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By MARY JANE McCLURE. 


@ ‘‘Children and chickens must always be picking’"—thas runs a 
wise old Danish saying. The plump, pinky fists of the “‘Darling 
of the Gods’’ never feel easy unless they are delving into the 
depths of dishes in search of novel experiences. Her busy, 
budding brain evolves fanciful fairy lore out of kitchen common-, 
places. Intent upon being ‘Mother's best helper,’’ the wee- 
woman swings, pendulum-like, between a help and a hindrance. 
Pretty, coaxing infant wiles, however, cover a multitude of sins. 
The infatuated mother prizes the child's co-operation. To her 
glamored vision a rosy radiance hovers around the tiny, restless 


er’s Best Helper 

























fingers. 


@ Children are angels whose wings decrease in size 
as their legs increase in length and strength. There 
comes a time when the kitchen holds no lure for the 
growing girl—when the mother finds that she must 
depend upon other help to lighten and brighten her 
culinary labors. She rebels against spending all the 
time ‘‘from dawn to sunset’s marge,”’ extravagantly 
consuming the plus of her vitality in planning and 
cooking meals. That is a fetich 
of the past before which the 


cheese dishes and for restoring the pristine prime- 
beef flavor to cooked-over meats. It gives the 
French and Italian piquancy and zest to the simplest 
dishes, which so many American cooks desire to 
accomplish and so few attain. 
@ Some people labor under an impression that the 
range of soup dishes covered by Extract of Beef is 
extremely limited. Armour's Extract of Beef may 
be substituted in any recipe in 





Twentieth Century housewife re- 
fuses to bow and cringe. 

@ Then commences a ceaseless 
quest for time and labor econo- 
mizers. After many fruitless ex- 
periments the panacea for all 
kitchen ills—‘‘Mother’s Best 
Helper’’—is found in the little jar 
of Beef Extract—provided it is 
Armour's. 

@ There may appear to be beef 
extract and beef extract—but in 
the last analysis the only one 
that stands the test is Armour’s. 
I speak from experience. 
Armour’s Extract of Beef has so 
many points of vantage that a 
conscientious cook quickly aban- 
dons all other brands in its favor. 
Only the finest quality of fresh 
beef is used in making it. This 
renders Armour’s more delicious- 
ly tempting and stronger than 
any other beef extract—and more 
economical because less of it is 











place of stock. It also is well 
to bear in mind that, in this 
case, the Extract contains all 
the fine flavor of the meat with 
none of the waste ordinarily at- 
tendant upon the manufacture of 
stock. 

q The following is a dainty soup 
conception. Try it for dinner 
tonight. It will prove a pleasant 
surprise: 





Royal Bisque a la Creme 


1 can of tomatoes, 
1 stalk of celery, 
1 bay leaf, 
Y% medium sized onion, cut up fine, 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 
2 tablespoonfuls of browned flour, 
1 teaspoonful of allspice, 
1 teaspoonful of sugar, 
pepper and salt to taste, 
2 cupfuls of water, 
% teaspoonful of Armour's Extract of 
Beef. 


@ Fry the onion in the butter and 
add to it the celery, bay leaf, and 
water. When thoroughly cooked 








required to produce desired re- 
sults. 

@ Soup-making, sauce-cooking, flavoring and season- 
ing all evolve out of the experimental stage into 
scientific safety when Armour’s Extract of Beef is 
used as a basic constituent. It provides a precision, 
an absolute certainty as to the outcome, which is 
gratifying to a hurried, flurried housewife. It is 
invaluable as a seasoning for vegetable, egg and 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


strain through a sieve and add the 
other ingredients. Let it boil a 
few minutes, then strain it again through a sieve. 
Return to the fire to heat. Serve it with whipped 
cream heaped on top of each bouillon cup. If 
whipped cream is not available, pass around rich 
cream along with it, which may be poured into the 
soup, just as cream is used in coffee or tea, to suit 
the taste of those who partake of it. 


Good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER I. 





1. TERS,” said old 
Madame Calhoun as 
she came down the 
stairway very slowly, 
partly because she 
was old and partly 
because she was state- 
ly by nature, “where 
is young Mrs. Cal- 
houn, do you know?” 

Peters, as he had done almost every 
day for the past twenty years, was wait- 
ing to see her safely to her carriage. 
He had her light rug over his arm, and 
watched her every step with a defer- 
ential interest. 

“T believe, madame, she is in the west 
room,” he announced. 

What was neither within his prov- 
ince nor his ken to add to this informa- 
tion was that young Mrs. Calhoun had 
also been in the east room, and in the 
south room, and on the veranda, and in 
the greenhouse, and out on the beauti- 
ful slope of lawn that terraced itself 
down to the Hudson, and back in the 





house again, and up-stairs and down- 
stairs and in my lady’s chamber, and 
returned at last again to the west room 
as if she might, after all, find there 
what she had missed in all the other 
places. 

“T always say good-by to her when 
I go out, Peters,” said Madame Calhoun, 
on the bottom step. She went slowly 
as ever to the door of the west room 
and stopped on the threshold. “Are 
you there, Irene, my dear?” she said 
kindly. 

“Yes, mother, I am here.” 

A tall, thin woman came from the 
corner near the piano where she had 
been restlessly fingering the music. It 
can scarcely be said she moved grace- 
fully, and ‘yet there was a certain im- 
patience of restraint in everything she 
did that partook of the natural, sinuous 
ease of a lithe animal. Her features 
were clearly cut, though perhaps too 
sharp to be called beautiful, and there 
was a piquant charm about the white, 
unsmiling face under the mop of yel- 
low hair that lay undoubtedly in the 
contrast between the impertinence and 
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triviality of the nose and the powerful 
and tragic eyes. 

“You are going out for your drive, 
mother?” she said in a gentle way, but 
tonelessly. 

“Yes, my dear—as I do every day,” 
returned the old lady with perhaps some 
latent pride in her active habits. 

“As you do every day,’ repeated 
Irene. 

There were in her voice at once the 
wonder of the monotony of life, a dull 
rebellion against it and a still duller ac- 
ceptance. She leaned down and kissed 
the contented cheek of the older woman. 
“Au ’voir, mother,” she said. 

“T am going first over to the lower 
house,” said madame. “Your Aunt Bella 
Calhoun wants to have the celebration 
of Florence’s wooden wedding over 
there, and we are going to arrange the 
details. You have such taste, my dear, 
I wish you would come and help us 
decide on decorations and_ refresh- 
ments.” 

“My head is aching, mother,” said 
Irene. “I will come if you really want 
me very much, but I would rather stay 
about the house, if you don’t mind. Be- 
sides, you know, dear, no matter what 
we decided on, Aunt Bella Calhoun 
will have what she suggested in the 
end.” 

The old eyes twinkled a bit merrily, 
for one never grows too old to appre- 
ciate a keen observation of the failings 
of one’s family relations. “That is 
true, I dare say,” she admitted. “No, 
my dear, stay at home if you would 
rather. I hope the headache is not very 
bad ?” 

She looked up with a genuine af- 
fection at the thin face above her. 
Irene shook her head a little slowly. 
“Oh, no,” she said, “thank you very 
much.” 

She watched a moment as the stately, 
little old lady went down the corridor 
with the deferentially interested Peters 
at her side. Then she turned back into 
the west room, and sat down at the 
piano. Her long, thin fingers, with 
their wide, strong tips, ambled aimlessly 
over the keyboard, through an indiffer- 
ent minor impromptu. Then suddenly 





she broke into great, crashing chords 
that resounded through the house like 
an outbreak of hysteria. She stopped 
abruptly on the seventh, and got to 
her feet. 

There was an engraving of Madame 
Washington’s reception over the brown 
marble mantelpiece, and she walked 
over and looked at it. Behind her on 
the wall over a locked bookcase hung 
three stuffed pheasants fastened by the 
feet to a polished wooden mount, where 
they hung head downward in a death- 
like manner under a bulking glass. She 
went to the window and saw nothing. 

“Now, really, you know,” she said 
to herself in a calm, argumentative way, 
“I shall go crazy.” 

Steps being heard in the hall behind 
her, she turned just in time to see the 
gardener go laboring past the door- 
way with a newly potted plant in his 
arms. “As he does every day!” she 
said, with a fierceness the subject did 
not seem really to deserve. 

Suddenly she caught up her dress, 
ran to the stairs, bolted up to her room, 
and locked the door. In an instant she 
had flung open both windows, snatched 
a cigarette from the smoking-stand near 
her husband’s’ dressing-case, and, 
lighting it, was smoking furiously. Up 
and down the room she went like a 
shuttle in a weaver’s loom. 

It was intolerable, this aimless monot- 
ony! What did these people live for? 
How could they endure it? And yet, 
of course, it was nothing but the out- 
come of their own natures, their own 
tastes. They liked this kind of thing— 
dear God, they liked it! 

It was like being dead, and having 
been sent to a monotonous hell for pun- 
ishment. She could wander about in 
the place and hurt herself longing for 
the days when she was alive. Oh, what 
days they were! She could walk about 
in this great, heavy, handsome room and 
remember the glorious dreams of her 
girlhood, in the little up-State town 
where the belief of her parents in the 
brilliant future of their wonderful only 
child had made the fulfilment of those 
dreams seem to her no less than in- 
evitable. Then had come the sudden 














tragical death of her father, a hard- 
worked country practitioner, closely fol- 
lowed by that of her mother; so that 
necessity, no less than ambition, had 
urged her off to the life in the city for 
which she had longed. 

Oh, that busy, vivid, breathless life, 
in the little, untidy room where for once 


.in her life she had really lived! Yes, 


it had been an untidy little place—heav- 
ens! Littered from one end to the other 
with papers, one big table to write on 
and eat on, a couch-bed that was loaded 
with books that during the night lay 
on the floor, a coffin-on-end to hang her 
two dresses in when she had neither of 
them on, a bird-bath in a closet, and 
three chairs for friends, friends, friends! 
Oh, yes, what dear, laughing, poverty- 
stricken, hard-working, human, excited, 
interested, sympathetic, beloved friends 
sat on those three chairs in the days 
when she had been alive! 

And the hard, rude work on the paper 
—even that seemed glorious in com- 
parison to this intolerable idleness. 
Even getting into a house where one 
was not wanted and asking questions 
nobody wanted to answer, was better 
than not being able to get out of a 
house where one didn’t want to be; and 
being in an agony of overwork and 
rush, with a telegraph-boy waiting at 
midnight in the hall for copy, sitting 
on the edge of the bird-bath in the closet 
with the door shut, scribbling like mad, 
while those dear, poverty-stricken, 
laughing friends on the other side of 
the door were heating frankfurters in 
the battered chafing-dish to eat with the 
beer and cheese, on the table, chiefly 
loaded with autograph copies of all 
kinds of nonsense and poetry—had she 
ever known in those miserably driven 
moments what it was to have nothing, 
nothing, nothing to do in all the long 
hours of the day, punctuated by three 
properly cooked, properly served meals 
in a properly ordered dining-room, 
with the invariable accompaniment of 
properly ordered remarks? 

Oh, she had been happy—blithely, 
freely, generously happy; and she 
hadn’t known it! She had actually felt 
that it would be nice to have plenty of 
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money, to lie abed all day and do noth- 
ing, to have maids to dress one, and 
butlers to feed one, and carriages al- 
ways instead of the occasional cab that 
could be put down on the expense-list 
of the newspaper. But then, Heaven 
knows she had not known it would be 
like this. 
- How was she to know, when Wallace 
Hunter had told her Herbert Calhoun 
was very rich and of one of the very 
oldest and best New York families, that 
it would be like this? She had had 
vague ideas of social amusements, of 
keeping up her dear friendships, of be- 
ing able to do all kinds of charm- 
ing things for the beloved, poverty- 
stricken enthusiasts, of living in the 
city, of being able to see all the plays, 
wear pretty clothes, and perhaps have 
her own motor-car. The two dresses 
in the coffin-on-end were getting rather 
impossible even among the dear, poor 
friends, and she was tired of having 
only one room—it was so much pret- 
tier to come in trailing a lovely soft 
frock after the visitor had been ad- 
mitted. 

She could imagine herself so well as 
a grande dame. The part would be a 
cozy, beautiful part, all pleasantness and 
kindness and comfort and _ loveliness. 
She had thought of the money as giving 
her the one power she had always 
lacked—she had always had brains and 
beauty of its acceptable kind. : 

But this sort of thing! She flung the 
burned-out cigarette into the grate. 
This sort of thing—why, she was a 
nonentity. She had been dropped into 
the family as a pebble might be dropped 
into a pond. There had been a ripple 
or two at the moment, but the surface 
had soon resumed its tranquil smooth- 
ness—and where was the pebble? Hid- 
den, smothered, drowned. She was 
only something new in the house to 
say good-by to when the family went 
out or to greet when the family 
came in. Power—she might have been 
a house cat or a little bird to be chirped 
at twice a day. 

In the days when she had been alive 
she had had power, had she only known 
it. Her work had been successful, and 
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she had begun to be well known. The 
very night when she had met Calhoun 
had been an occasion of tribute to her 
power. Wallace Hunter—dear Wal- 
lace, who had always believed so de- 
votedly in her dramatic ability—had 
been urging her to write a play the plot 
of which she had barely outlined to 
him. 

“Tt would just suit Mrs. Veddar,” he 
had said. “Tell you what I'll do. I'll 
get her to dine some night, and you 
and she can meet. And I'll get my 
cousin Calhoun for fourth, He saw 
your picture in my rooms and wants 
to know you. Though he’ll probably 
kick about breaking bread with Jane 
Veddar—really, the thought of Her- 
bert Calhoun and Veddar together ‘is 
funny enough! Herbert, you know, is 
rather straight-laced. I don’t suppose 
you will like him. He has all the good 
qualities and none of the amusing ones, 
you know. But he will be just the 
fourth to have that night because we 
will be able to talk just as if he wasn’t 
there.” 

What had made her give it all up, 
leave the play unfinished, and marry the 
good, but unamusing, cousin? Nothing 
but her weariness of mended glove and 
shabby shoe—she who so loved dainti- 
ness. Nothing but the exciting thought 
of playing a gracious part in a new, well- 
appointed setting. Certainly it had not 
been love for Herbert Calhoun! If 
there had ever been any one whom she 
cared for it had been Wallace, and even 
she did not know if it was really love 
that she had felt for him or a long- 
ing to be carried away by the dramatic 
possibilities of such an emotion. 

Wallace had understood that, she 
thought. At least, he had always said 
she was an actress born. When he had 
read the play, so far as it had gone, 
he had declared, “with a little train- 
ing, by the Lord Harry, you could play 
it yourself, Irene, and beat Jane Veddar 
at her own game.” 

Not a month ago she had taken out 
the old, unfinished manuscript to look 
it over, as some women read old love- 
letters. And it had come to her mind 
to finish the thing, just for something 





in the long weary days to interest her. 
So, at the silly little desk in the corner, 
which did so make her long for the 
big table with the litter of papers and 
autograph copies and battered chafing- 
dish, she sat for a few days writing in 
the old way. There was amazingly 
little to do. She was surprised to find 
how nearly she had finished the last 
act. How in Heaven’s name could she 
have left it so? 

Her remaining quietly within her 
own room, noticeable enough in a young 
woman who usually spent her days in 
a restless migration through the house 
and grounds, had aroused the interest 
of her sister-in-law. 

Yes, here was another thing. How 
could she have known, when she con- 
sented to marry Herbert, that he had a 
sister like Florence Winans, and that 
they would have to live with her? Be- 
tween the two of them there was as lit- 
tle sympathy as might have existed be- 
tween Bobbie Burns and St. Simeon 
Stylites. Yet, for all that Mrs. Winans 
disapproved wholly of her new ‘sister- 
in-law, it cannot be said that she took 
any slack interest in the—to her—mys- 
terious, life Irene had led. 

Whether she believed it to have been 
a proper or improper existence, it 
would be impossible to say; but cer- 
tainly the conviction was obviously 
upon her that if matters in that Bo- 
hemian set had halted before immoral- 
ity, it was a short rein at the very brink 
of the precipice and no more. This 
attitude, combined with a thorough di- 
vergence of taste and understanding, 
had resulted in a bare tolerance between 
them, thoroughly well-bred in its dem- 
onstration. 

But curiosity overtook Mrs. Winans, 
and she had satisfied it by pouncing in 
on Irene at her desk; and seeing the 
unmistakable pages of a play lying loose- 
ly about her, had begged to be allowed 
to read it. For the first time since they 
had known one another Irene had felt 
a tinge of warmness toward her sister- 
in-law. It was pleasant and flattering 
to feel that some one had expressed a 
desire to read her work, and in the 
glow of that petty satisfaction she had 
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not stopped to reckon upon the chances 
of its leading to any unpleasant results. 
She had willingly turned the manu- 
script over to Florence Winans, and 
had recommenced her wandering about 
the house. 

The finishing of the play, the old 
familiar touch of the big sheets of 
paper, the old thrill of creative work, 
had unsettled her more than ever. She 
seemed to be driven by a very fury of 
boredom. She could not go into the 
greenhouse without picking a rose to 
tear to pieces, she could not sit at the 
piano without striking great blasphem- 
ous discords, she could not ride her 
horse without lashing him into a furious 
gallop. And for the most part she wan- 
dered about and wandered about, in the 
great, old-fashioned, handsome, hideous 
house, and wondered how she was go- 
ing to bear it until she died. 

Suffocated by the room she had been 
in this half-hour, she snatched the door 
open and went out. It was always in 
the house that she felt she would be 
more contented out of doors, and out 
there she was sure she wanted to go 
into the house. Down-stairs she started 
through the south room to go to the 
veranda, and came upon Florence 
Winans sitting in her chintz-covered 
rocker, embroidering an elaborate cen- 
ter-piece for the dining-table. 

_Mrs. Winans had very soft black 
hair, very little of it, and very hard 
black eyes, very little of them. Her 
nose was small and straight, and her 
mouth was small to a fault and very 
straight; she was short and of that 
figure commonly called comfortable, 
though, as a matter of fact, the posses- 
sors thereof seem to take remarkably 
little comfort in it, after all. Her firm 
little hands, with broad palms and short 
fingers, were ever busy with needle and 
frame, except when she dropped the 
work in her lap to rearrange the three 
combs she wore in the back of her hair, 

She looked up when Irene came in, 
and then her sharp eyes went back to 
the task of surveying a bunch of straw- 
berries where she was marking in the 
seeds with a determined snap and jerk 
of yellow thread. 
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“Going out, Irene?” 

“I think so, yes. I want a breath 
of air.” 

She was passing the chintz-covered 
rocker when her eyes caught sight of 
her familiar manuscript lying on the 
floor beside it. With the old touch of 
vain softening, she stopped. 

“Oh, you’ve been reading my play?” 

“Yes,” said Florence Winans, with 
a jerk and a snap of yellow thread. 

Irene paused a moment as. if expect- 
ing her to say something more. She 
turned a half-surprised face toward the 
prim little profile of the other woman. 

“Have you—have you finished it?” 
she asked finally. 

“Yes, thank you,” was the reply. 
Snap, jerk! went the yellow thread. 

Irene waited a moment more, then 
angrily she stooped and picked the man- 
uscript up herself. The wounded van- 
ity of the author was multiplied by the 
rage of the clever woman at the com- 
placent rudeness of the stupid woman. 
She looked, as she shuffled the four 
manuscripts into an even block, at the 
red silk strawberries in the embroidery- 
frame. The very contrast between what 
they held in their two hands made it im- 
possible for her to get the better of 
the other woman. 

She turned in a silent fury and went 
out on the veranda, and walked the 
length of it before she dropped into a 
chair. She was trembling with anger, 
and her forehead was damp with little 
drops of. choler. 

Herbert’s dog, Wybis, a big, heavy, 
stupid animal who yet cared for her. 
more than for any one of the others, 
as a person who in some inscrutable 
manner really understood a dog’s na- 
ture and vocabulary, saw her from his 
favorite lounging-place under a pre- 
cisely cut hedge and came bounding to- 
ward the steps in a slow, ponderous, 
well-meaning effort to assure her of his 
interest. 

“You will kill me, you people!” said 
Irene fiercely, looking at the dog as if 
in some way he represented the family. 
“You will just grind every breath of 
life out of me with your stupid com- 
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placency. Oh, if I had any sense I'd 
make myself stupid and complacent, 
too !” 

On a sudden, unreasonable impulse, 
as the dog reached the bottom step she 
flung the manuscript of the play full at 
his face. Perhaps it was what she 
would have been glad to do to Florence 
Winans. The dog swerved, but caught 
the fluttering mass of paper on his nose. 
After an instant’s chagrin and with- 
drawal, he bounded forward again, 
seized one of the pamphlets, and shook 
it valiantly. Then he began a solemn 
circling around before the wide ve- 
randa, bending his neck to rub the man- 
uscript upon the ground, flinging his 
head up and bounding forward a few 
steps to flap it triumphantly in the air. 

Irene sat in her chair watching, her 
breath not yet normal and her body 
still trembling. The dog continued his 
slow prelude of posturing before he be- 
gan the serious destruction of the thing 
that had insulted him, relishing the 
noise made by the tough paper as it 
fluttered like a frightened thing about 
his strong white teeth. 

Irene was aware of a man coming 
swiftly around the corner of the house, 
on the lawn. She turned to -look at 
him. 

“Wallace,” she said happily, spring- 
ing to her feet. 

The man barely looked at her. He 
was bearing down on the dog. 

“What's he got, Irene? He will tear 
it all to bits—what is it? There, sir, 
give it up; give it up, sir!” 

The dog hung on stubbornly, resist- 
ing all efforts to dislodge it from his 
obstinate jaws, until Wallace knowing- 
ly altered his tactics and brought about 
a ready relinquishment of the prize by 
attracting the dog’s playful notice to his 
cane. 

A thing spat upon and held aloft be- 
comes an irresistible lure to canine na- 
ture, and Wybis, fascinated, dropped 
the manuscript heedlessly to stand un- 
der the upraised stick with longing eyes 
and dripping tongue, and to bound en- 
thusiastically after it when Wallace sent 
it twirling lightly through the air to a 
little distance. 


Wallace picked up the discarded man- 
uscript, and in the very act of straight- 
ening out the mutilated and bedewed 
papers, spun around with something 
very like anger to face the figure on the 
steps. 

“Irene!” he cried reproachfully. 
“Your play!” 

“I was angry and threw it at him,” 
she said. 

There was one thing about Irene Cal- 
houn, as Wallace himself had told him- 
self long ago, that she might dramatize 
the very washing of her face and hands, 
and act a part during every hour of 
the day, but she never lied about her- 
self or anybody else. “If she has done 
a silly thing, you can depend on get- 
ting the harshest version of it from her 
own square self,” he had said, and this 
evidence of his penetration in reading 
her rightly made him smile at her. 

“You little idiot!” he said genially, 
gathering up the other parts of the 
manuscript lying at his feet. He opened 
the tattered pamphlet and looked at the 
pages. “Act four—curtain! Why, 
Rénée, you've finished it!” He looked 
up, and then ran up the steps toward 
her, his face shining with pleasure. “By 
the Lord Harry! you’re a brick, Rénée. 
May I read it? Think of your plug- 
ging it out here all alone in this God- 
forsaken hole!” 

She clung nervously to the hand he 
had held out so gladly. Her compo- 
sure was broken by the sudden sym- 
pathy. 

“Oh, Wallace, you dear, old, under- 
standing thing!” she said, and then her 
eyes filled and her mouth quivered. 

He put her hand to his lips. “Don’t 
you cry, girlie,” he said gently. “You're 
all to the bad. What you need is a 
mild little bat in Manhattan with me.” 
He looked up and smiled at her help- 
fully. “To think of your going ahead 
and doing it,” he said. “I'll get you on 
the biil-boards yet, my lady. I am 
crazy to hear it. Where’s the first act? 
My dear girl, think if I had been a mo- 
ment later, and that hound had swal- 
lowed part of it. Why, Irene, Irene, 
that’s not the kind of dog they try them 
on, my dear!” 














CHAPTER II. 


Wallace Hunter, blowing lazy smoke- 
wreaths into the faint autumn air that 
drifted up from the river, leaned back 
into his deep veranda-chair with the 
comfortable sigh of the contented lis- 
tener. Irene’s voice was, he always 
maintained, one of her greatest charms ; 
and the description which he had once 
fitted to it, as something half-way be- 
tween a lullaby and a cocktail, returned 
to him to-day with renewed force as he 
listened to the rise and fall of those 
soothing, kindling cadences. 

How far his pleasure was that of the 
impersonal critic in a successful literary 
performance, how far'a tired man’s de- 
light in the ministration of a charm- 
ing woman, he did not stop to inquire 
of himself. The play, while here and 
there crude, while occasionally imita- 
tive, was marked by all the color and 
dazzle which he had learned to know 
in Irene’s former work. 

She laid the sheets of the second act 
down on the wicker table, smoothing 
the torn and crumpled paper with ten- 
der gestures of her long, thin hands. 
“You like it?” she asked him, with an 
unwonted timidity and a_ sideways 
glance of her large, restless eyes. 

He roused himself to answer: “M 
dear girl, I like it more than I can say. 
Of course, one can’t judge by the first 
two acts; but if the third keeps the 
promises given by the beginning, then 
I think it possible that you have done 
something big. In that case, I have a 
proposition to make to you.” 

She lifted her face, reddened a trifle 
by this unwonted sympathy and praise. 
“T wonder what that will be,” she said 
slowly. Then, with a child’s simple 
eagerness for more sugar-plums: “You 
like the title?” she asked appealingly. 

With a cigarette judicially poised be- 
tween his fingers, Hunter considered the 
question. 

“*The House of Bondage.’ Yes,” he 
mused thoughtfully, “there’s nothing 
like Biblical naughtiness, after all. You 
rake them in with both hands, the Man- 
hattan sinners and the suburban saints! 
And so far as I can judge, you have 
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handled the situation very deftly. Ah, 
Rénée, you know I always told you you 
were born for the stage!” 

He smiled to see the new proof of 
his last words, in the completeness with 
which her mood was swayed by his 
rather equivocal commendation. Her 
wide, brown eyes, resting for an instant 
in his, melted and kindled with a sud- 
den enthusiasm. But Wallace, who pos- 
sessed a turn for analysis, failed to take 
the tribute of her emotion as a man of 
simpler intellectual processes might have 
done. At this moment it flattered his 
vanity more to believe that he alone held 
the key to her changeful, overcompli- 
cated nature than to think that his pres- 
ence moved her in the ordinary human 
way. His penetrating eye also told him 
that the woman before him saw her- 
self, not seated beside an ordinary lis- 
tener on the piazza of her house, but an- 
swering the plaudits of a multitude 
whom the figments of her brain had 
moved to tears, laughter, to a frenzied 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” he said, as he scratched the 
match for his fresh cigarette, “you'll 
get there some day, if you‘stick to it. 
And now, go on!” 

In the quick, startled glance which 
she turned upon him, his sense of hu- 
mor no less than his vanity received the 
flattering balm of confirmation. And 
the power thus implied stirred in him, 
for the first time, perhaps, in many 
months, the quickening sense of that 
personal interest in the woman before 
him, which once had come near to be- 
ing the chief force in his life. Though 
at the time of Irene’s marriage with 
his cousin he had for a while, as it 
were, tied ostentatious crepe bows upon 
his affections, yet the loss had never 
truly gone home or weighed heavily. 
It was as the scientist who delights in 
his accurate knowledge of the compo- 
nent parts that he approached her, not 
as the lover who accepts the delightful 
whole in a glorified unity. 

Yes, to-day it was the old Irene, the 
impetuous, blazing creature of the old 
hard-working days, that he saw before 
him; made more alluring, perhaps, by 
the perfection of her hair-dressing and 
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the intangible, mysterious barrier which 
her marriage had erected between them. 

The sun, going down behind the Pali- 
sades at her back, turned her yellow 
hair into a misty, shimmering halo; her 
cheeks, kindling with the mounting pas- 
sion of the words which her own voice 
interpreted, showed against her white 
throat in a clear contrast of carmine. 
After all, Wallace asked himself, did 
he see so far through this delicate en- 
velope of flesh to the soul beneath as 
his vanity had assured him? 

Irene’s marriage, now, for which he 
had at the time uttered such doleful 
prophecies—had they been filled to the 
extent which her recent warm welcome 
of him might seem to warrant? Or— 
aggravating thought—was her very evi- 
dent loneliness and boredom merely the 
result of her husband’s absence in 
town? Impossible that such a woman 
could fret herself to weariness for the 
absence of Herbert Calhoun. 

And yet, Herbert was a man whose 
solid popularity in the world of men 
might well attest his power to win and 
to keep a more wayward form of af- 


fection. His handsome looks, his 
straightforward bearing, his kind, 
downright eyes—yes, after all, why 


should they be without their power even 
on such a woman as Irene? 

So, while Wallace’s intellectual part 
gave steady heed to the rush of Irene’s 
reading, to the cadences of her phrase, 
the push and fury of the approaching 
climax, somewhere in the back of his 
head a little teasing voice went wander- 
ing from the reader’s work to the per- 
sonality of the reader herself. Was she 
happy in this new life which had framed 
her in so prosperous a setting? Did 
she find the satisfactory complement 
of her overwild nature in the seady, 
honorable character to which she had 
voluntarily linked herself? 

It was strange, in spite of the year of 
intimacy at the house which his position 
as Madame Calhoun’s favorite nephew 
had assured to him; in spite of his old 
friendship with Irene herself, and the 
keen perception which he possessed of 
her spiritual and intellectual processes, 
that at the very roots of her life, at 


the really interesting point, in fact, her 
womanly instinct of concealment should 
enable her to baffle him. 

Suddenly it seemed to him that the 
cadences of Irene’s voice, which had 
swelled so full and melodiously in its 
interpretative emotion, had quavered 
and drooped to a curious minor key; 
from its tones the joyous confidence of 
the creative artist had vanished; and 
yet, at that very moment her work, ap- 
proaching its triumphant conclusion, 
showed a dramatic force and sweep 
which surprised him. Could it be that 
she did not know. how full of possibili- 
ties for the stage was the play which 
she had conceived and executed? Yet, 
through the most stirring lines of her 
imagined conflict and defiance, her voice 
ran listlessly, with neither fire nor de- 
light. She might as well, Wallace told 
himself disgustedly, have been reading 
aloud a page of the cooking-book to 
a new kitchen-maid—a receipt, say, for 
bread-and-butter pudding. 

He glanced at her, sitting rigidly 
erect in the willow chair before him. 
This stiffened pose, so obviously for- 
eign to the lithe slenderness of her fig- 
ure, gave the same impression of con- 
straint as that afforded by her toneless, 
hurrying voice. ; 

Her face had returned to its custom- 
ary pallor; from her down-bent eyes as 
from her voice the light and life had 
faded. It was as though a fine and 
arid dust had fallen down upon her 
spirit’s enthusiasm, and had dimmed 
the delight which a moment before she 
had so obviously felt in her own work 
and in her listener’s sympathy. 

Was the disenchantment real? he 
asked himself. Or was it merely a 
phase of the comedy which, his insight 
told him, she made always of her life, 
a mood shifted from that which only 
a moment ago had incarnated Irene, 
the triumphant playwright, to an in- 
voluntary reflection of her own disillu- 
sioned, despairing heroine ? 

Like a great wave marching toward 
the shore, toppling at last by the very 
reason of its own overburdened momen- 
tum, the drama swelled to its climax, 
fell, and ceased. Wallace started.up in 














uncontrolled admiration as Irene, turn- 
ing, flung the sheets upon the table. 
But her brown, wide eyes, instead of an- 
swering the sympathy and applause 
which shot out to them from his, looked 
straight past him. 

“Well, how did you like it, my dear 
Herbert?” she asked. 

And Wallace, turning his head, saw 
his cousin standing like a statue, with 
hat and stick in its hand, in the open 
door behind him. 

To the greetings, the explanations 
which followed, Wallace gave but a di- 
vided attention. Even the subject of 
the play, which the disclosure of the 
new arrival, closely followed by that 
of Madame Calhoun, had swept out 
of court, could hardly have roused him 
from the delightful contemplation of 
his new, amazing discovery. Irene’s un- 
conscious self-revelation, answering in 
such merciless completeness the ques- 
tion which had knocked upon his brain, 
filled him with a thrill which was neith- 
er philosophical nor esthetic, but all 
human. 

“She turned into a lump of ice when 
she suddenly saw him standing there 
behind me, listening,” he said to him- 
self, with triumph. “And I, wondering 
all the time what had come over her. 
So that’s how she feels toward him— 
poor little Irene!” 


CHAPTER III. 


In the music-room, after dinner, 
Florence Winans sat at the piano, 
chopping out a sonata by Bach with a 
precision as colorless and glittering as 
the four glass insulators on which her 
instrument was perched. Behind her, 
turning her music with rapturous de- 
light, stood Eugene Winans, her hus- 
band. He was a tall, thin young man, 
who wore his eyes beneath a green cel- 
luloid shade and his pale-brown beard 
in a Vandyke point. 

“Some people,” observed Florence 
pointedly, between the thumps of her 
very correct chords, “are very fond of 
music. The only trouble is, they don’t 
care to listen to any music but their 
own.” 
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“My dearie!” began the wounded Eu- 
gene, in gentle expostulation; then, as 
he realized that he himself was not the 
victim of her innuendo, he leaned down, 
tilting his head back to follow her black 
eye along the length of the brightly 
lighted room, past Madame Calhoun 
and her interminable strip of wool- 
work, to the ivy-screen and the three 
rubber-plants at the far end. Behind 
these spiky vegetables, the presence of 
human life was attested by the glan- 
cing folds of a pink dress and the con- 
stant bursts of masculine laughter. 

“Eugene, dearie,” said Florence, in 
honeyed accents, but with an icy frown 
toward the offending corner, “will you 
please tell Herbert that it is time for 
mama’s rubber, and that we shall ex- 
pect him to join us in the south room 
in ten minutes—and then, will you ring 
for Peters and tell him to set out the 
card-table ?” 

“Yes, dearie,’ responded the obedi- 
ent Eugene, delighted at the prospect 
of this gentle dissipation; and piloting 
his long, thin legs with careful steps 
over the polished floor, he delivered his 
message to his brother-in-law, then de- 
parted in search of Peters. 

“At any rate,” said Irene caressing- 
ly, “it sha’n’t be dragged off until it 
has finished its coffee. Here, it shall 
have another lump of sugar, if it 
chooses.” 

Irene, always at her best in the eve- 
ning,. appeared unusually brilliant to- 
night. Her white shoulders, her shi- 
ning brown eyes, her aureole of yellow 
hair served, when combined with the il- 
lusive charm of gauzy draperies and 
twinkling jewels, to give an impression 
of beauty which was almost as good as 
beauty itself. To-night, an acute ob- 
server might notice a certain trouble in 
her eyes, a strained note in her fre- 
quent laughter. 

Herbert, however, was merely pleased 
to see Irene in such excellent form to- 
night, and submitted with delight to 
having his coffee-cup filled with extra 
lumps of sugar, then snatched away 
from him altogether. 

“Tt shall have some hot coffee, so it 
shall!” cried the mischief-maker, with 
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a sweet glance of her brown eyes that 
always brought him to her feet. 

And now, smiling back in happy grat- 
itude for her rather questionable at- 
tentions, Herbert answered: ‘No more 
coffee, thank you, dear. Mother is 
waiting for her game. I think I had 
better have my liqueur, now, and run.” 

“T’ll pour them myself,” cried Irene 
gaily, as she took up the tiny silver tray 
beside her. In a curious, small thrill, 
compounded of wonder and of amuse- 
ment, Wallace noticed that beside the 
two miniature carafes there stood only 
two of the little glasses to match. Was 
the exclusion by accident or design? 
With a faint smile of amusement he 
picked up the cigarette-holder from the 
table near him, helped himself, then, 
with a sudden apology, passed it to 
Irene. 

“Oh, no, thank you, Wallace,” cried 
she in plaintive, shocked tones, and the 
smile on Wallace’s face deepened as he 
watched the awkward hands with which 
she raised one carafe after the other, 
pouring the cognac upon the slanted 
surface of the cacao with bungling, 
overcareful touch. 

“There,” he said, “you’ve got Her- 
bert’s all churned up together. Can’t 
you do mine in a more artistic style? 
There!” as, bending breathlessly for- 
ward, he watched the volatile spirit slip 
from the bottle with the slowness of 
oil; then gurgle, break, and mingle it- 
self in a hopeless mixture. with .the 
heavier liquid below. 

“Why, Irene!” he cried mischievous- 
ly. “What is the matter with you? In 
the old days, I remember’’—Then, star- 
tled by the sudden eyes of pleading and 
of terror which she turned upon him, he 
finished with what grace he could: “TI 
remember you never used to touch the 
stuff. Well, here we are!” 

In the moment of silence which fol- 
lowed, Wallace regarded the woman 
before him in a kind of considering pity. 
“She’s given up cigarettes,” he said to 
himself. “She’s given up all drink 
stronger than cocoa or a glass of sherry 
at dinner. I shouldn’t be surprised if 


she was embroidering an altar-cloth. 
Yes, she’s taken the atmosphere into 


her bones, and she’s playing the part of 
sweet young wife for all it’s worth.” 
So, with a purpose mingled of malice 
and salvage, he raised the tiny glass 
which Irene, apologizing, handed to 
him. 

“Here,” he said, “here’s to the play!” 

The keen eyes of the observant Wal- 
lace did not fail to take account of 
the flush on Irene’s cheek at the faint 
shade of annoyance which passed over 
Herbert’s handsome features as he 
drank the toast. Wallace, by this time, 
was thoroughly enjoying himself; for, 
beside the thrill which comes of mas- 
tery of the situation and his genuine 
sympathy for Irene’s evident unhappi- 
ness, there was also a faint feeling of 
rivalry, a relic of boyhood, in his feel- 
ings toward his cousin. 

In those far-off days, Herbert had 
too often been held up to him as an ex- 
ample, for him to enjoy it. And now 
that they were grown up, while the two 
men remained on the most cordial 
terms, still there was always in Her- 
bert’s attitude as a hard worker enough 
of implied superiority to keep alive the 
old tinge of aggravation in the other 
man’s heart. 

From ten to four, every day of his 
life except for a few weeks in the sum- 
mer, Herbert Calhoun worked in his of- 
fice as hard as his own most ambitious 
underling; supervising the reai-estate 
interests of his family, watching the 
movements of the market, keeping a 
tight grip over all investments. Wal- 
la¢e Hunter, on the other hand, cut his 
coupons, played the violin, and raced 
his automobile. He could take the 
point of a joke at least two minutes 
before Herbert, and thrill with delight 
over a sonnet which to the busy man of 
affairs was a jingle of rhyming words. 
But, then, Herbert was so disgustingly 
industrious ! 

Last, but not least, Herbert had car- 
ried off from under the clever Wallace’s 
nose the woman that Wallace admired. 
So! 

“It’s a play,” observed he in terse ad- 
miration; then, turning to the other 
man: “Don’t you agree with me, Her- 
bert?” he asked. 
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From the tail of his eye he saw the 
fluttering of the telltale blood in Irene’s 
cheek, and her thin hands clench them- 
selves in her lap. As a matter of fact, 
Herbert had not yet made any comment 
on the reading upon which he had ac- 
cidentally intruded. The entrance of 
his mother and sister, close upon his 
own, had, by accounting for this omis- 
sion on Herbert’s part, made it as lit- 
tle noticeable as possible. But Wallace 
had seen him, a few minutes later, ex- 
amining the defaced sheets of manu- 
script that still lay upon the table. 
What impression had the drama, dar- 
ing, faulty, filled with touches of un- 
deniable genius, made upon this soul 
which he loved to despise as stupid and 
irreproachable ? 

“Tf you ask me for my opinion,’ re- 
sponded Herbert, addressing himself to 
his wife, though it was not she who 
had asked the question, “I can only say, 
my dear Irene, that I do not care for 
the set of people among whom you take 
us. 

Irene’s head was bent, so that Wal- 
lace could not see her face; but her 
fingers plucked nervously at the pink 
folds of her dress as she answered un- 
steadily: “You mean, you don’t care 
for—for the problem that I handle?” 

“T mean,” replied Herbert slowly, 
“that I don’t think a young woman 
ought to know even of the existence of 
such problems, far less steep her soul 
in them to present them as literature.” 

Wallace looked up quickly. Deci- 
dedly, the situation was becoming inter- 
esting. Under the gas flames, flaring 
from the white porcelain candles, he 
saw the red flush creep again up the 
back of Irene’s white neck. He could 
see it flaming among the roots of her 
light hair, as she replied with sudden 
passion: 

“T am very sorry, Herbert, that your 
wife had not the good luck to be 
brought up like your sister, shielded 
by affection and by money from all 
knowledge of this wicked world. You 
forget that before I came to you, it was 
at hand-grips with this wicked world 
that I earned my bread and butter. It 
is possible I know more of the world’s 
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misery and sin than I should. But, at 
least, I deny that I haveesteeped my 
soul in them!” 

Half in admiration, half in amuse- 
ment, Wallace surveyed the kindling 
face. “She’s the Tragic Muse now,” he 
observed to himself acutely, “the in- 
sulted muse—and Lord! she looks the 
part.” 

“T am sorry, Irene,” replied Herbert, 
with grave kindliness, “I used an un- 
fortunate expression; you know per- 
fectly well I could intend no ‘rudeness 
toward you, dear. But, just the same,” 
he concluded stubbornly, “I am sorry 
to say I do not care for your play.” 

Irene bit her lip in silence, while her 
face flamed. Like an Irishman at Don- 
nybrook Fair, Wallace picked up his 
shillalah and rushed into the fight on 
the side convenient to him. 

‘But the title is taken from the Bible, 
Herbert,” he remarked demurely, “and 
if I am not mistaken, the situation, 
too.” 

“T do not know,” retorted his cousin 
slowly, “that I find the case much helped 
by that. And if it were shown to the 
family I really am afraid mother would 
find the association of ideas a very 
painful one.” 

Wallace shook his head, with a fleet- 
ing smile of superiority. “My dear 
Herbert,” he returned, in patronizing 
accents, “I confess that I am such a 
bad lot to be blind to the naughtiness 
which seems to trouble you. To my 
mind, Irene has handled a difficult sit- 
uation with wonderful delicacy and in- 
sight. After all, such things do ex- 
ist !” 

“And I am sure,” cried Irene, her 
voice breaking, “my heroine does noth- 
ing beyond forgiveness. She goes to 
the edge of the precipice, she is dragged 
down—but she saves herself in the end, 


’ 


. you know she does!” 


“What you call the precipice,” re- 
turned Herbert mildly, “is, in other 
words, the divorce court. A woman 
who ventures so very near the edge of 
that pitside does not draw back—be- 
lieve me, my dear Irene—without more 
or less tar on her petticoats.” 

The eyes which Irene turned upon 
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her husband were, to Wallace’s sur- 
prise, touched with a certain fear. He 
watched her in keen expectancy of her 
next words; but as she opened her lips 
to speak, her utterance was nipped by 
the sudden approach of rattling taffeta 
petticoats. 

“Herbert!” came in the sharp, clear 
tones of his sister—a voice which, what- 
ever the speaker’s humor, sounded al- 
ways like the accents of scolding. 
“Herbert, mama is waiting for her rub- 
ber!” 

In evident relief at this enforced ter- 
mination of an embarrassing conversa- 
tion, Herbert rose to his feet. Flor- 
ence’s black eyes darted quick glances 
at the crumpled manuscript upon the 
table. “So you’ve been reading the 
play,” she said. “Well, it looks as 
though some one had been reading it 
pretty bad!” She stopped and coughed 
slightly. “It’s—it’s very clever, isn’t 
it?” she said, in the tone of the woman 
to whom cleverness is the eighth cardi- 
nal sin. 

“Yes,” responded Herbert, “very 
clever, indeed!” 

For a moment he stood in evident 
embarrassment, then he turned back to 
his wife. 

“Don’t think that I mean to hurt your 
feelings, Irene,” he said gravely, “but 
if that’s the- result of your scribbling,” 
and he pointed an accusing finger at the 
unfortunate pile of manuscript, “I say, 
burn it, and empty your ink-bottle on 
the ashes. Surely, there are other em- 
ployments for a lady in your position 
to ay 





“Go spin, you jade, go spin!” mur- 
mured Wallace, with an agreeable 
smile. 

With a hardly perceptible tightening 
of the lips, Herbert turned toward him. 
“The spinning-wheel,” he retorted, with 


some severity, “is at least a more wom- . 


anly implement than the muck-rake !”’ 
In the instant of silence which fol- 
lowed, Florence Winans, arranging her 
combs, turned away her head to hide a 
smile. Irene, very white and_ still, 
studied the crystal embroidery on the 
toe of her satin slipper. ’ 
Suddenly a sweet, tremulous voice, 


calling from the next room, gave the 
impossible scene its cue for dissolving. 
“Come, children—I’m waiting for my 
whist!” 

In evident relief at ihe necessity of 
obedience, Herbert turne| away. 

“I suppose,” said Florence primly, 
over her shoulder, “that you don’t care 
to join us?” 

“T detest cards,” replied Irene gloom- 
ily. And Wallace, rising to his feet, 
pleaded the urgent excuse of a speedy 
return to town. 

The heavy portiére swung to, and 
they were left alone together. Turning 
back to Irene, Wallace saw, to his 
amazement, that her eyes were full of 
tears. With the tact tpon which he 
prided himself, he turned away from 
this revelation of her emotion to the 
piano still open at the other end ot the 
room. “Won’t you play something for 
me, Irene?” he asked gently. And the 
next moment he received her voiceless 
thanks for this consideration in her 
sweet and sympathetic rendering of his 
favorite nocturne. 

Had he cared to dissect her mood, he 
might easily, he knew that well, have 
found at the base of it merely the dra- 
matic instinct working itself to the sur- 
face in this attitude of gentle sorrow. 
However, he felt genuine pity for her 
in her recent mortification; and, more- 
over, in the presence of a pretty woman 
it is always more agreeable to believe 
her emotion genuine than merely the 
shadow of a subtle, shifting fancy. 

So, as Irene played, he leaned over 
the piano toward her, allowing himself 
to be carried away by the fragrance of 
her presence, the charm of her music, 
the realization of the unhappiness so 
recently revealed to him. 

“T wonder if you realize how they 
miss you, Irene?” He spoke in soft 
unison with her murmuring music. “TI 
wonder if you realize how they miss 
you, the old places and the old friends ?” 

For an instant her hands wavered on 
the keyboard, a false note marred the 
perfection of her flowing melody. Yes, 
beyond a doubt so much of her was 
real, her loyalty to the old friends from 
whom fate had separated her. 














“T don’t know,” she said softly, 
“whether they miss me or not. But 
I do know—I miss them !” 

For an instant her voice and her 
music trailed away together in a self- 
betraying softness. Then, as though in 
anger at her own weakness, she broke 
into a wild fantasy of an Hungarian 
waltz. 

“What is the use,” she cried sudden- 
ly, “for me to play that soft, pious kind 
of music? I’m not good enough to play 
Bach, like Florence. I haven’t soul 
enough even for Chopin. No, Brahms 
is where I belong—listen, isn’t it posi- 
tively devilish, this dance-music ?” With 
a crashing exaggeration of the bass, 
she twisted and banged the wild melody 
into a fantastic distortion of itself. In 
a mild gesture of protest, Wallace 
raised his hands to his ears. 

“No, I don’t flatter myself that you 
will like my music,” she cried, “any 
more than I expect you to like me. No- 
body is expected to approve of me, you 
see. Didn’t you hear just now I am 
not a proper person?” 

For the first time, she was admit- 
ting him back to the old confidential 
footing, taking him behind on scenes 
in her married life. If the situation was 
to be made tenable, it must be handled 
at first very, very gently; at least, he 
would mot commit the blunder of be- 
littling her husband in his reply. 

“You must make allowance for Her- 
bert,” he said softly; “his bringing up 
has been strict, his point of view is not 
the same as—as yours and mine.” He 
glanced at her to see how she would 
take this rather daring association of 
pronouns, but her face, over her mo- 
ving hands, was averted into the shad- 
ow, so he went on: 

“After all, you could hardly expect 
him to realize what a wonderful piece 
of work it is that you have done. Good 
old Herbert—the best chap in the 
world, but, of course, not quite 
He stopped short again to see if she 
wold vouchsafe him some sign, but 
she played on—softly now, airily and 
wistfully. Then Wallace added, with 
apparent unconsciousness: 

“T saw Jane Veddar yesterday.” 
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This time his words were rewarded 
with success. Irene’s brown eyes, kin- 
dled with a sudden blaze of interest, 
came back to him. 

“Jane Veddar—what did she have to 
say?” 

“Oh, the usual thing,” he replied air- 
ily. “Poor Jane—I don’t believe Her- 
bert found much to approve of in her, 
Rénée! There’s no doubt she’s been 
wandering about that precipice for some 
years—I am afraid sensitive nostrils 
might detect a faint tinge of tar under 
the odor of her violets. But what a 
kind heart, Rénée—what a splendid, 
blazing genius!” 

Irene nodded with enthusiasm. “She’s 
all of that,” she replied quickly. Then, 
raising her eyes in expectation, she sat 
and waited. 

“Well, Wallace?” she asked. 

He laughed. “You are a_ witch, 
Rénée!” he said. ‘“There’s no use in 
trying to elude you. Yes, she asked me 
of the fate of my charming friend, Irene 
Carmichael, and that wonderful, prom- 
ising, scenario, “The House of Bond- 
agé,’” 

Irene took in her breath, and her 
eyes grew dark and somber. “You 
mean?” she asked. 

Wallace leaned toward her. “I mean, 
it’s the chance of your life, Rénée,” he 
said tensely. ‘“Veddar’s new play, that 
she brought out last month, has been as 
near a failure as one of her productions 
could be. Feeble, atrophied stuff! She’s 
hunting all over New York now for a 
new piece that gives her a chance to be 
herself—half-devil, half-angel, all wom- 
an! That’s your play, Rénée! Are you 
going to let me take it to town with me 
now, to read to her to-night?” 

Beneath Irene’s hands the chords died 
faintly away, between her lips the 
breath fluttered unsteadily. Her eyes 
rested on Wallace’s—a glance this time 
of mutual sympathy, of completely 
yielding understanding. 

“You know as well as I do, Wallace,” 
she said slowly, “Herbert would never 
consent.” 

Wallace said nothing, but continued 
to look at her. In that glance she saw 
reflected a perfect comprehension of all 
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the conditions of her present life—the 
constrictions of conventionality, the 
lack of sympathetic comradeship, the 
emptiness, the hopeless boredom. And, 
also, she read confirmation of the fact, 
hardly realized before, that close beside 
her, pointing her way to freedom, she 
had a friend and ally. For the first 
time since her marriage, perhaps, she 
realized completely her own unhappi- 
ness, and the miserable injustice of the 
lot dealt out to her by destiny; and 
with a mounting fury of her ever-vol- 
atile, shifting mood, she saw herself 
the martyr, the misunderstood genius, 
the fiery soul quenched and beaten back 
to earth. 

Slowly she rose to her feet. 

“You may take the play with you, 
Wallace,” she said, in a tone which, as 
Wallace observed with secret amuse- 
ment, might well have suited her own 
heroine. “Take the play and send it to 
Mrs. Veddar to-morrow !” 

Wallace smiled as he gathered to- 
gether the scattered leaves of manu- 
script, replacing each act in its defaced 
and crumpled cover. 

“It's a bit the worse for wear,” he 
remarked, “like poor Jane herself, so 
she won’t mind that.” 

Crossing the room to the heavily em- 
broidered bell-pull, he rang to summon 
his motor, then turned toward the hall. 
Like a child unwilling to relinquish the 
sweets of his sympathy and praise, 
Irene tagged after him with noiseless 
footsteps. As they passed the west 
room, an animated discussion on the 
subject of an unsettled score prevented 
any notice on the part of the bridge- 
players, and Wallace waved his hand 
toward the curtained doorway with an 
airy gesture of farewell. 

“The rigor of the game!” he said. 
“You'll say good night to Aunt Helena 
for me, won’t you, Irene? Here’s my 
car—what a pity you weren’t coming 
with me to see Jane to-night, Rénée!” 

Irene nodded with an excited little 
laugh as she stepped out beside him on 
the dim piazza, whose wall of rustling 
leaves was barely penetrated by the 
flaring lamps of the waiting automo- 
bile. 


“Wouldn’t it be delightful!” she said, 
with a laugh. “But you'll be my proxy, 
won’t you, Wallace?” 

“T’ll run down to the theater to-mor- 
row,” he answered, “and see Jane her- 
self—and the very instant plans can be 
made, I'll let you know. You can de- 
pend on me to push the thing for all 
it’s worth, Rénée. We'll make a suc- 
cess of it, you'll see!” 

She laid a hand on his arm. Her 
face, lifted up to his in the faint light, 
was alive with a new expression— 
neitker melancholy nor defiant nor 
whimsical, but all alive with tender, 
breathing gratitude. 

“I’m not denying,” she said, “that it 
would be very charming to have it a 
success—but I’m not counting on that, 
and it’s not for any possible far-away 
triumph that I am grateful to you, Wal- 
lace. When you came this afternoon I 
was nearly down and out, as you saw 
for yourself. No, it’s not anybody’s 
fault’”—she checked his unspoken com- 
ment with a sudden conscientious scru- 
ple—“they are all very good to me, you 
know. But sometimes, in this elegant, 
enforced idleness, the thought of the 
old hard-working, ambitious life comes 
back to me with a perfect nostalgia of 
longing. Of course, nobody could un- 
derstand it—but you understood, Wal- 
lace, and you have helped me more than 
you can guess already. Then, when I 
think of what you are going to try to 
do for me in the future Oh, Wal- 
lace, think of it! Suppose it should be 
a success!” 

Wallace looked at her. If ever in his 
life he had known genuine passion, it 
had been kindled, perhaps, by the slen- 
der, bright-eyed woman at his side; 
and now, after a year’s quiescence, at 
the sweetness of her accents his emo- 
tion flamed again into a sudden imperi- 
ous life. And the manuscript in his 
hand, from being a mere symbol of tri- 
umph over a disagreeably superior 
cousin, became suddenly the potential 
means of a more intoxicating success 
of which he had never dared to dream. 

“It will be a success,” he answered, 
with ready confidence, “and then no 
longer. this dull old life, Rénée. Herb 





























may disapprove as much as he chooses 
—the fact remains that if all goes as it 
should there’s a new life opening for 
you from this very moment, you poor 
little misunderstood genius! Life, life! 
Think of it, Rénée!” 

In her kindling eyes he read a pro- 
found detached delight in the perfect 
dramatic quality of the situation which 
emboldened. him to add, as he lifted her 
hand to his lips: “Good-by, Rénée— 
good-by, beautiful Rénée!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tormented with impatience to know 
the outcome of Wallace’s interview with 
Jane Veddar, terrified in her more over- 
borne, submissive moments by appre- 
hension of her husband’s anger at the 
possible future revelation of her re- 
bellion and deceit, and more than ever 
distraught by the placidity of the at- 
mosphere in which she was forced to 
await news so possibly revolutionary in 
character, Irene passed the next three 
days in a condition of mental strain 
which she was unable to conceal. 

Bits of Wallace’s criticism of the 
play, his praise of it, came back to her 
piecemeal. Sometimes she would be as- 
sailed with some such recollection in the 
midst of speaking to some member of 
the household, and her lips would pause 
open on the word, and her eyes be- 
came vacant, while her mind uncontrol- 
lably was diverted to a consideration of 
that particular scene of the drama to 
which the phrase referred. 

To be sure, there had been little that 
Wallace had said that was not deli- 
ciously sympathetic and flattering. Was 
it just because he was—a good friend? 
Yet, surely he would not have taken it 
himself to Veddar unless he honestly be- 
lieved in the power of it; and he knew 
his ground particularly well in such 
things. Could it be true—be true that 
the play was as good as it seemed to 
her in those splendid hours of creation 
when the blood went singing to her 
head as if from the stimulus of wine? 
Could it be true that this much about 
her was solidly and unchangeably real, 
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not dependent upon a mood, a setting, 
a suggestion—that she really was the 
genius Wallace had declared her? 

Yet how impossible. that Jane Ved- 
dar, the brilliant, successful, scandalous 
Veddar, should accept the play! How 
wild a dream it was that she should sit, 
that beluxuried, adored, eagerly sought 
woman, in all the overcrowded mo- 
ments of her days, in the midst of her 
regal surroundings, and commit to 
memory the lines, the pages, that Irene 
Calhoun had written at the silly little 
desk in the corner of her bedroom! 
How mad a vision, that of a hard- 
headed, skeptical manager risking a pro- 
duction of the play, of debts incurred 
for costuming and salaries, of ten per- 
sonalities being assembled day after day 
to rehearse her poor little scenes, and 
finally of the far-away, aloof, un-get- 
atable public coming afoot and in car- 
riages every night to hear her lines re- 
cited ! 

Then plunged in the despairing cer- 
tainty of this, around would she veer 
to the other side. Millions of people 
clamoring to be amused, dozens of plays 
being produced each season—after all, 
she had brains like the rest of them. 
Why shouldn’t she have written a suc- 
cessful play? But, then 

Then, if she had, if that miraculous 
thing should have happened, if at her 
first shot she had struck the very center 
of the target, if Veddar signified her 
willingness at some time to produce the 
thing—what about Herbert? He had 
advised her to burn the manuscript, to 
think no more about such matters. He 
would be angry enough to find that she 
contemplated so much as writing an- 
other play of that description. What 
would be his fury at her daring to have 
this one produced, to place it before the 
public for criticism with her name at- 
tached to it? 

In all this torment of doubt and sus- 
pense and apprehension, she was very 
honestly herself. Perhaps not for a 
long time had anything so stripped 
away the costumes in character that she 
wore, and left her just the woman that 
she was. And though the dramatic in- 
stinct in her was sufficiently in evidence 
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to paint in glowing colors the counter- 
feit presentment of herself posed as a 
successful genius, the old “square” hon- 
esty in her refused to forget that she 
was Herbert Calhoun’s wife, eating his 
bread, wearing his jewels, and bearing 
his name. ; 

She had displeased him by writing 
the play, she had deceived him in not 
making him acquainted with the fact 
that she had formally submitted the play 
for acceptance, she would infuriate him 
by agreeing to its production. Of just 
what was he capable under such con- 
ditions? 

The third day found her actually 
thinner. She had slept badly, eaten 
barely enough to screen herself from 
too much comment, and the excitement 
within her was burning away her tis- 
sues as so much tow. There had al- 
ways been a supernormal response jn 
her frail physique to any mental ‘condi- 
tion of hers. She was one of the rare 
people, one whose mind was not mere- 
ly lodged in her body as a spoon may 
be put into a leather case, but whose 
mind expressed itself in every fiber of 
her flesh and bone, every pulse of her 
heart, every light of her eyes. It 
seemed to flow through her whole be- 
ing visibly like an electric current, with 
power to make her glow with radiance, 
or even, perhaps, to strike her dead 
should it gain in too sudden strength 
and volume. 

The fact that her nerves were worn 
with the emotions of these last three 
days was made very clear to herself 
when she jumped almost with an excla- 
mation at a very quiet rap on the door 
of her bedroom. “Come!” she said, 
turning her restless walking to face the 
matter. 

“If you please, madam, the tele- 
phone.” 

It was an amusing contrast—had she 
stopped to think of it—this excitement 
over a telephone-message to the deadly 
custom of it in the old days when the 
machine jingled all day long with calls 
from friends and editors. She ran past 
the servant and down the stairs. Some- 
thing unusual in her throat and an un- 
wonted fluttering of her heart made her 


voice unlike her own as she put her lips 
to the modern innovation in the old hall 
below. 

“Hello! I want to speak to Mrs. 
Herbert Calhoun.” 

It was Wallace Hunter’s voice. It 
was something about the play. She felt 
dizzy, frightened, excited. ‘“But—but,” 
she stammered, “this is I.” 

She was aware that Florence Winans 
had come to the door of the west room 
a little farther down the hall and was 
listening. The stupid rudeness of the 
action irritated her. Was a person to 
have no privacy? she asked herself an- 
grily. Yet the more honest side of her 
acknowledged that it was the incon- 
venience of being able to speak frankly 
that really annoyed her. “But these peo- 
ple live in heaps!” she had often told 
herself. “They know all about one an- 
other!” 

“Is that you, Irene?” said the voice 
in the wire. 

“Yes—yes.” 

“Doesn't sound a bit like you, Rénée. 
What's the matter with your voice?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. She 
wanted to add: “I am excited, I sup- 
pose,” but the presence by the doorway 
restrained her. “You'll have your lis- 
tening for your pains, my lady,” she 
resolved mentally. 

“T recognize you now. Didn’t want 
to give anything away, you know, to 
any one else. Oh, Rénée, I have got 
news for you! What do you suppose ?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. Her voice 
trembled with her eagerness, and then 
choked. 

“It’s a go, it’s a go!” said Wallace. 
His own tones were more excited than 
hers. “Veddar is crazy about the thing 
—says it gives her just the chance she 
wants.” 

“Oh, not really! Oh, it can’t be!” 
She caught herself up sharply. “You 
don’t say so!” she added more calmly. 

The voice in the telephone burst into 
a vexed bewilderment. “You don’t say 
so? Rénée, what’s the matter with you? 
Do you hear what I'm telling you? I 
am crazy myself with excitement. I am 
shouting here in the booth. You don’t 
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say so! Hold on, is somebody near- 
by?” 

“Yes,” said Irene, in great relief. 

“Oh, now I understand. I'll do all 
the talking. You just say yes or no, 
see? Don’t burst with excitement right 
there. Because that’s not all the news, 
my dear girl.” 

“Go on,” she said. Her heart flut- 
tered with the repressed excitement. 

“Veddar’s new play—put on last 
month—is not a go. Do you hear me?” 

“Yes—yes.” 

“She was hunting everywhere for an- 
other possible piece of work. None of 
them gives her the chance to show her 
emotional quality sufficiently. Yours 
does—she says it is the best thing she 
has had on for three seasons. And, my 
dear girl, it goes on right away—do you 
hear me—right away!” 

Her knees were shaking with excite- 
ment. She wanted to clap her hands 
and cry. “Yes,” she said faintly. 

“Now, listen, Rénée!” 

“Yes—yes.” 

“T said you would come in and talk 
it over with Veddar to-morrow. She 
wants a couple of changes made—more 
or less technical, you know. But she 
knows about her own power, and nat- 
urally you don’t mind. Write in a mil- 
lion screams for her, if she wants them. 
Rénée, it’s the chance of your lifetime 
—I am so proud of you, my dear girl! 
You poor child, how can you stand there 
like that? Haven’t fainted, have you, 
dear ?” 

“No,” she said, with a hysterical gig- 
gle. 

“Well—— Oh, isn’t it glorious? 
Listen, dear.” 

The familiar word passed unnoticed 
by them both. “You come in town to- 
morrow. Go direct to Mrs. Veddar’s 
—twelve o’clock—you know where she 
lives ?” 

ae 

“Arrange everything with her. Then 
I'll call for you, and take you to lunch- 
eon with me at the St. Regis. That’s 
near her, and quiet, and we can talk. 
Oh, good Lord! Rénée, I- couldn’t be 
more excited if it was my own. Will 
you do that, dear?—lunch with me at 


one? You can go back to Jane Veddar’s 
afterward if she wants to talk it over 
more. But I must see you just to tell 
you how glad I am, how proud I am. 
I can hardly keep my coat on, Rénée! 
How can you stand there like that?” 

“It is hard—very hard,” she gasped. 
The hand that held the receiver shook 
visibly. Oh, to get up into her own 
room and cry and laugh and cry! 

“You poor child, I won’t keep you 
but a moment more. There’s just this 
—are you listening ?” 

“Yes—yes—of course.” 

“Well, this is a rush order, you un- 
derstand. The play will be read Sun- 
day morning to the company. Ved- 
dar’s a wonder. She’s got them all 
picked out now. Now, Henderson— 
that’s her press-man, you know—he 
wants to get busy right away. There’s 
a notice about it going in this evening’s 
paper.” 

“Oh!” cried Irene involuntarily. 

“Yes, you see, he has got to rush 
about or the thing won’t be properly 
worked up in so short a time. He has 
a fine Sunday-story feature planned— 
your picture and hers. Good Lord! 
how the old crowd will sit up! I tell 
you, Rénée, we'll all be there opening- 
night if Tessie has to come in a mackin- 
tosh. Poor Tessie never did have any 
clothes. Oh, Rénée, isn’t it glorious, 
glorious, glorious ?” 

“Yes—but tell me x 

“Yes, about Henderson. Well, I 
didn’t know how you wanted to sign 
yourself—Irene Carmichael or Irene 
Calhoun, or how.” 

“Wait a minute,” she faltered. “I 
never thought of that.” 

“T should suggest Irene Carmichael. 
After all, that’s the name you wrote un- 
der.” 

“Yes—perhaps that is best.” 

“But Henderson, of course, will want 
to say you are Mrs. Herbert Calhoun, 
wife of the well-known millionaire, so- 
ciety woman, prancing beauty, and all 
that.” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no—really, no!” she 
protested vehemently. “You know he 
does 

“IT know he doesn’t approve, and all 
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that, my dear girl. But it will add an 
interest to the play in the eyes of a lot 
of folks, and really when they are do- 
ing so much for you, putting on your 
first play and all that—you really 
mustn’t deny them any stick to beat the 
drum with, my dear. That wouldn’t be 
fair.” 

“Wouldn’t it?” she begged. “Oh, I 
don’t want to do that.” 

“Nonsense! Herb will cut up rough, 
perhaps, at first; but, my dear girl, he 
can’t help being proud of you in the 
end. He can’t help it! Now, just 
leave that to me. I'll tell him he’s an 
ass, if he cuts up. Why, you have a 
career ahead of you, you're the real 
thing, Rénée! You’re going to be in 
every paper, every magazine, every bill- 
board, every mouth in New York. 
Who’s Herb, to stand in your way? 
Nonsense! Rot! Leave it to me. Hen- 
derson knows his business, and he 
knows he has got to use every bleck in 
the box this time. Oh, Rénée, what fun! 
You are sure you understand about to- 
morrow—go to Jane Veddar’s right 
from the train, then I’ll call for you at 
one o'clock.” 

“Ves, yes. I understand,” she said. 

“T will ring off, now, you poor dear. 
Go up-stairs and put your head in a 
trunk and scream. You'll feel better. 
Good-by, dear. Oh, I am so glad about 
it and so proud of you, I can’t wait un- 
til to-morrow to see you again. Good- 
by, good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Irene. The voice 
sounded flat and frightened. She 
dropped the receiver into its place and 
turned toward the stairs. 

“Whom were you talking to, Irene?” 
said Florence Winans, from the door- 
way. She stood with her embroidery in 
one hand, rearranging the combs of 
her back hair with the other. Her voice 
suggested a polite interest, but her eyes 
were keen with curiosity, and she was 
wholly oblivious of the impertinence of 
the question. 

Irene paused, her foot on the stair. 
The impulse to baffle this inquiry or to 
lie in answering claimed her first. But 
almost without a perceptible hesitation 
she had said to herself: “Why 


shouldn’t I tell the truth? They will 
know in a day or so, anyway.” 

“Tt was Wallace,” she said coldly. 

“Wallace? Dear me, he must have 
had a lot to tell you, just after having 
spent the evening here.” 

The consciousness of her superiority 
filled Irene. Here she was, an ac- 
claimed brilliant writer, a playwright 
with a production, tolerating the rude 
inquisitiveness of a brainless woman 
simply because of a family connection. 
Precisely as she would have had her 
heroine do it, she looked the woman 
squarely in the eyes. “Are you asking 
me to tell you what we were talking 
about?” she asked, in an even, for- 
bearing tone. 

Florence Winans retreated before the 
question. “Oh, if it is so private, nat- 
urally not. I don’t want to intrude on 
any secrets,” she said, with a meaning 
haste. ‘Please excuse me.” 

“Certainly,” said Irene, with a bend 
of the head. She went up the stairs 
with much dignity—just as her heroine 
would have done. 

But once in her own room, it was 
another thing. Locking the door, she 
spun around in a whirling circle, and 
finally collapsed dizzily on the bed. It 
had come! It was real! She was real 
Yes, yes, that was what Wallace had 
said: “You are the real thing.” It 
meant that she had a value above other 
people, that she was going to be some- 
body instead of acting at being some- 
body. And then to have written a play 
for Jane Veddar, to have a Broadway 
production. And at once, this very win- 
ter! 

She buried her face in the pillows to 
stifle the noise she felt she might make. 
She wanted to scream. What was it 
Wallace had said? “Put your head in 
a trunk!” Oh, dear old Wallace! How 
he did care and understand! Why 
wasn’t Herbert like that? What a help 
he could be to her if he only were like 
that! 

What should she wear to-morrow? 
She righted herself on the bed and sat 
up. What would be the most effective 
thing? Ah—her plain, plain little gray 
tailored suit, with a simple lawn blouse 
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that had a pleated hemstitched ruffle 
down the front. She would have some 
violets in the fluff of it. And the little 
green toque with the iridescent feath- 
ers. That would be ideal—simple, mod- 
est, elegant, and knowing! She would 
stand out against Jane Veddar’s odal- 
isque surroundings in that costume, she 
would look the distinguished young 
playwright to the finger-tips. 

Who would be there beside Veddar? 
she wondered. A manager, a leading- 
man? Oh, the excitement of it, the 
great, glorious, jumping excitement of 
it after all this dulness! 

She looked about the room slowly, as 
if_it stood for the whole year of her life 
since she had married Herbert Cal- 
houn. “How have I ever endured it?” 
she asked herself again and again. 
“How have I ever been able to crush 
myself down into the rut of this?” 

Yet in spite of her contempt of these 
surroundings she felt their influence, 
and was conscious underneath all her 
joyous exhilaration in the wonderful 
news that Wallace had just given her, 
of a continual uneasiness amounting al- 
most to apprehension in the thought 
she could not expel: “What is Her- 
bert going to say about this ? What is 
Herbert going to say? 


CHAPTER V. 

When luncheon-time came she almost 
feared to go down-stairs. She lacked 
the courage to tell these women of her 
success, knowing that to them she might 
as well brag of having robbed a bank. 
Besides, if Florence Winans were to 
break the news of it to Herbert, she 
would put it in the very worst light in 
the world, and he would never become 
reconciled to the idea. She tried to re- 
sume her old expression of weariness 
before the glass when she went down- 
stairs. 

Madame Calhoun was very fond of 
this odd, likable girl her son had mar- 
ried, and, indeed, she might well be 
so; for Irene tried hard to please her 
from the very first. But the old lady 
had but two ideas in life, one was her 
son and the other was her church, and 


since she believed her enthusiasm in the 
first was shared by Irene, she hoped to 
make her adopt the second, as well. 
Her pretty, blind, old-fashioned way of 
going about this latter endeavor was, at 


“all times suitable, and a great many un- 


suitable, to talk in Irene’s presence 
about church affairs, to ask her advice 
concerning altar-cloths and Sunday 
flowers, and to discuss with her the 
orthodoxy of the sermon of the recent 
services. 

Irene, who had always gone to 
church with her merely to pléase her, 
just as she drove with her or accom- 
panied her in her charitable visits, had 
rarely any idea of the sermon, and still 
less what orthodoxy was except that it 
had no part in her. But she played the 
role sweetly, and with the very gentlest 
and most laudable intentions, and some- 
times the old lady felt that her labor 
must be reaping its reward. 

Perhaps Florence had told her 
mother something about the day, or per- 
haps she had merely directed her 
mother’s thought in the direction of con- 
demning all such proceedings general- 
ly; Irene could not tell. But certain it 
was that at luncheon, between mouth- 
fuls of paté and sips of tea, Madame 
Calhoun held forth, with her gentle 
voice and unmovable conviction, on the 
demoralizing influence of the theater 
and the unfitness of certain themes for 
any handling save that necessarily given 
them in the Book of Books. 

Irene sat listening, genuinely 
troubled. She would have been very 
glad to stand forth honestly in her 
own colors, but she felt the importance 
of her dealing first with Herbert; that 
perhaps all their future relation de- 
pended upon her keeping silent at this 
juncture. It was all the harder to do 
this because Florence sat opposite, still 
enraged at the rebuff she had that 
morning received, smiling malicious- 
ly whenever her mother’s discourse 
chanced upon some phase that might di- 
rectly apply to Irene’s play. 

But the knowledge that elsewhere 
others were protesting the greatness of 
her work and that very soon her vin- 
dication would burst upon these people 
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like fireworks on the lawn outside, bore 
her up through the unpleasant ordeal. 
Even Florence Winans’ disagreeable 
smile proved of no effect. 

“T am going to meet people to-mor- 


row who think I am clever, people who* 


are willing to stake a very great deal 
of money on my brains, you silly lit- 
tle thing,’ she said mentally to the 
woman opposite. “They don’t know 
that you exist. They would not hear 
you if you piped your silly little note 
all day. But as for me, they will lis- 
ten to every word of mine, do you know 
that?—and by and by all New York 
will be listening, too! I can afford to 
wait.” 

So she sat patiently, apparently lis- 
tening, and now and then smiling gen- 
tly at the speaker. For she had a nat- 
ural reverence for age and a genuine 
attachment for the old-fashioned, high- 
church, bigoted old lady who no more 
expected to see a Buddhist in heaven 
than at her own table. 

The day wore on slowly enough. She 
excused herself from going out by 
pleading letters to write. But she saw 
Madame Calhoun into the carriage her- 
self, Peters always attending, and she 
even kissed the placid, self-contented, 
high-church cheek with more warmth 
than usual. 

Then she went back to the -veranda, 
to walk up and down, watching every 
inch of the sun’s descension until a 
mass of cloud gathering in the sky con- 
cealed it from her sight. Would the 
night never come, and the next day? 
Oh, the dear next day! She planned 
every moment of it, what hour she 
should rise, how she would do her hair, 
what jewel she would wear at her 
throat, how she would pin the violets 
into the crisp ruffle of her shirt-front, 
how she would breakfast, how pass the 
half-hour in the train—the eleven- 
o’clock, not the regular business train 
that Herbert always took, so that there 
might be no one by to hear her tell the 
cabman where to drive—over and over 
she told the details, like the beads of a 
rosary in the hands of a peculiarly de- 
vout nun. 

Between that deliciously happy time 





and the present, however, there lay the 
shadowed hours of her interview with 
Herbert. She did not like to think of 
it, and yet her mind kept reverting to 
it as a child will brood upon a visit to 
the dentist. “To have it out and over 
with,” was the determination of both, 
and yet none the less unpleasant for all 
its inevitable quality. 

An hour or so after Madame Cal- 
houn’s departure the carriage came roll- 
ing back. The clouds that had shut out 
the sun had begun to let down a fine 
cold rain that shortly after became a 
steady downpour. It was a childish dis- 
appointment to Irene. She had longed 
for a sunny day the morrow—she al- 
ways looked her best upon a sunny day. 
And the very steadiness and conserva- 
tism of the rain suggested an unbounded 
balance and reserve. But, although the 
veranda had become anything but an 
attractive place, she remained there, pre- 
ferring even its disagreeable dampness 
combined with solitude to chance en- 
counters with her sister-in-law. She 
wanted to be alone, to think out whd& 
she was going to say to her husband. 

Well as she might lay her plans, 
however, and arrange her scéne a faire 
and the setting and the best opening 
remarks, her labor was all to go for 
naught. An hour before she should ex- 
pect Herbert she went to her room to 
dress for dinner. It had grown dark 
early, and the dreary October rain still 
poured down ruthlessly. She sent for 
Peters to lay and light a fire in the room 
that served her husband and _ herself 
as a combined study and boudoir, and 
having dressed herself in a frock he 
very much liked and having seen to it 
that there was whisky near at hand to 
give him a saving draft when he came 
in cold from the drive from the station, 
she sat herself down before the fire to 
wait. 

But waiting there was none. Fully 
a half-hour before his time Herbert Cal- 
houn came in. She had never heard 
him come in just that way before. Two 
doors closed with a crash below, foot- 
steps came pounding up the stairs, and 
the door of the boudoir burst open with 
a boom. 
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She had risen to her feet and faced 
him. “Why, Herbert!” she said. 

He closed the door behind him as if 
all his human career had been but a 
preparation for the action. In the mo- 
ment that he stood there, the water roll- 
ing down his clothes made a puddle 
about his feet. He fiung his soft hat, 
soggy with rain, directly into the fire- 
place, and never taking his eyes from 
her, tore off his soaking coat and 
dropped it on the floor. 

“This is a nice piece of business!” 
he said, hoarse with anger. 

“What is the matter? Didn’t the car- 
riage meet you? You have come ear- 
lier. I suppose they didn’t expect you.” 
Her idea about the whisky and water 
recurred to her. “Let me give you 
something,” she added anxiously, ta- 
king up the decanter with a wifely 
hand. 

“Never mind that. Yes, of course, 
I’m wet through.” He sat down as he 
spoke and began tugging at the wet, 
ditty bootlaces that seemed to have been 
knotted with the ingenuity of some 
fiend instead of with his own familiar 
fingers. Perhaps part of the difficulty 
he encountered arose from his not look- 
ing to see what he did, but staring at 
her while he plucked blindly at the 
string’s. 

“Now, Irene, I want to know what 
this means. How did this affair get 
into the papers?” 

Her face lighted up with sudden 
understanding. She had _ forgotten 
about the announcement in the evening 
news. But it was not in search of just 
that information that Calhoun had 
spoken; he knew how it had got into 
the paper, and he did not wait for an 
answer. 

“T can’t understand how you could 
do such a thing, Irene!” he said furi- 
ously. “You certainly understood very 
fully what I thought of that piece of 
work, that play of yours. How a pure- 
minded woman could touch such'a sub- 
ject amazes me! But I'll be hanged if 
I can see how you for a moment could 
believe that when I so strongly disap- 
proved of your writing it—and dis- 
cussing it with Wallace, too - 
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He jerked off the sodden shoes as 
the laces came somewhat loose, and 
flung them down. Then in his striped 
gray-and-white socks, in his shirt- 
sleeves, his hair moist and rumpled, his 
face shiny with cold dampness, he con- 
fronted her, with something between ir- 
ritation at her stupidity and anger for 
her temerity in his look. Unfortunately 
for the success of his presentation of 
the case, Irene was aware of the ridic- 
ulous figure he made, and so continued 
to be quite unimpressed by his protests. 

“I heard about it at the office,” he 
said. “In the midst of a most impor- 
tant conversation, that Burrows man 
from Indiana came in and showed me 
the paragraph. Your name—my name 
and that woman’s on one line! Irene, 
you must have lost your mind. Do 
you imagine for one instant I would 
allow this thing to go any farther? 
There must be a complete denial in to- 
morrow’s paper. When you saw, when 
I told you frankly, how I felt about the 
matter, you should have told me imme- 
diately that this Veddar woman had 
also a copy of it, and I would have 
immediately taken steps to recover it. 
Now, of course, I can still do that and 
deny these reports, but it should never 
have been allowed to go as far as this. 
I am very angry with you _ indeed, 
Irene. You understood perfectly my 
position in the matter, and you should 
have told me what you had done with- 
out consulting me. Why didn’t you do 
that? Answer me, Irene! I won’t have 
eny secrets between us now!” 

She looked at him calmly as he stood 
before her, spluttering and excited in 
his unromantic garb. “I didn’t tell you 
because I hadn’t anything to tell,” she 
said. She spoke negligently, rejoicing 
in the contrast between them, and yet 
feeling more poignantly than ever the 
link of their connection. 

He looked blank, but still angry. “I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“T mean that the play did not go to 
Mrs. Veddar’—she accented the name 
—“until the following day.” 

“Do you mean to say that you sent it 
to ner after I had condemned it?” he 
gasped at her. 
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She leaned her head against her hand 
and looked at him. Standing there by 
the fire, one elbow on the mantle, one 
hand drawing her shimmering dainti- 
ness to a safe distance from the heat, 
she was aware of her likeness to her 
own heroine. “Oh, well, when you 
come to that,” she said, in character, 
“you know you are no judge of plays, 
Herbert.” 

“T am a judge of morality,” he re- 
torted, conscious that he could not deny 
her drawling assertion. 

“There is nothing immoral about the 
play,” she said, with a cold weariness. 

“Irene, do you go so far as to tell 
me # 

“An immoral play would be one with 
a tendency to disprove that wrong- 
doing is unpardonable, with a tendency 
to degrade. My dear Herbert, no one 
who sees that play, who sees through 
what unhappiness and degradation and 
grief that woman passes, would be 
tempted by it to go and do likewise.” 

“Well, no one will see it at all, that’s 
one satisfaction,” returned he as an an- 
swer to her argument. “I am not here 
to discuss the play with you. I came 
home to tell you what I think of your 
carrying the matter so far; and that I 
consider you have done me a great 
wrong, after you knew my position in 
the matter, to let the thing drift until 
this got into print. I did not know then 
that it was as bad as it is, and that you 
sent the very manuscript I excoriated to 
this horrible woman the very next 
day !” 

“It was the only copy I had,” she 
said negligently. 

“Trene, don’t be so flippant! This is 
a serious matter. I am very angry.” 

She leaned a little more easily on her 
hand and regarded him quietly. 

“T can’t bear to think of anything you 
ever touched being in that woman’s 
hand—a woman who is a disgrace to 
her profession !” 

“Yet you dined with us both once, I 
remember,” she said softly. 

He flushed uncomfortably. “I didn’t 
know anything about you then. It was 
arranged by Wallace. You were not 
my wife at the time. It is very differ- 





ent now.” He made a quick, excited 
gesture of putting the thing aside. “But 
never mind her. I didn’t come to dis- 
cuss her past. I came to x 

“You came to tell me you are angry. 
And you have done it. And it is quite 
unnecessary to have done it, for any 
one would know it by looking at you, 
I am certain. Do put on a house-coat 
and some slippers, and brush your hair. 
You look ridiculous.” 

His temper did not find cause to abate 
under this treatment. But he did not 
move to carry out her suggestioris. 
“We will finish this subject now, if 
you please. Are you going to send to 
that woman for the manuscript, or shall 
I? I will have a denial of the an- 
nouncement put in the morning paper.” 

“You will be unable to do anything 
of the kind. The report is true, and 
Mrs. Veddar’s press-agent will uphold 
it. As for sending for the manuscript, 
that is nonsense. I have an appointment 
to meet Mrs. Veddar to-morrow and 
make a couple of technical changes in 
the play that she has suggested. If 
you imagine for one moment the play 
is going to be withdrawn before it 
reaches a production, you are very much 
mistaken.” She never moved from her 
negligent pose, nor more than fleetingly 
regarded him as she said it. 

Herbert Calhoun for one brief in- 
stant gazed at her in an amazement 
that brought no words. But the angry 
flush on his face disappeared, and he 
became white with a pressure of pas- 
sion that might have frightened her 
had she been in any less superior pose. 

“Surely, when you married me, you 
did not expect me to give up all my 
work,” she said. 

“If you had in your mind so much 
as the shadow of this coming event 
when we were married, Irene,” said 
her husband with a still fierceness, 
“you should have been fair enough to 
tell me.” 

Instantly the woman lost her com- 
posure. Her face twitched as she 
turned to face him. “You mean that 
you regret having married me?” she 
said. 

“T did not say that, Irene. Whatever 
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a woman may do, a man could never 
say or infer such a thing. But you 
have o 

“TI do not wish to hear another word,” 
she interrupted him: “If you do re- 
gret our marriage, and I cannot see 
what other inference is to be drawn 
from what you said about being warned 
beforehand by my intention, there can 
be nothing to add to that.” 

She drew her dainty gown a little 
farther from his damp nearness, and 
going deliberately past him entered her 
own bedroom, and closed and locked 
the door. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Irene, sitting motionless by her bed- 
room window, gazed out with grave 
approval upon the slow, inevitable pano- 
rama of the sky—the dissolving storm, 
the dissolving stars, the dissolving night. 
“It’s going to be a fine day, after all,” 
she whispered to herself mechanically, 
and smiled at the creeping brightness 
of the dawn. 

Leaning forward to open the win- 
dow that she might inhale the fresh 
breath of the new day, she noted in 
dull surprise the protesting twinge of 
her long-crampec limbs and the numb- 
ness of her stiffened hands. In spite 
of the sincerity of her suffering, there 
quivered, somewhere in the subliminal 
recesses of her soul, a faint pang of ar- 
tistic satisfaction in the fitness of the 
scene. To sit here alone, all the long 
hours of the evening, the brooding, 
sleepless hours of the night, wearing 
still the white lace dress and the mask 
of anguish which she had worn the 
afternoon before. What could more 
fully attest the depth of her nature, the 
poignant reality of her pain? 

“T’ll sit here without moving,” she 
told herself passionately, “till he comes 
to me, or till——” 

The last clause, in the dramatic 
depths of her soul, she hardly dared 
finish. Yet such was her belief in the 
depth of her husband’s affection for 
her, in his certain repentance for his 
rash, stinging words of the night be- 
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fore, that she could not for a moment 
doubt his final capitulation. 

“He regrets his marriage with me— 
if he had known me for what I am, 
he would never have made me his wife.” 
Through her brain went ringing like 
a knell these final, these impossible 
words. The emotion which they in- 
duced, driving from her mind for the 
moment even the grand affair of the 
play, had made it impossible the eve- 
ning before for her to attend the family 
dinner-table. To the kind - messages 
from her mother-in-law which Peters 
dutifully chanted before her door, to 
the triumphant words of sympathy 
which Florence shot, like paper pellets, 
through the keyhole, she had made 
both the one reply; she was tired, her 
head ached, she was going to try the 
remedy of a good night’s sleep. 

But when the interminable dinner 
was at an end, the performance of 
Bach, the family rubber were termi- 
nated, and Herbert passed by her door 
on his way to bed—surely, surely then 
he would come to her with words of 
healing and tenderness. 

At last his heavy steps came down 
the polished floor of the corridor—had 
they so much as hesitated before her 
door, the breathless woman _ within 
would have flung the door open to him 
and cast herself in tears upon his breast. 
For, in spite of the erratic independence 
of her nature, Irene possessed a very 
real loyalty, a very vivid repugnance 
that at her door should be laid the suf- 
fering of any human soul. 

Was he suffering, this poor husband 
of hers, alone in his room as she was 
alone in hers? Had she, perhaps, been 
too hasty—had she, after all, done 
wrong in following out the promptings 
of her own wild heart, instead of abiding 
by the judgment of this strong-souled 
man who had vowed to love and cher- 
ish her weakness? 

Under the influence of this new sug- 
gestion, her delicately balanced spirit 
quivered and spun like the magnetic 
needle within the sphere of some sud- 
den galvanic attraction. To her dis- 
traught soul any certain conclusion 
whatever, even the conviction of its 
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own sin, offered itself as an abiding 
rock of shelter. And by the time that 
the autumn dawn broke over sloping 
lawns and pale, winding river, Irene 
had condemned herself and all her 
works to the lowest depths of iniquity, 
and had bowed her suppliant, bleed- 
ing soul before the shrine of Herbert’s 
outraged dignity. 

“T’ll try to be a good wife, indeed!” 
she said to herself piteously, drama- 
tizing in her vivid brain the scene so 
soon to ensue, when Herbert with the 
new day should come to tap at her door. 
“T’ll try not to disgrace your name, 
I’ll do my poor best to be all that a pure 
woman and your wife should be.” 

The play, of course, would have to 
be withdrawn; in her present mood of 
self-immolation, the stupendous quality 
of the sacrifice was to her a source 
of satisfaction rather than of pain. 
Upon the suttee of married respectabil- 
ity she would fling this newly born, 
quivering child of her spiritual part, if 
by that renunciation she should be 
deemed a more fit mother of the Cal- 
houns to be. She started forward. 
Yes, this instant she would go to her 
husband with her pleas of forgiveness, 
her promises for future amendment. 

Then, by a remembrance of his last 
night’s words, she was forced back into 
her seat again. He had regretted their 
marriage, he had said; he had not dis- 
guised from her the suffering with 
which he faced her continued and in- 
evitable presence beside him as his wife. 
This being so, how would he receive 
the intrusion of her suffering and re- 
pentance? Suppose after she humi- 
liated herself before him No, her 
sensitive soul shrank in torture from the 
possibility. 

“T’ll wait here,” she said to herself, 
while her ears strained themselves for 
some sound of Herbert’s awakened 
presence in the slowly stirring house. 
“T’ll wait here, and if he loves me he 
will come to me.” 

Slowly the morning light brightened 
to full day; the alarm-clock in Flor- 
ence’s room, beneath hers, exploded in 
its shrill, insistent clamor, the faithful 
Wypbis clawed and whimpered for ad- 





mittance at the door next her own.) 
Her heart throbbed as she heard the 
dog’s leap through the opening door, 
his master’s morning greeting ; then the 
vigorous splashing of water which told 
her that her husband would soon be 
leaving his room. The moment was 
drawing nearer, the crucial moment of 
sacrifice and reconciliation. Did she, 
after all, love the man for whose sake 
she was about to give up the supreme 
achievement of her life? From that 
question her soul recoiled in doubt; but 
beyond all hesitation or danger of 
flinching, she had made up her mind 
that for the rest of her days she would 
play the part of the reproachless wife. 

The door of the neighboring room 
opened, the claws of the joyful dog 
scratched and slipped on the polished 
hall floor. . With an involuntary glance 
Irene swept a critical eye over the ap- 
parition which the cheval-glass in a 
near-by corner gave back to her. Yes, 
beyond doubt a fit figure of tragic de- 
spair, potent to move the most stub- 
born heart to forgiveness! She was 
still in the white dinner dress which 
she had worn the evening before, her 
thin bare shoulders were blue with the 
cold, her yellow hair, dampened with 
the night air, hung lank and uncurled 
about her ears. 

“Whether he loves me or not,” she 
said with a little reflex pang of satis- 
faction in her own utter abasement, 
“at least, he must pity me.” 

Nevertheless, in that flashing, instant 
when she heard her husband’s stép again 
upon the corridor, her instincts of loyal- 
ty and of repentance were as genuine 
as any impulse by which her restless, 
unhappy soul had ever yet been moved. 
And never, perhaps, had she known a 
more real pang of baffled expectancy 
than the breathless despair with which 
she heard her husband pass with meas- 
ured tread by her door; and _ later, 
hanging unnoticed from the open win- 
dow, beheld him jump into his electric 
runabout and disappear down the 
sweeping chalk-paved driveway. 

Slowly Irene rose to her feet; for 
once, the dramatic instinct had for- 
saken her. What to do, where to turn, 
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in this bankruptcy of all her good reso- 
lutions and unselfish intentions ? 

Her eyes, gazing down the empty 
driveway, filled with helpless tears. 
“T meant to be good,” she murmured 
to herself like a bewildered child. “I 
wanted to be good, and oh, he wouldn’t 
let me.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Irene, coming down the stairs two 
hours later, refreshed by cold water, 
curling-tongs, and powder-puff, looked 
a very different woman from the de- 
spairing creature who in the early morn- 
ing light had crouched by the window- 
seat. 

Despair, in fact, sat no longer in 
her eyes; though faintly tinged with 
the purple shadows of fatigue, still 
they were wide open, almost smiling 
with the relief of a fixed resolution, the 


consciousness of a superb dramatic 
climax. 
For one moment she stood in the 


wide, ugly hall, surveying the engra- 
vings and moose-antlers with which it 
was garnished, and waiting for the 
stiff-limbed Peters who, panting deco- 
rously, labored down the polished stair- 
case under the burden of a trunk. In 
a little gesture of regret, Irene flung 
out her hand toward the familiar adorn- 
ments, and toward the curtain of crim- 
son plush which hid the mahogany 
and Parian splendors of the drawing- 
room beyond. 

“Good-by, you poor old thing!” she 
said. “For the people that like you, 
you are just the kind of thing they like, 
I suppose—but oh, we were never meant 
to live together, you and I.” And as 
she contrasted these clumsy splendors of 
her doll’s house with the Spartan de- 
lights of the liberty which lay before 
her, her susceptible soul became for 
the instant that of Nora, the repressed, 
rebellious heroine herself. “It’s my 
right to escape from this dungeon,” she 


said. “It’s the right of each one 
of us to preserve his soul alive. And 


for the rest—who will care?” 
For the hundredth time since they 
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were spoken her husband’s final words 
came back upon her ears; and for the 
hundredth time her soul boiled up in in- 
dignant rebuttal. “I’ll show him,” she 
said to herself, “that I know better than 
to linger where my presence is no long- 
er desired.” 

“TI am sorry, madame,” Peters’ defer- 
ential tones, delicately compounded of 
reproach and apology, broke in upon 
her reverie, “I am very sorry, but Mr. 
Calhoun took the runabout, as usual, 
and madame is gone out for her drive 
in the victoria. So the dépdt-wagon 
was all that Stephen could send you.” 

“The dépot-wagon will take me to 
the train very well indeed, Peters,” in- 
terrupted Irene impatiently, as she 
stepped out under the porte-cochére. 

And as Peters, aided by the attendant 
groom, hoisted the brass-bound trunk 
up behind the black, respectably sub- 
urban vehicle, Irene turned her head to 
meet the sudden apparition of a stout, 
linen-aproned little figure, coming up 
the white roadway from the lower house 
with a basket in her hand. 

On Florence Winans’ hands were 
large, leather gloves, in the gloves were 
large, shiny shears. She had, in fact, 
risen early to attend to the transplant- 
ing of her mother’s favorite pansies, and 
was torn from this congenial task by 
the puzzling appearance of the dépdt- 
wagon. 

“Good morning, Irene,” she called 
out amicably, while her little sharp eyes 
took in every detail of the other’s out- 
fit, from lace veil to luggage. “I’m 
glad to see your headache’s better this 
morning.” 

“Very much better, thanks,” re- 
sponded Irene briefly, as she finished 
the last button of her long gray gloves. 

“Going to town?’ came the next 
touch of her inquisitor’s openly pro- 
bing weapon, and in spite of Irene’s 
vexation, her heart suddenly melted 
with pity at the clumsiness of her op- 
ponent’s tactics. 

“Clever girl,’ she smiled a trifle un- 
certainly. “However did you guess it? 


I am going to town.” 
“Oh!” 
this 


Florence’s mouth, opening to 


eject unbelieving monosyllable, 
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closed again like a trap. .Then with a 
curiosity which would be neither re- 
buffed nor concealed: “You're taking 
a trunk, aren’t you!” 

For an instant Irene flushed angrily ; 
then, as she realized how powerless, 
after all, was this woman’s stupidity 
to do her further harm, how soon she 
would be removed forever from the 
reach of her restless, buzzing sting, she 
answered with a sudden gentleness 
which made her sister-in-law stare and 
look foolish: 

“Yes, I’m taking a trunk, as you 
see, my dear. I have a few little things 
in it, such as one usually puts in a 
trunk. Would you care to have Peters 
take it down again and let me show 
them to you, my dear Florence?” 

Florence Winans snapped the gar- 
den-shears in her gauntleted hand, as 
though she feared that the words of 
her response were not sufficiently clear- 
cut and curt. “As I told you yester- 
day, my dear Irene, it is not my habit 
to intrude on people’s secrets,’ she re- 
torted with dignity. 

Irene, stepping into the carriage, 
turned with a little tremulous smile. 
After all, she was leaving the home 
which only a short time ago she had 
entered with such tender hopes, such 
high, lovely resolves. After all, the 
part of Nora, with all lofty aspirations 
and indomitable purpose, was no easy 
one to play. 

“Good-by, Florence,” she said in a 
voice which might have been that of 
her own heroine. And the other woman, 
staring at her, replied in her thin treble: 
“Good-by, Irene. I hope you won’t for- 
get we have the Butlers and Tren- 
holmes to dinner to-night, and they are 
very prompt people.” 

Irene smiled and waved her hand in 
enigmatical response as the fat horses, 
in answer to the driver’s whip, started 
in their lazy amble down the spotless 
driveway. ‘*Wybis, recognizing her 
presence in the closed carriage by a 
dog’s subtle freemasonry, came 
bounding in triumphant circles to join 
her. But the threatening whip of the 
coachman, and the shrill summons of 
Florence, soon withdrew from her this 


last link of the ancient affection which 
once bound her to her home. 

Her throat was dry, her eyes were 
wet and burning; but in her heart 
burned a strange, secret exhilaration, the 
consciousness of freedom, the hope of 
future triumphs. Her strongest sensa- 
tion was, perhaps, a formulated amaze- 
ment at the ease with which these vital 
ties, these imperative obligations were 
thus rent and cast aside. A few hours 
of anguished contemplation, the pack- 
ing of a trunk, the stepping into the 
carriage—and behold her Irene Car- 
michael once more. 

As the train bore her toward the city, 
her regrets for what she was leaving 
were more and more driven out by the 
exultant thought of the future lying 
ready before her. And when she 
stepped out, free and independent, in 
the midst of the throng in the old fa- 
miliar station, to jump into a hansom in 
the old familiar way, her flexible soul 
was so carried away by the delight of 
its audacious achievement that it re- 
fused to admit even the possibility of 
regret. 

“To number —— West Forty-fifth 
Street,” she commanded the cabman. 
Then, with a second thought, she halted 
him before the first florist’s shop, that 
she might carry out to its minutest de- 
tail the costume planned, in such hope 
and triumph, yesterday. From the 
pangs of mortification and of self-re- 
proach which formed a black barrier 
between that moment and this, she 
turned away with a resolution which 
this completion of that moment's fanci- 
ful plans helped to make valid. 

The violets were large and sweet, 
their fragrance went to her head like 
the fumes of brandy inhaled. ‘You’re 
free, you’re famous, you have the world 
at your feet for your ball, do you realize 
that?” she cried under her breath to 
the flushed, sparkling vision which 
smiled back at her from the oblong of 
dingy glass in the corner of the cab. 

Then, as the horse stopped with a 
jerk and a clatter of hoofs before the 
number indicated, she stopped a mo- 
ment to pin the violets into the lawn 
frill of her blouse, just as she had 
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planned yesterday. With downcast 
eyes and a modest pourboire, all in 
character, she dismissed the cabman. 
Then a demure, charming figure, all in 
gray with discreet touches of green 
and violet, she walked up the flight of 
stone steps, and rang the bell. 

“T regret very much, madam,” was 
the response of the exaggeratedly cor- 
rect English footman who opened to 
her, “Mrs. Veddar was suddenly called 
to the play’ouse this morning. But 
I beg your pardon, madam—are you 
Mrs. Calhoun ?” 

In disappointment and bewilderment, 
Irene nodded. The man flung the door 
wide open, as suddenly a familiar fig- 
ure appeared behind his plush. 

“Gen’'l’m’n ’ere waiting for you, 
madam.” And Wallace advanced, both 
hands held out, smiling in frank wel- 
come and delight. 

“My dear Rénée, I'm a_ bad sub- 
stitute for Mrs. Veddar, I know; but 
she called me up, ten minutes ago, to 
say that she was summoned immedi- 
ately to the theater, and as she was 
told at your house that you had started 
for town, she asked me to meet you 
and give you her apologies.” 

“Thank you, Wallace,” faltered 
Irene. So thoroughly was her soul 
made up for the part of a modest young 
author meeting a celebrity that even 
pleasure at the sight of a friend was 
blurred and dampened. “Then, Mrs. 
Veddar doesn’t want to see me at all?” 
she added lamely. 

“My dear Rénée, she is mad _ to 
see you. But now, to arrange ways 
and means. You see this October 
weather has been so warm, she is liv- 
ing just now out of town—out at Long 
Island. She runs out every night in 
her motor after the performance, and 
comes in again in the morning. So I 
am afraid you'll have to wait till to- 
morrow—though she’d prefer, it seems, 
to see you to-night; between midnight 
and two o’clock is always her best time 
for working. But out there at Stoney 
Garth—of course, that’s impossible.” 

“Impossible! And why?” responded 
Irene with a sudden gathering together 
of her spirits. 
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Wallace stared. “Why, you couldn’t 
leave home that way, I suppose %, 

“T don’t know,” returned Irene in 
very calm, even tones, and with a dis- 
tinct enjoyment of the sensational qual- 
ity of her announcement, “exactly what 
you mean by that way. But in the 
final way of all it is possible that I have 
left my home.” 

She stood for a moment with head 
dramatically lifted, while Wallace 
stared, and even the gentleman of the 
shoulder-knot condescended to turn his 
eyes with a glimmering of interest to- 
ward her. Then Wallace, swallowing 
his amazement with a perfection of 
self-control that delighted her, came 
forward and took her arm with a pro- 
tecting gesture. 

“T understand, my dear Rénée. Of 
course you don’t have to be at home 
to-night, so you can spend the night at 
Long Island with Mrs. Veddar. Tele- 
phone your mistress, please,’ he com- 
manded authoritatively, turning to the 





elegant menial in the doorway, “that 


Mr. Hunter will bring Mrs. Calhoun 
to Stoney Garth this afternoon to stay 
over to-morrow at least. You under- 
stand ?—to-night and to-morrow.” 

“Mr. "Unter and Mrs. Calhoun,” re- 
peated the servant with decorous grav- 
ity, “will spend the night and to-night at 
Stoney Garth, with Mrs. Veddar. Thank 
you, sir. Hanythink else, sir?’ 

Even in the whirl of Irene’s thoughts, 
the equivocal nature of this announce- 
ment struck startlingly upon her ears. 
The next instant, however, Wallace had 
turned away. The door was shut, and 
with a warm friendly hand beneath 
her arm, she was walking slowly down 
the steps again. 

“We'll jump into the machine—it’s 
just around the corner here, and run 
up through the park for an appetite,” 
declared Wallace in the most comforta- 
ble of every-day tones, as if the situa- 
tion were the most usual in the world. 
Then, as he ensconced her away 
among the cushions and with a careful 
hand wrapped the robe about her feet: 
“Now, you poor child,” he commanded 
in a suddenly gentle tone, “you aren’t 
going to speak a word till we sit down 
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to lunch—I can see you are completely 
done up—what you've been through, 
the Lord only knows! So now shut 
your eyes and breathe the fresh air. 
Later, you shall tell me all about it.” 

At this unaccustomed  tactfulness, 
Irene was unable to make any other re- 
sponse than a faint pressure of the 
hand which for a moment lay so kindly 
upon her own; and the very fact that 
no returning pressure was forced upon 
her served to fill her with a sudden 
glow of affectionate trust in the man 
beside her. How good it was in this 
lonely, roaring city, where people broke 
engagements and forgot your very ex- 
istence, to have a friend upon whom 
you could rely. 

In the warmth of this sudden comfor- 
table conviction, she turned to meet 
Wallace’s eyes, ardent yet melancholy, 
fixed upon her face; and in spite of a 
sudden unaccountable shyness, she met 
his gaze with a smile. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“You're a brave woman, dear,” cried 
Wallace softly as, lifting his glass of 
green chartreuse, he leaned toward 
Irene across the little, white-spread 
table. “A brave woman and an honest 
one, as well as a great genius; and I 
give you—The Future!” 

Irene raised her glass with a little, 
excited laugh. The unusual gaiety, 
the champagne, and the throbbing ten- 
sion of her heart had spread her cheeks 
with an unaccustomed carmine. Be- 
tween the dull green of her head-gear 
and the glowing purple of her violets 
her eyes shone radiantly bright. The 
man at the next table, rising to take 
his leave, dallied a long time between 
the buttons of his gloves and his admir- 
ing stare at the brilliant apparition be- 
fore him. 

“The future,” she responded softly 
as she played with the stem of her 
glass, “who knows what that will hold? 
Yes, the future, Wallace!” 

She drank the toast with a little, fev- 
erish laugh, then replaced her tiny glass 
beside her plate. With the frankly 


friendly air under which he masked 
his mounting arcor, Wallace leaned to- 
ward her. 

“Who knows,” he_ repeated her 
words, “what your future will hold? 
But may I hope, dear”— in spite of him- 
self, his voice sank dangerously low— 
“that there may be room in it for 
me?” 

3ut Irene, in her excitement, noticed 
only the kind friendliness of his wish. 
“My dear friend,” she responded sim- 
ply, and Wallace smiled triumphantly 
in return. 

“And you are resolved?” He re- 
verted to the subject which had formed 
the staple of their conversation through 
lunch. “You have made up your mind, 
you never will go back to him—never, 
never ?” 

She toyed with the grapes upon her 
plate. “That chapter is finished,” she 
responded quietly. “The marriage was 
a mistake—for Herbert beyond a doubt, 
for me to the point of spiritual death. 
I have no more doubt of my right to 
bring it to an end than I have of the 
right of a man on the point of asphyxi- 
ation to throw the charcoal brazier out 
of the window—if he still has the 
strength. I happily still have the 
moral and spiritual strength required 
for the necessary amputation. If thine 
eye offend thee, pluck it out. You 
see, my dear friend, I have chapter 
and verse.” 

“You yourself are chapter and verse 
to me,” he replied with his smile of 
frank, disarming friendliness, “for 
whatever you do, Irene.” 

She thanked him with a quick glance 
of her soft brown eyes, as with eager 
gaze she turned to search this well- 
remembered room. 

“Dear old Waldorf,” she cried. “I 
haven’t been here for a year—not since 
the night of your little dinner-party, 
when you introduced him to me, Wal- 
lace. We had this very table in the 
corner, I remember. And I haven’t 
been here since, because Herbert 
doesn’t approve of restaurants, and of 
this one particularly less than of all the 
others, it seems. A bit of lunch at 
Sherry’s, occasionally, perhaps, but 
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anything else—oh, horrors, how Bo- 
hemian! But the trouble is, you see, I 
am a Bohemian.” 

Wailace smiled at her eagerness. 
“Tt’s not a bad place, Bohemia,” he ob- 
served thoughtfully. 

“It is a bad place,” she cried with a 
reckless laugh and a swift change of 
mood. “But then, you see, I am bad to 
match. Oh, I love the glitter, and the 
noise, and the crowds. Yes, just as I 
love the other side of the picture, the 
little cold hall-bedroom, and the sheet 
of blank paper before you for all your 
fortune. The uncertainty, Wallace, the 
fighting for your own hand—that’s life; 
not sitting like a Strasburg goose 
having three meals a day crammed 
down your throat. It’s not knowing 
whether your next dinner is to be mal- 
lard duck or buckwheat cakes that gives 
you an appetite—it’s the very chances of 
the game that give a zest and a sparkle 
to success. I’ve tried the respectable, 
matrimonial, padded existence—it’s a 
living death in a genteel family-tomb, 
that’s all it is. But what I want while 
I live is life—full measure, pressed 
down and running over. Nothing less 
need be given me because I won't 
take less. Oh, life, what a glorious 
thing it is, Wallace.” 

The smile of understanding and sym- 
pathy which he turned upon her touched 
her quivering spirit like the softness of 
an all-enfolding, impersonal caress. 

“Thank you, Wallace,” she breathed 
softly. Then with a sudden thought: 
“But to be sure that I really am alive 
I must announce the fact that I have 
escaped from my genteel tomb. Let 
me see what time it is—Mon Dieu, how 
much we have eaten, and how long we 
have talked! Yes, Herbert must be at 
his office now, Wallace.” 

“You are going to speak with him, 
Rénée?” he asked with a slightly puz- 
zled air. 

She met his gaze with serious eyes. 
“Yes, cards on the table is my motto, 
as you know, Wallace.” 

He did not relax from his uneasy 
frown. “What are you going to tell 
him, dear?” he asked slowly. 

“What am I going to tell him? The 
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truth, of course. That I am here at 
the Waldorf with you; that I am going 
out to Long Island to spend the night 
working with his friend, Madam 
Jezebel ; that to-morrow I take up again 
my old life in the city.” 

“Oh!” he responded with the same 
dissatisfied air. And taking his change 
from the waiter, he followed her quick 
footsteps to the telephone-booth. 

As the heavy glass door closed be- 
hind her whirling gray petticoats, Wal- 
lace was aware of a sudden light touch 
upon his arm. Turning, he saw be- 
fore him a tall, lank figure, dressed in 
marked attention to the fashion, and a 
smile whose chief impression was that 
of gold-filled teeth and weakly blink- 
ing eyes. 

“How do, Wally? Been lunching 
here?” 

“It’s what one usually comes here 
for,” responded Wallace in a grunt, 
“at this time of day.” Then, recogni- 
zing the poor diplomacy of this repel- 
lent demeanor, he turned toward his 
interlocutor with an agreeable smile. 
“Well, well, Eugene, who would have 
expected to find you here?” 

Eugene Winans cocked his head with 
a smile compounded, so to speak, of 
deviltry and warm water. “One is not 
under surveillance all the time, you 
know, old chap.” Then with his best 
manner of one man of the world to an- 
other: “Who’s the lady, my boy?” 

Wallace’s inner eye, glancing toward 
the telephone-booth, warned, conjured, 
implored. But his two outward orbs, 
fixed in stern guilelessness upon Eu- 
gene’s simpering countenance, met the 
inquiry with the same firmness as his 
ready answer. 

“The lady? I have been lunching 
here with a chap’ named Burrows, of 
Indiana, and his wife—wife a quiet 
woman, with light hair. They’re wait- 
ing for me now—good-by, my dear Eu- 
gene.” ‘ 

With this farewell, he darted abrupt- 
ly from the Thirty-third Street door. 
Reentering a few moments later, by 
another entrance, he found the foyer 
bare of Eugene’s presence, and Irene 
just emerging from the little booth. 
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Her face was white, her lips were 
compressed in a rigid scarlet line. Wal- 
lace’s smile of greeting, his gesture of 
relief at Eugene’s departure, were quite 
lost upon her, as walking straight up to 
him she demanded swiftly: 

“Wallace, an outside messenger at 
once, please—and a box of candy—a 
one-pound box.” 

So saying, she swept before him into 
the Turkish room where the _ bewil- 
dered Wallace soon joined her with the 
desired articles. 

“Here are your sweeties,” he re- 
marked cheerfully. “Are you going to 
feed them to the messenger-boy ?” 

She lifted her brown eyes for an in- 
stant, in a glance like the flashing of 
an icicle. Then, as with a series of 
swift jerks she stripped off her long 
gray gloves and proceeded to tear from 
her fingers the rings with which they 
were ornamented, Wallace’s brain was 
illuminated with a sudden understand- 
ing which emitted itself in a long low 
whistle. 

“Whe-ew!” he said. “You are doing 
the thing in style—everything accord- 
ing to Hoyle, isn’t it, dear?” 

Irene had finished with her rings. 
They made quite a little glittering heap 
on the divan beside her, which she sur- 
veyed with a faint touch of fierce sat- 
isfaction as she lifted her bare hands 
to the pearl solitaires in her ears. 

“Empty out the candy, Walla¢e,” 
she commanded with grim seriousness ; 
and in a moment the docile Wallace 
contemplated with a faint grin the pink 
and sugary deposit in the bottom of a 
bronze vase. Irene flung diamonds and 
pearls together into the box like so 
much breakfast-food. Then: “My jade 
comb,” she said, “and my gold bag—he 
gave them both to me, and back to him 
they go.” 

“Poor old Herb!” remarked Wal- 
lace, as he watched the excited woman 
seal the box with the wax which the 
maid brought her, and direct it to her 
husband’s office in her firm, black hand. 
Until this moment his clearest sensa- 
tions toward the business had been a 
vague, perplexed sympathy for Irene, 
mingled with the amused delight which 


his perception of her dramatic impulses 
always brought him—and to-day she 
was so satisfied, so rapt and earnest in 
this magnificent climax to which she had 
brought her life’s comedy. But Wal- 
lace, in spite of his cynical reading of 
the woman before him, with which he 
flattered his own intellectual vanity, 
had for her another sensation as well, 
not so intellectual, perhaps, but which 
realized to the full Irene’s objective 
reality. 

In the days before her marriage he 
had been, to use his own language, very 
hard hit indeed. And now at this sym- 
bol of her rent marriage bonds, a flame 
long quiescent sprang up in him with 
an ardor which both amazed and de- 
lighted him. For the present, however, 
he contented himself with gazing at her 
and at her employment, with eyes into 
which he allowed a little—a very little 
—of his resurging passion to creep. 

Then, as dismissing the messenger- 
boy with his fee, he turned back to 
Irene, it was with a sudden tinge of 
proprietorship, which his tact subdued 
to a kindly air of protection. 

“You spoke with Herbert?” he asked 
with his most soothing, matter-of-fact 
air, as he rubbed on his brown Dent 
gloves. 

Irene nodded savagely. “I did,” she 
cried, her calm breaking into a sud- 
den animation. “He knows now he will 
never be annoyed again with this mar- 
riage which he so much regrets—he 
understands how much Irene Car- 
michael cares for the name which she 
is supposed to disgrace. As I’m not 
held worthy I give it up, Wallace. I 
fling it back to him, with his diamonds 
and his ring.” 


Wallace surveyed her with admira-. 


tion as she rose slowly to her feet, 
flushed and sparkling, her flexible fig- 
ure quivering with the emotion which 
the low tones of her voice strove to 
subdue. 

“And what,’ he asked slowly, “did 
Herb say to that?” 

Irene stared at him, then her lips 
twitched in a faint smile. “I don’t 
know,” she owned with her accustomed 
candor. “I rang off, you see.” 
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Wallace nodded in response. He be- 
gan to feel a mastery of the situation so 
complete that he knew better than to 
press its advantage immediately home. 

“And now, dear,” he remarked cheer- 
fully, as together under the porte- 
cochére they waited for his motor, “that 
we're well off with the old life, with 
high church and high propriety, with 
Bach and weak tea and all the rest of 
it—now we'll be on with the new in the 
finest style we can. So now we must 
go straight out to Stoney Garth, sha’n’t 
we?” 

Irene hesitated. 

“But Mrs. Veddar won't be there till 
to-night,” she objected. . 

“She may be out there this after- 
noon, and dine there,” returned Wal- 
lace. “And if she isn’t—very well, you 
can lie down and have a little sleep. 
Don’t tell me you slept last night. I 
know better. You see, dear,” he con- 
cluded as with a firm caressing touch 
he helped her into the motor, then took 
his seat beside her, “you see, dear, you 
are going to be taken care of now.” 

Irene smiled faintly. She was in- 
deed weary almost to the point of ex- 
haustion, and any sense of anything 
equivocal in the situation or in Wal- 
lace’s words had almost lost itself in 
the unaccustomed delight of being un- 
derstood and sympathized with, in the 
mere physical comfort of being stroked 
and petted and cared for. With this 
thought shining in her face, she lifted 
her heavy eyes to Wallace. 

“Wallace,” she said in the words 
which a few days previous she had 
used to him. “Wallace, you dear, old, 
understanding thing.” 

He met her gaze squarely. “Men 
usually have some understanding,” he 
said in a low tone, “of what they pass 
their lives in worshiping.” 

It was a bold stroke, and in the 
heightened color of the line of cheek 
which was all he could see, he beheld 
immediate earnest of his risk. So with 
a quick return to practical affairs, he 
spoke in an altered tone. 

“Your trunk is at the Grand Cen- 
tral, Rénée? Give me your check. 
We'll be there in a moment, and I'll 
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send the man in for it. It will do very 
well, stuck up behind there in the ton- 
neau. We aren’t snobs, are we, Rénée,” 

She thanked him with a faint smile; 
then, as though the words were forced 
from her, she turned toward him with 
a sudden subdued emotion. 

“You think of everything, Wallace,” 
she said. “I don’t know what I would 
be doing without you. Perhaps it’s 
having led the padded life, but I feel 
so little and lost to-day, and the city 
seems so big. I’m glad, so glad, that 
I have you with me to-day, Wallace.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


With that elasticity of mood that was 
her chief characteristic, Irene very soon 
rebounded from the bitter broodings 
that had assailed her inmost being 
when she so childishly cast from her 
the bejeweled fetters of her Calhoun 
captivity. And with the stimulus of the 
rapid air about her, the uncertain, fev- 
erish freedom to which she had sud- 
denly been born again, and the excite- 
ment of her fast approaching interview 
with Mrs. Veddar, her spirits rose to 
actual merriment. 

They had crossed on the ferry and 
were passing through one little sub- 
urban town after another so rapidly 
that it seemed like threading beads on 
a string. Wallace, who had chosen to 
send his chauffeur out by train, held the 
wheel himself, and with his usual tact 
he kept the conversation at a focus 
about her play, talking over with her 
the suggestions that Mrs. Veddar had 
made, and winning her natural opposi- 
tion around to a modest acceptance. 
But conversation in an automobile is 
at best full of long pauses, and in these 
both their minds were busy with the 
subject they did not discuss. 

To Wallace the intimacy of these 
quiet silences was delicious. He had 
the feeling of a man deeply in love for 
the first time in his life. Yet he had 
loved her before her marriage. Now, 
however, the bonds he had put upon 
his own feeling for her when she be- 
came Mrs. Calhoun were split into a 
thousand strands and broken in as 
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many pieces. She was free, he told 
himself in a fierce elation—it had had 
to come by revolution and not by proc- 
lamation; but come it had, and she was 
no longer a bondswoman. 

To her in these moments of silence 
came always the wonder of how Her- 
bert Calhoun would feel when—if, as 
she ardently hoped—the play was a 
satisfactory success, and she had 
achieved a definite valuation in the busi- 
ness world, which was his only medi- 
um for understanding an artistic suc- 
cess. Her companion would not have 
found the moments of reverie so de- 
lightful had he known how—to the 
exclusion of all thoughts of him—she 
dwelt upon possible future scenes in the 
old house at Riverdale, possible envi- 
ous bitterness for Florence, possible 
agonies of regret for her husband. It 
was very feminine and very narrow, 
but it pleased her to think she should 
have left them, not to sink into the ob- 
livion of the newspaper grind, but to 
blazon forth as a playwright with noth- 
ing to do but draw her ample weekly 
royalty. 

The motor flew over the smooth 
roads. In the tonneau her little trunk 
rocked to.and fro with the uneven- 
nesses of the movement. The occupants 
of other motors passing them in meet- 
ing—for none overtook them—glanced 
appreciatively in those fleeting moments 
at the woman in gray and violet, with 
her bright, flushed color and floating 
veil. These grains of admiration were 
not without their exhilaration. 

“How beautifully you drive, Wal- 
lace,” she said contentedly, as they 
swung out for a big machine. 

Wallace groaned. “I never knew it 
to fail,” he said. “Irene, my dear girl, 
you should never compliment a man or 
a motor.” The machine had indeed 
lost headway, and now he brought it to 
a stand. 

“What is the matter?” she asked as 
he got out. 

He pushed up his goggles and smiled 
at her. “Oh, nothing,” he said. “It 
was my fault and I tried to blame it 
on you, that’s all. It will be all right 
in a minute.” He lifted the hood and 


bent over the intricate, dingy coils 
within. 
“Really, really?” said Irene. “I 


shouldn’t care to be stranded here.” 
She looked about her at the flat, barren 
fields, and the long road, empty save for 
themselves and a span of trotters com- 
ing toward them at the farther bend. 

She rose to look at what he was do- 
ing. “Could I help you, do you sup- 
pose? How funny it looks, doesn’t it ?” 
Unable to see enough, she turned and 
jumped out. There was a sudden noise 
of tearing cloth and Irene gave a lit- 
tle cry. 

Wallace straightened up and went to 
her assistance. “My dear girl, what 
did you get out for? You've caught 
your skirt on the gear-clutch and it 
certainly has done the trick. What a 
pity—that charming gown.” 

She made a fleeting grimace. ‘Oh, 
never mind. When my royalties be- 
gin to come in, I'll have lots of these.” 
She laughed and went nearer the up- 
lifted hood to look in. “What is the 
matter ?” 

“Tt’s all right now,” said Wallace, 
pottering about. “I certainly am not 
going to put up with the old lady’s 
crotchets any longer. This is last year’s 
model, and the blooming thing misses 


every now and then after a skid. Hop 
in, Irene. We are off again.” 
She climbed up again, carefully 


avoiding the clutches, as he dropped the 
hood into place and stepped to the 
front to crank the machine. 

Just as he had wound the heart of 
the motor up to the point’ of throb- 
bing with energy and life, the span of 
trotters, who regarded it with interest 
but no fear, came clapping nearer. It 
was a low, sporty runabout, and the 
ponderous old gentleman who was dri- 
ving nearly filled the seat. 

Wallace jumped into the car and 
pulled the lever. There was an in- 
stant’s pause. “Then, just as the run- 
about passed them, the car started for- 
ward with a rush. 

“Wallace!” 

“By George!” 

Simultaneously they turned toward 
one another. Already the span of 
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a woman who made him laugh, after the 
solemnities of his first passions had 
faded out of sight. And he knew, too, 
that Lady Jane’s nonsense. was but a 
light glittering armor that she wore 
over a very loving heart. Guy’s happy 
eyes told the story. 

At the landing in the canal Rosamond 
had again clung to Schuyler’s arm, and 
so he had drifted up the hill, with the 
others on ahead of them. He followed 
them through the Helmsby gate, and 


stood there to say, good night. But 
Lady Jane had bustled into the house, 
dragging Guy after her. He was pro- 


testing aloud that he wanted to have a 
smoke and talk with Schuyler, but Jane 
shut the door upon his sentence, and 
once inside, scolded him well for his 
fathomless want of tact where engaged 
couples were concerned. 

“Lord, Jane! he’s been dangling 
round Rose since five this afternoon. It 
stands to reason that by this time he 
must want to smoke and talk to another 
man. I remember how it was myself 
—how——” But he never finished that 
sentence, either. 

And so it came to pass that Schuyler 
yielded to the pressure on his arm, and 
wandered across the lawn beside her to 
the summer-house. 

Guy was not far from the truth. The 
man in the summer-house would have 
given much to escape that good night 
which followed the dance on the Rus- 
sian flagship. 

His sensibilities told him that her 
silence covered a mood strange to him. 
She was no longer gentle and shy, ta- 
king what he chose to give. She stood 
close beside him as he sank into one of 
the wicker seats. Then, with a sudden 
movement, she slipped behind him and 
drew his head close to her breast and 
held it there. He could feel the wild, 
irregular beating of her heart as she 
whispered : 

“T love you, I love you, I love you!” 

She kissed him softly and quickly 
upon his hair, and brow, and cheek, 
bending low over him. 

He knew women, and he knew only 
too well that they never did insistent 
things like this when they are satisfied. 
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It was the mad protest of an unfed 
heart, hungry for a little of love’s de- 
lirium. 

She was no longer a child accepting 
unquestioningly his lukewarm caresses. 

She was a woman, loving as her na- 
ture demanded. 

“It has come to me, Jack,” Rosa- 
mond was whispering, her face close to 
his own, “tMat I am like theenun who 
broke her vows, like that ‘Uncrowned 
Queen’ of England, like the Léspinasse 
woman, and [ shall always love you 
more than you do me.” 

“We have none of the men’s letters, 
remember,” he replied, and hated him- 
self that that should have been his an- 
swer to her yearning heart. One act 
of deceit was slowly corroding his 
whole character, fast making him over 
into a hypocrite, a prig, a cad. 

Then she was silent, and then again 
whispered brokenly of her love. 

What was the right path to pursue?: 
What the truest best for her? And it 
seemed suddenly to him that the wick- 
edest thing of all would be to disappoint 


that child who had so strangely ,cared 


only for him among all that world of 
men about her. 

He made.a move to arise and take 
her into his arms and quiet her, when 
suddenly she started back from him, 
and, standing erect, she cried passion- 
ately: 

“Oh, you think you know me! Jane 
thinks she knows me! None of you do 
—not one! Because I do not talk much 
and laugh much and play boys’ games 
as the other girls do, I am but a little 
sleepy child. J{ere in my heart, here 
is something that gives all, that wants 
all in return! I do not know how other 
men than you may love, when they are 
given the right to love; but one thing 
I do know, it is not like this in the 
poetry I have read, in the music that I 
sing! Even my wee pet bird at the 
convent sang to his mate—not she to 
him—he sang his very heart out. She? 
She sat quietly, her head on one side, 
and listened—but I could see that her 
little heart was beating fast. It was 
not like this!” 

Then he went to her and took her 
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into his.arms and showed her, for the 
first time, a little of what a man’s love 
is like; and the night, and her almost 
phosphorescent face, and his own blood 
and the devil whispering through the 
dancing vines, all helped him. 

And she became happy and smiling, 
with her head on his broad breast. 
Then she said good night very softly 
and lifted up her face once more to his, 
and then slipped out of his arms and 
flew across the lawn into the house, 
happy as she never before had been in 
all her life. . 

And sad as never before in all of his 
life, he walked down the hill to the 
landing. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Autumn had come and the Omaha 
still lingered at her anchorage. 

And so it came to pass that the little 
naval colony connected with the. ship 
came to be looked upon as residents. 

Even Mrs. St. Barre, ignored by 
bourgeois Yokohama, was taken up by 
the “legation people” in Tokio, grate- 
ful for a little unphilistine flavoring in 
their rather tasteless social fare. That 
Mrs. St. Barre was the wife of an of- 
ficial gave her the admission card, af- 
ter the first meeting at the Imperial 
Cherry Blossom Viewing in the spring. 
And the fact that she was very hand- 
some in her daring evening gowns, and 
told irresistible stories in her comical, 
slangy French, kept her within the dip- 
lomatic gates. 

That one of the foreign attachés 
ended by coming down from Tokio 
three times a week to see her only en- 
hanced her charms among his friends, 
nor did it detract from the laughing 
admiration of the Tokio women—all but 
the attaché’s wife, and, of course, she 
was not aware of it. Even if she had 
been, it would not in the least have 
ruffled her luxurious peace, for was not 
a certain military attaché of another le- 
gation making an almost daily sugges- 
tion of reprisals? 

So Fanny St. Barre found the at- 
mosphere in which her soul expanded, 
and before long she had come to be- 
lieve that she had spurned the com- 


mercial attentions of middle-class Yo- 
kohama. 

About once a month she coaxed her 
husband to go to Tokio with her and 
make a round of calls, or to attend an 
especially imposing diplomatic dinner, 
at which he was tempted to drink more 
wine than his nervous system seemed 
able to assimilate. But surely that was 
no fault of hers, and appearances must 
be kept up, even before not too cen- 
sorious eyes. It was all in a cruise, 
anyhow, bound soon to be over. Then 
a navy-yard somewhere, and the same 
old stupid American round. The for- 
eign cruises of Fanny St. Barre’s mar- 
ried life were as flowering, fragrant 
oases in her memory. 

Mrs. Bean was less _ fortunate. 
Somehow she did not fit in socially ei- 
ther in Yokohama or in Tokio. But she 
was used to clinging rather pathetically 
to the fringe of other people’s lives, 
and her attitude of nervous gratitude 
toward the few Englishwomen who 
called upon her strangled outright Lady 
Jane’s last gasp of patience. 

Jane had been in her room sewing 
ever since tiffin; the boys were out on 
the Omaha, Ah Yok in stern attend- 
ance; Peggy and her amah were in 
the nursery across the broad hall; Rosa- 
mond and Schuyler were in the draw- 
ing-room, whence sounds came of sing- 
ing alternating with the harplike chords 
of the zither. Lucy Postlethwaite had 
cards out for a musicale, and Jane had 
begged the lovers for their flag’s sake 
to do their best. 

The day had been very oppressive, 
hazy, with occasional puffs of warm 
wind. 

In the pantry after tiffin the amah 
had ventured to say to Cho-san, while 
he allowed her to handle the coarser 
bits of china: 

“Excuse me, honorable Cho, the 
momban said to-day when I passed 
the gate on an errand, that the wind 
whispered ‘earthquake, earthquake’ 
many times to-day. Thinkest thou 
there is aught in it?” 

Cho-san grunted non-commitally. He 
did not encourage the kittenlike famil- 
iarities of Tsuru. 
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But the prophetic mutterings of her 
old gate-keeper did not reach Lady 
Jane’s ears that day, and so lightning 
seemed forevermore less sudden than 
that terrible power which comes from 
nowhere and puts to scorn the stability 
of the earth itself, and the little homes 
of men built thereon. 

At the first shock which seemed to 
come from directly under the house, 
Lady Jane sprang to her feet and 
started. for the door. The sudden 
change to a long, swaying motion, as if 
of a ship in a trough of the sea, sent 
her to her knees unable to stand, nau- 
seated and faint. 

The creaking of the joists—tied, to 
admit of swaying—the strange roar 
from unknown causes, the crying out of 
physical laws set at naught, the ever 
changing motion of the vibrations run- 
ning through the helpless little house— 
Jane’s senses registered it all even 
amidst her sickening terror, lying flat 
upon the floor. Like all strong-willed 
people, she felt most overwhelmed by 
her own helplessness to combat this 
thing, impotent to help those she loved. 

After what seemed the last shock 
had gone, receding in jiggling steps, as 
if some seventeenth-century dame were 
balancing affectedly “to corners,” Jane 
crawled dizzily to her feet and reached 
her door, to find it jammed. 

As she clung there jerking at the 
handle the final vibration of the earth- 
quake, which lasted in all three minutes, 
took the form of three tremendous 
thumps from above down, as if a pun- 
ished child were plumped violently on 
a chair with the words: “Now, then!” 

Jane always swore that she heard 
those very words, after her sense of hu- 
mor had returned to her. Again she 
sank to the floor. As she fell there was 
a great crash, the sound of falling 
things, the insistent crash of glass, a 
woman’s scream, a man’s shout and 
with a faint cry of: “My baby!” Lady 
Jane knew no more, lying huddled just 
inside her door. When her senses re- 
turned she found Rosamond kneeling 
beside her, her face very white, Schuy- 
ler standing over her, his face still 
whiter, but trying to laugh. The door 
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was wrenched from its hinges, the tran- 
som above broken. 

“My baby?” whispered Jane again. 

“All right. Everything’s all right, 
no one’s hurt, unless you are? Tell me, 
are you? I’m sending off a chit to 
Helmsby.” Schuyler spoke in a short, 
breathless sort of way, trying to speak 
lightly. 

“The crash? What was it?” mur- 
mured Jane, turning her head toward 
her sister, who held a restorative to the 
swooning woman’s nostrils before she 
replied. The girl was quiet, her eyes 
distended as if she had seen something 
terrible. Finally she said: 

“The chimney fell through the roof, 
Jane.” 

“Which room?” 

“As soon as you recover, Mrs. Helms- 
by, I'll show you, but——’” 

“Which room?’ Jane reiterated im- 
periously. 

“The nursery; but Jane, listen— 

Before they could stop her, the moth- 
er was on her feet, and staggered out 
into the hall. Then, seeing the little 
white form of Peggy flying toward her 
with open arms, Lady Jane sank to the 
floor and opened hers, and fell to cry- 
ing hysterically, holding the child close 
and rocking her back and forth, mur- 
muring words of love and thankfulness, 
her hands running hungrily over the 
sturdy little figure in her arms. Rosa- 
mond and Schuyler had followed her 
and stood silently watching her. The 
man was trying to laugh, and tugged at 
his mustache with a pitiful attempt at 
unconcern, but the hand shook and his 
eyes were full of tears. 

Presently Jane looked up, and, see- 
ing the silent couple, arose, saying, 
with a laugh: 

“What's happened to us all? Come, 
let us be sane and sit down together 
comfortably, and then you're to tell 
me all about it.” 

And then each of the three, amah, 
too, edging near and soon joining in, 
told his own story, Rosamond’s the 
briefest of all. Out of all—the ques- 
tions, affirmations and denials—came 
the one important fact that Schuyler’s 
quick, quiet command of the situation 
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after the chimney fell had in all prob- 
ability saved Peggy’s life, because of 
her love for him. The corner in which 
she happened to be playing with Bella, 
when the earthquake began, was the 
farthest from the fireplace. When the 
chimney fell through the roof the floor 
of the nursery sank with it, leaving a 
sharp incline up to the corner where the 
frantic child was fortunately hedged in 
behind a swivel chair fastened to the 
floor, against which a_ pile of other 
heavy furniture had shifted, making a 
little island of safety for the baby 
penned in behind it. Each fresh shock 
brought about new combinations in the 
chaotic room, the broken ceiling sag- 
ging so perilously near the tiny pris- 
oner, who was bent on making her es- 
cape from safety into danger. 

It was Schuyler’s control over the ter- 
rified child which kept her still until he 
could reach her through a window. He 
talked to her all of the time, making 
a sort of adventurous game of the res- 
cue, which held her breathless with in- 
terest, now laughing and happy, until 
he finally reached her on his hands and 
knees, tied to a rope held through the 
open window by all the men servants on 
the compound. A moment later the last 
three violent shocks had brought down 
a pile of bricks and heavy tiles which 
completely covered the old swivel chair 
where had crouched the frightened 
child. But she was safe in Schuyler’s 
arms out on the lawn. 

After hearing the story, interrupted 
very often by his laughing protests, 
Jane was still for an instant, and then 
said suddenly: 

“But my door! Who—what hap- 
pened ?” 

Rosamond became silent, and it was 
Schuyler who cried hastily: 

“We were so alarmed, your sister and 
I! It wouldn’t open, and you wouldn't 
answer, and so I—I got excited. I'll 
settle with Helmsby when the carpen- 
ter’s bill comes in.” Still Rosamond did 
not speak. 

Then Jane began suddenly to laugh 
excitedly over the whole thing, and all 
the others joined in, Schuyler, and 
Peggy, and Tsuru—all but Rosamond, 


who stood apart, a sert of blank amaze- 
ment written on her white face. 

Stern, quiet, dignified as usual, Cho 
passed through the hall with the tea- 
tray, and Jane laughingly arose and fol- 
lowed him into the drawing-room. No 
convulsion of nature could make Cho 
forget when it was five o'clock. 

As she passed Schuyler she suddenly 
stooped and touched his hair with her 
lips, resting her hands for a moment on 
his shoulders, and shook him a little, 
saying lightly: 

“I’m going to call you ‘Jack’ from 
to-day, for Peggy’s sake. Come and 
have some tea—Jack—before another 
earthqtiake comes !” 

She had never touched him before. 
He was not prepared for it. A look 
swept swiftly over his face, settling in 
the mouth, which was open, showing set 
teeth, through which he breathed quick- 
ly. Fanny St. Barre knew that look 
in men’s faces, Rosamond did not, and 
yet the girl reached in that instant a 
conclusion worthy of the former’s ex- 
pertness. 

As she stood there, alone for an in- 
stant with the man she was to marry, 
she was conscious of a great emotional 
convulsion, beside which all objective 
phenomena seemed trifling. 

Rosamond stood frozen, erect, white 
as the flannel dress she wore—a Vivien 
sprang from Merlin’s knee after his 
first gentle sneer. 

“Come, dear,” exclaimed Schuyler, 
springing to his feet and taking her 
arm. “Lady Jane is right, let’s bolster 
up our wobbly nerves before another 
whack comes, as it’s bound to before 
long. We'll have twenty before morn- 
ing before giddy old Mother Earth set- 
tles down and stops getting gay.” He 
was urging her gently along the hall 
as he spoke. 

“Let go of my arm,” she said very 
quietly. 

“Rosamond!” He faced her swiftly, 
trying to read her expression. Still in 
the same soft, level voice, but her eyes 
now ablaze and fearless, she said slowly 
and distinctly : 


“VY ou—have—lied—to—me !” 
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She broke from him, releasing his 
clasp upon her arm with strong, cold 
hands, then she turned and walked di- 
rectly to her own door and opened and 
closed and locked it quietly after her. 

Schuyler went slowly on to the draw- 
ing-room, a great fear enveloping him 
like a black cloud, leaving him sure of 
nothing but the one step ahead that mo- 
mentum makes easy. 


CHAPTER X. 

The thread that held together the mo- 
ments of that long evening was a whis- 
per of Lady Jane’s to him, as he stooped 
to have his cup replenished, Peggy 
holding his plate of toast meanwhile. 

“What shall we do, we can’t find 
Bella? Amah says she must have blown 
like a leaf along the floor when the 
crash came. Peggy hasn’t missed her 
yet, there has been so much excitement, 
but when she does——” 

“Tf I could have her clothes and some 
water-color paints and paper and things 
I believe I could get up another Bella. 
I'll try if I can have a corner to my- 
self.” 

“Heaven bless you! No family is 
complete without such a man! I'll take 
Peggy out with me on a round of five- 
minute calls to talk over the earthquake 
with my friends, so you can work in 
the library.” By this resounding name 
was known Guy’s smoking-den, the only 
outward sign of literature being the 
aforementioned home magazines 
brought in from the lawn at night and 
on rainy days, which always lay con- 
spicuously, beside the navy register, 
upon the center-table surrounded by a 
wreath of pipes, tobacco-pouches and 
ash-trays of monstrous shapes. 

Before Mrs. Helmsby had finished 
her two cups of tea, notes rained in 
upon her from all over the Bluff and 
settlement asking invariably first about 
her curios and then about her children, 
including a very wild one from Guy 
brought by the twins sent back from 
the Omaha. In the midst of such ex- 
citements she had not thought to in- 
quire for Rosamond. 

As soon as Lady Jane and Peggy had 
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gone, Schuyler went directly to Mrs. 
Helmsby’s davenport in a corner of the 
drawing-room and sitting down, wrote: 


We have the house to ourselves, dear, 
please come at once to me, and let us reach 
an understanding. The musicale is off for 
to-night, and I shall return immediately to 
the ship to let Helmsby come ashore. There 
is much for him to see to. Please come to 
me. I am very, very unhappy. 


He rang for Cho and told him to give 
the note to Miss Atlee. 

While awaiting an answer Schuyler 
paced, sailor-fashion, rapidly up and 
down the room, trying to martial his 
bewildered forces to meet whatever was 
ahead. That he had no mere girl’s 
whim to contend with, he knew abso- 
lutely. There had scarcely been a 
ruffle upon the quiet surface of their 
engagement. Since that exigent mo- 
ment in.the summer-house after the 
Russian dance, she had exacted noth- 
ing, Shown no petty jealousies, teased 
him in fact good-naturedly about Mrs. 
Postlethwaite’s obvious disappointment. 
Rosamond had always given far more 
than she had received, generously, as 
women do further along in life—very 
unlike an untried girl. That she would 
not be petty in her quarrels any more 
than in her love-giving, Schuyler was 
also sure—and a great, indefinable 
dread of this young girl’s coming words 
possessed him. 

But when she entered, slipping into 
the room before he heard her, he went 
to her at once with a murmur of grati- 
tude. He had the tact not to touch her, 
but he moved a chair toward her, and 
silent and rigid she sat down. 

She still wore her white woolen 
morning-gown over which she_ had 
thrown one of the long white crépe dra- 
peries she so much affected, for she was 
very cold through and through. She 
sat wrapped in it, her hands rolled 
within its many folds, which fell into 
taut conventional lines like a cerement, 
from the strain of rigid arms. Her 
brown eyes were black and dilated, they 
and the heavy eyebrows were all that 
relieved the even pallor of her young 
face which bore upon it the dignity of 
many years—until he spoke; and then 
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a quiver ran over it as if a breeze had 
ruffled the surface of a stagnant pond. 
He sat down, leaning toward her. 

“Tell me, my dear. You are unhappy 
—so am [. Tell me.” She tried to 
speak, moistened her dry lips, and then 
her mouth fell once more into stiff 
lines. 

“Rosamond, try to speak to me, child. 
Quick, before the boys or some one 
else comes to interrupt us!” Her eyes 
glanced about with a haunted look; 
she began to breathe rapidly, her bosom 
rising and falling more and more tu- 
multuously as the moments passed. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet, 
spreading out her arms till the crépe 
about her looked like moving wings, 
and in a loud, agonized voice, she cried: 

“You love my sister—not me—you 
love Jane!” 

“Hush, hush, child! You do not 
know what you are saying,” Schuyler 
managed to say as his whole inner 
world fell about him and lay in ruins 
at his feet. He sprang up, looking 
about and listening intently, lest other 
ears than his should hear the terrible 
words. She was now beyond any con- 
trol of his. Over and over again she 
said in that same loud, monotonous 
voice: 

“You have never loved me—never 
from the first. You loved her. You 
asked me to marry you that day, that 
you might be near to her! I suspected 
you long ago, and then I forgot it!” 

“Ah, no, no—not that,’ he groaned, 
turning away from her. 

“The reverend mother often told me 
that there was much wickedness in this 
world, to be toujours en garde, so she 
would say. Ah, but she said, too, ‘you 
will find peace, perhaps, chérie, in some 
good man’s love,” the girl went on, 
speaking with more and more accent as 
her excitement grew. The silence once 
broken ended in a flood beyond even 
her control. Then she laughed—terri- 
bly—so that he hid his eyes and groaned 
—helpless before her. 

“T found the good man’s love, for 
example! And for a time I am happy 
as if in heaven. And then came—to- 
day !” 





“To-day?” he asked, wondering, 
staring once more at her. 

“Yes, to-day! You did not see your 
own face when the earthquake came— 
no! but I-did! You did not realize 
your words, the look in your eyes, your 
manner of frenzy when Jane’s door re- 
fused to open—for you went there di- 
rect, not to the baby! You were mad, 
mad with rage and terror, when you 
were compelled to go to save Peggy 
first, before you returned and broke 
down Jane’s door. You do not dream 
what you said—no, but—témoin auri- 
culaire! You could not see the—the 
hell and yet the heaven in your face 
when she—when she touched you—she, 
the woman that you love, passionate- 
ly love—but—témoin oculaire! That 
look came not to your face when I 
touched you—no! Not for one little 
minute all summer long have I so 
moved you. Why? I do not have to 
ask—I now know absolutely! You 
love her, only her, and you eo 

He interrupted roughly: 

“You must be quict! There are other 
lives than ours involved in such an ac- 
cusation. Other people’s happiness. 
You shall not say it. I will not remain 
unless you let me speak.” 

Again she laughed. “I was quiet, 
you asked me to speak. I speak, you 
ask me to remain silent. I cannot please 
you, it seems.” 

She was now walking rapidly back 
and forth, her light drapery billowing 
after her, making great white concave 
shells behind her at each abrupt turn. 
Suddenly she stopped and said, looking 
full into his miserable eyes, struck by a 
sinister thought: 

“So—I can hurt you that way! By 
speaking so that she can hear. Of that 
alone you are afraid. That she should 
learn your secret and despise you and 
banish you from your paradise!” She 
walked on, nodding her head, her eyes 
upon the floor. 

He was not meant for a villain, this 
man, although perhaps clever enough 
to make a successful one. He knew ex- 
actly what he had to do to bring her 
panting and repentant to his breast, 
physically his at least, blind to all but 
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her own love. He had, through all 
those weeks, come to a slow but fairly 
complete understanding of her nature. 
He knew that she was of the type best 
managed by silence, strong arms, kisses 
that confessed nothing but the dominion 
of the flesh. He knew as he watched 
her, that he had but to laugh, to tell a 
few lies, to hold her close, smothering 
her mad words, and the impending dis- 
aster would be averted—at least for the 
present. And he could not do it! 

He was now once more seated, his 
face buried in his hands, leaning for- 
ward, his elbows resting on his knees. 
The one clear thought which arose out 
of his inner tumult was: “This time 
I will be true to myself; only so can I 
be true to others! Whatever comes, 
whatever goes out of my life, I have 
done with lies. If others suffer, God 
knows so have I suffered!” 

Back even of that thought, he knew, 
as a man of forty must know, that a 
suspicion like that now full-grown in 
Rosamond’s mind never will be quite 
downed while life was in her. It would 
eat corrosively like a malignant acid 
through any wrapping of happiness 
with which he might seek to surround 
her; through all of his efforts at self- 
control, self-elimination; defacing, at 
the same time, the poor child’s. own 
soul. It would remain a hook in his 
wife’s wardrobe upon which her jealous 
imaginings would, to the end, be 
draped. For there was no putting Jane 
entirely out of their lives—except by 
an open quarrel. If that was to come, 
let it be now, at once, and leave him an 
honest man and the girl with some hope 
of future peace. 

If in Rosamond’s eyes at least he had, 
in his dire excitement and terror, for- 
gotten himself and let his hidden love 
show in his face and words, too—she 
had said words!—then it would be sure 
to happen again, and his subconscious- 
ness gain the mastery over his conscious 
acts. 

Upon one point only he was deter- 
mined to disabuse her mind: of the mo- 
tive she had imputed to his proposal of 
marriage. But as he pondered, it be- 
came so paltry, so astoundingly, crass- 
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ly, insultingly stupid, that to even refer 
to it would be but to outrage her the 
more. 

As he sat there his whole life passed 
in review, and he knew himself for a 
failure; with now not even the right 
to call himself honorable left him. 

Nothing he could have said would 
have insulted her as did his silence, and 
she stood and looked down at him in 
sudden amazement. He had denied 
nothing, save by a protesting groan, 
now and then. It was all true, then! 
Every one of her accusing words! 

There are very few things so over- 
whelming as the complete verification 
of words spoken in fury. Some small 
part of our accusations we always ex- 
pect to have denied, disproved, at least 
belittled ; somewhere in the background 
is a door at least ajar, waiting for.a 
happy escape. 

That man crouched there before her 
denied, belittled nothing! She drew 
farther back from him with a sudden 
movement of horror. He was then her 
sister’s lover—she had read of such 
things—he denied nothing! 

How deeply was her sister involved 
in all this? He belittled nothing! 

Her memory darted back over the 
past and found a thousand corrobora- 
tions of his indifference to her; found 
what jealousy always finds—proof. 

Then he raised his head and said, in 
a slow, colorless voice: 

“Take or leave my life, it is still 
yours to do with what you will. We are 
both excited to-day. I will go and come 
to-morrow morning, and perhaps we 
can come to an understanding a little 
more worthy of us both. I have always 
tried to show you the best that is, in 
me. I always meant to make you 
happy. I wiil now, if you will have 
me. I am sorry that you have misun- 
derstood me 

“You dare say that to me!” broke 
from her furiously, turning abruptly 
away from him. 

“Misunderstood my motive in asking 
you to marry me,” he added quickly, 
recognizing once more the impossibility 
of ever being entirely honest with her. 
“That charge was unworthy of you, 
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yes, and of even me.” And yet as he 
spoke he recalled the whispers of the 
Evil One, that night out on the race- 
track when his ideals had retreated to 
the farthest horizon. 

This torture must be put an end to 
at all costs; for Rosamond’s sake as 
much as his own. 

He arose, went to her, and although 
she shrank from him, he took firm hold 
of her arms, and said almost violent- 
ly: 

“One thing in all this we must both 
remember. Think what you will of me, 
learn even to despise me. One thing I 
beg of you, do not disturb by one whis- 
per your sister’s peace, or your broth- 
er’s, by this suspicion of yours. They 
know nothing of it now, I beg you to 
withhold it from them. Let all your 
punishment fall upon me. I am as un- 
worthy of you to-day as I have always 
been—no more so, Rosamond, I swear 
to you. I have been hoping happiness 
would come to us both, you and me, 


‘and stay with us always.” 


“If Jane cares nothing for you, as 
you imply, her peace will remain undis- 
turbed,” replied the girl quickly, “even 
if all this were to be shouted from the 
house-top—and also Guy’s peace. I 
will make it my affair to discover the 
truth. Good-by. You are free—to love 
whom you wish. At least, you have not 
again lied to me. I will credit you with 
that. It is all over—forever—good-by.” 
And before he realized it, she had 
slipped from his grasp and left the 
room, leaving in his hands the long 
scarf of white crépe. 

He stood a moment looking down at 
it helplessly, and then he laid it very 
gently down, and presently crept out 
of the house. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“T report myself on board, sir,” said 
Schuyler, a half-hour later, to the offi- 
cer of the deck on the Omaha, It hap- 
pened to be Pelgram, who silently re- 
turned the navigator’s salute. 

“Is the captain on board, Mr. Pel- 
gram ?” 

“Yes, but he has guests this evening. 


Some Japanese - officials and _ their 
wives. 

Six bells sounded as Schuyler ran 
down the ladder to the wardroom. 

In reply to a battery of questions 
from the wardroom table about the fate 
of the household at 1o1 Bluff, Schuy- 
ler laughed, as men are happily able to 
do even when their hearts are breaking, 
and said: 

“The earthquake smashed the south- 
west corner of the nursery and buried 
poor Bella alive. I guess you all know 
who she is by this time. I’m under 
solemn promise to Lady Jane to create 
a second Bella before morning, before 
little Peggy misses her, and shall get to 
work upon the reincarnation of Isa- 
bella as soon as the table is cleared. 
Perhaps we'll succeed in fooling little 
Peggy, and perhaps not—a mother’s 
eyes, you know!” 

So, after dinner, Schuyler spent that 
evening bending over bits of paper un- 
der the wardroom lamps, his great 
shoulders huddled down close, and the 
well-shaped gray head bent low over 
his task. The officers laughed and 
chaffed with him as they passed and re- 
passed, but he never stopped, never 
looked up from the table, until a sudden 
shout from him brought all of them 
about him. 

“How’s that for ‘Bella Rediviva’?’ 
And he held up the denuded ghost of 
Peggy’s well-known paper doll, almost 
as well known on the station as Lady 
Jane herself. 

The likeness was declared perfect, all 
but the mouth; something was lacking 
of that all too perfect, well-remembered 
smile. But Bobby had an inspiration, 
and suggested a broken tooth as being 
about the least of mishaps likely to have 
befallen her after so terrific a disaster. 

So Schuyler painted a folded hand- 
kerchief across the lower part of the 
lady’s face, which when removed would 
account for disparities between her 
mouth and the old-remembered LBella’s 
of ante-earthquake days. 

And then, when all the nonsense was 
over and “Bella the Second” put to 
bed in an official envelope, Schuyler 
went on deck, almost groaning aloud as 
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his misery and fear rushed once more 
back upon him in full force. 

Every light that twinkled in the dark- 
ness below the Naval Hospital sent an 
arrow into his heart. Were the two 
sisters together in the room where that 
lamp was burning so brightly? What 
was Rosamond saying to the other? 
Had she spoken at all yet? If so, what 
was the other thinking? Ah, God help 
him, after all these years, what was 
she thinking? If he could only see the 
captain! If his guests would only go! 
There was time yet that night to write 
Rosamond something that might induce 
her not to carry out her threat to speak 
to Lady Jane. 

But it was very late before the cap- 
tain’s dinner finally broke up. When 
his guests, in merry mood, came on 
deck, Schuyler and the officer of the 
deck went at once forward to offer their 
assistance in placing the timid little la- 
dies in the bobbing steam-launch. 

The doctor and the paymaster had 
been the guests in the cabin that night, 
and as they drew apart and compared 
their boredom, Schuyler made haste to 
follow the retreating captain. 

“Captain Rosse, is it too late to ask 
you to give me five minutes, sir?” 

“Well, by thunder, Schuyler, is a 
commanding officer not entitled to two 
hours to himself out of the twenty- 
four?” 

Schuyler happily bethought himself 
to laugh, and so the easily mollified 
captain growled good-naturedly: 

“Come down to the cabin and let me 
get off these togs.” 

Once in the cabin, the commanding 
officer disappeared within his stateroom, 
talking all the time, leaving Schuyler in 
the official apartment adjoining. 

When Captain Rosse reappeared he 
was wearing his usual blue undress 
blouse. The navigator stood until the 
captain was seated. 

“Well, Mr. Schuyler, what can I do 
for you?” he asked, falling into his offi- 
cial manner after one look at the other’s 
grave face. 

“T would be very grateful to you, sir, 
if you would allow me to exchange with 
Tompkins, on the Monocacy; he’s anx- 
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ious to get on a cruising ship, I’m will- 
ing to take the old Jinrikisha.” 

The captain made an angry move- 
ment, and Schuyler hastened to add: 

“T have never in my whole. sea-go- 
ing career been so happy, captain, as I 
have been on your ship. It is not an— 
an official matter.” 

“Social, then? A woman, perhaps, 
Mr. Schuyler ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T see no reason why I shculd upset 
my roster at the end of my cruise for an 
affaire d'amour of yours, sir!” 

“T would not dream of bringing such 
a thing as that to you, captain,” cried 
Schuyler indignantly. 

“Ah, a good woman, then ?” 

“One of the very best, sir.” 

“Well, if she’s that, what the deuce 
is the difference where you are? Here, 
or in Shanghai?” 

“No difference whatever to her, sir.” 

“So-o! To you? To others?” 

“¥ es; Sif,” 

The captain got up and went to 
his desk, took out a folded paper, 
tapped it with his forefinger, returned 
it to its pigeonhole, and then, resuming 
his seat, said abruptly, after studying 
the navigator’s face intently for a mo- 
ment: 

“I can see that you are in some seri- 
ous trouble, Mr. Schuyler, and so I’m 
going to tell you something, to be held 
in strictest confidence. Not even the 
first lieutenant knows it yet. The or- 
ders came this morning for home, via 
Suez!” 

Schuyler was on his feet before he 
was aware of what he was doing, and 
he stood staring at his commanding offi- 
cer who sat smiling, sure of his ef- 
fect. 

No one but a sailor knows the com- 
plete mental revolutién brought about 
by that simple announcement. The hith- 
erto considered important things, the 
engagements, the friendships, the flirta- 
tions, the sore grievances, the petty 
trials, the irksome discipline, the ship’s 
quarrels—the whole foreground of liv- 
ing—suddenly sink in one minute back 
to the dim horizon. He’s a sailor again, 
and he’s going home! 
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“Is the situation eased up a bit by 
that piece of news, Mr. Schuyler?” 
grinned the captain, always greatly 
pleased with the rdle beneficent. 

“You know without my telling you, 
sir,” smiled the other. ‘But may I ask 
when the orders will be given out, sir?” 

“As soon as I can get a reply from 
the admiral to my cable. The engines 
need a little doctoring, the chief says; 
it may delay us. I shall not give out 
the orders till that matter is settled.” 

“T want to thank you, captain. I 
fully appreciate your great kindness and 
confidence in me, and I hope I shall use 
it worthily. Good night, sir.” 

“Good night, Schuyler.” 

Before the latter slept that night two 
notes were snapped securely in the big 
wardroom chit-book to be sent off the 
first thing in the morning; one to Mrs. 
Helmsby inclosing “Bella the Second” 
with his card and compliments; the 
other to Rosamond: 

Something has occurred of importance 
since I saw you this afternoon, which will 
send me away from Yokohama almost at 
once. Please remain silent about this, and 
about our talk of to-day until I see you to- 
morrow at eleven. I beg you earnestly to 
see me once more, 


CHAPTER XII. 

But when the lean, brown coolie—all 
bows and panting breath—reached the 
bungalow early the next morning and 
handed the Omaha’s chit-book to Cho, 
at the back door, it was already too 
late. Rosamond had spoken to Jane. 

The older sister had gone to the girl’s 
door late the night before, and begged 
to know if the headache which had 
kept her from dinner had abated. The 
door was locked, and only after some 
persuasion had Lady Jane gained ad- 
mission. After one glance, even in the 
dim light of a hastily lighted candle, 
Jane knew that something more serious 
than an aching head was _ troubling 
Rosamond. Her flushed, distorted face, 
her disheveled hair, her tumbled morn- 
ing-gown told very clearly of those long 
tragic hours of complete abandon to an 
overwhelming grief, however much the 
girl sought to deceive her by stretch- 


ing of arms, and yawns, and surmises 
as to how long she must have been 
asleep. Rosamond had evidently thought 
better of that tragic scene of denun- 
ciation she had first planned. 

Her determination to be silent, how- 
ever, was wrecked by that automatic 
action of the sensibilities which is at 
the bottom of so many feminine trage- 
dies, 

Jane had sat watching Rosamond’s 
restless, inconsequent movements about 
the room, then she arose and went to 
her and laid a very gentle, loving hand 
upon the girl’s shoulder—it was the 
small precipitate needed. 

“Don’t touch me!” cried Rosamond 
roughly, flinging off the other’s hand. 
“Don’t you dare to touch me! There’s 
only one thing left that you can do for 
me—just one thing—send me back to 
the convent, back to the dear reverend 
mother who alone understands me, back 
to Sister Marie Héléne who alone loves 
me!” Rosamond had thrown herself 
full-length upon the bed and lay there 
panting, once more overwhelmed by 
her agony. 

Jane stood listening in stupefied 
amazement; then she said very quiet- 
ly: 

“You and Mr. Schuyler have had 
some misunderstanding. Can you tell 
me? Perhaps I can help you, dear!” 

“We have, on the contrary, had our 
first complete understanding,” laughed 
Rosamond pitifully, and then she broke 
into passionate sobs. 

Jane went and locked the door and 
sat down by one of the windows and 
waited. 

As Rosamond presently became more 
quiet she began to perceive the difficul- 
ties ahead of her, and regretted her own 
wild words. She had not meant to 
taunt her sister with the facts—not 
then, at any rate, not in this way, at 
a disadvantage. 

But neither she nor Schuyler had 
counted upon Lady Jane’s quick wit, 
her strong will, her whole forceful per- 
sonality when once aroused. 

“Guy and I, between us, broke our 
engagement three times before we were 
married,” she volunteered in a highly 
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rational tone; “it’s not at all‘an uncom- 
mon thing, Rose. It’s the salt of ante- 
nuptial days and the cayenne pepper 
of post-nuptial quarrels, I mean.” 

Sometimes people suddenly walk out 
of a tragic rage, if the bars are let down 
low enough, thought the crafty Jane, 
and waited. Then, with a sigh, she re- 
newed the attack from another point. 

“Surely, Rose, I can help you!” 

“You!” moaned the girl, with an 
emphasis that made Jane's heart stand 
still with a sudden dread. When she 
next spoke it was as much in argument 
with her own suspicions as with her 
sister’s. 

“You mean that I am least fitted to 
sympathize with you when the shadows 
come? Do you so little know me, dear? 

Jo you really believe that Sister Marie 
Hélene alone loves you? Then I have 
indeed failed ignominiously in my de- 
sire to take a mother’s place.” 

“No, no, no!” burst from the form 
lying on the bed. There was a long 
pause broken only by the girl’s sobbing 
inhalations. But for one strong ele- 
ment in Jane’s character, she would 
have left the other to herself until time 
and the relief of tears should bring 
back reason. But Mrs. Helmsby was 
so constituted that it was impossible for 
her to pass by any cry of pain, from that 
of a beggar boy with a splinter in his 
foot to a robin hypnotized with terror 
of his ancient enemy. How much less 
then, a girl’s first irrational quarrel with 
her lover? 

She herself so loved happiness! 
Clung so desperately to it, forcing her- 
self—whatever might be her inner 
mood—to meet each day bravely, 
brightly, gaily; her applause being the 
laughter which always followed her 
footsteps. To enter boldly into anoth- 
er’s grief was as imperative as breath- 
ing; she would lend a hand while she 
had one to offer, as long as she lived. 
And so burrowing away incessantly at 
the foot of the avalanche, it was at 
length precipitated upon her. 

“Tt’s Lucy Postlethwaite!” suddenly 
cried Jane irrelevantly. “Why, child, 
Lucy’s adear, but she has about as much 
charm as a three-fold clothes-horse! 





And then you'll have to get used, just 
as I did, to that little navy manner of 
his with women. You know what I 
mean ; they all have it, from an admiral 
down to a coxswain, once let a petticoat 
appear in the offing—I haven’t the re- 
motest idea what an offing is, whether 
it’s inside the ship or outside, but- I’ve 
always adored the sound of that word. 
But, bless your heart, girlie, one sur- 
vives such a multiple of jealous imagin- 
ings! To this day Guy has to be very 
careful—Clytemnestra’s nothing to me 
when I’m roused! There’s no strong 
love between a man and woman with- 
out jealousy—only mincing, mealy- 
mouthed indifference. I was beginning 
to be suspicious about you and your be- 
loved Jack, truly I was, because you 
sailed along together entirely too se- 
renely.” 

“You're right, indifference was at the 
root of it!” suddenly exclaimed Rosa- 
mond, sitting up and tossing back her 
tumbled hair. As she presented at that 
moment so perfect a picture of the an- 
tithesis of indifference, Jane was left 
to draw her own inferences. 

“Your imagination is running away 
with you, Rose, I am positive.” 

“T am dealing with facts, undenied 
facts—and Lucy does not happen to 
be the heroine of my story.” Rosamond 
had arisen, and was loosening her 
clothes with trembling hands, her face 
averted. 

“Never mind names, dear heart, con- 
fess just between ourselves that there’s 
another woman at the fancied bottom 
of your trouble? And that it’s all your 
fault anyhow,” urged Jane. “It was 
always mine.” 

“Tt is not my fault that my engage- 
ment to Mr. Schuyler is broken!” 
challenged Rosamond, trembling more 
and more. 

“Ah, my child—has it gone as far as 
that?” exclaimed Jane, the more dis- 
tressed because silence gave an affirma- 
tive to her first question. Then there 
was another woman! As long as she 
lived she was ashamed of the fact that 
her suspicions rushed in a direct line 
to Fanny St. Barre’s door—she hardly 
knew why. 
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“Tell me, Rose, have you given him 
a chance to deny your accusations ?” 

“T have, and he was silent, absolute- 
ly silent! Oh, go away from me! Why 
do you come and torture me? I will 
not stay in the house with you, to be at 
the mercy of your questions. I must 
and will go home, at once, at once, do 
you hear?” 

She was once more frantic after one 
of those recurrent lulls that come in the 
wildest grief.. In a sort of fury, she 
tore off her dress and threw about her- 
self a kimono, and began to walk rest- 
lessly again about the room, until she 
came to the north window which looked 
down, over the hedge, upon Kanagawa 
Bay. 

The Omaha had swung on the tide 
into full sight, unmistakable to loving 
eyes that had watched her all through 
the summer. As the girl saw that for- 
ward white light twinkling just as it 
had on all those other blissful nights, 
the whole long enchanting summer re- 
turned to her. The days and the happy 
greetings, the nights and the happier 
partings; the touch of his big warm 
hands; the gentle kisses on her hair and 
cheek, those rarer ones placed so ten- 
derly upon her lips; the clean salty odor 
of his hair; the nearness, the dearness 
of it all—gone forever! The thought 
drove her mad—for only a moment, but 
long enough for her to turn and cry 
out in anguish: 

“Do you want to know whom he 
loves? Well, then, I will tell you. He 
loves you, you, you—do you hear? And 
he has for a long, long time. It was 
for that he wished to be one of us, for 
that he played the hypocrite, for that 
he——” 

“Be silent!” ordered Lady Jane, now 
on her feet. “Not one word more! 
You have lost your reason.” And she 
turned and left the room, white with a 
rage which she could not trust. 

Jane went to the nursery and sat be- 
side the sleeping children, watching 
their innocent faces, turned up in sweet 
helplessness; and presently sufficient 
quiet returned to her to seek her own 
couch. 

Guy must not know what Rose had 


said so wildly, he must never know. 
He must remain his dear, happy, un- 
suspecting self, whatsoever horror 
whirled about her. 

Happily Guy was sleeping heavily, 
his ruddy honest face as free from guile 
as Peggy’s own. 

And so the night wore on at The 
Sailor’s Rest, and the two sisters never 
closed their eyes. 

At the early breakfast the next morn- 
ing, through which Guy was hurrying 
to catch the eight o'clock boat, Cho 
brought in to Lady Jane the chit-book 
of the Omaha, containing Schuyler’s 
two notes. 

“Hello! seems to me your swains are 
rushing things rather lively to-day, 
Jane! Might have the decency to wait 
till I get out of the house,” teased Guy, 
looking at her admiringly over his cof- 
fee-cup. The color flew to her face, and 
for the first time in their married life 
she did not greet his sally with a smile. 

Giving Cho the note for Rosamond, 
she opened ‘the one to herself, and 

3ella the Second’s” advent served to 
tide over the few moments before Guy 
kissed her and hastened away. 

A sense of life’s sharp contrasts came 
to Mrs. Helmsby as she smuggled 
Bella’s slightly damaged likeness into 
the amah’s pretty little hands, telling 
her to manage the resurrection to the 
best of her ability. 

An hour later Mrs. Helmsby kn ocked 
upon her sister’s door. There was no 
response for an instant, and Jane’s heart 
sank; then a voice inside made inquiry. 

“Tt’s only Jane, dear ; open the door.” 

Mrs. Helmsly had nerved herself for 
all sorts of conversational climaxes, but 
one glance at Rosamond upon opening 
her door proved to Jane that her young- 
er sister had the same proud blood in 
her veins, the same stout nerve once the 
temperamental storm of emotion had 
passed. Jane felt like crying: 
“Brava!” but she did not dare. 

Rosamond was completely and eare- 
fully dressed in the quaintest of Green- 
away effects, a dull blue gown and 
short cape of the same cloth, a big black 
hat upon her head. Jane _ instantly 
caught her cue. 
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“Well, it makes me feel very lazy 

; to see you up and trussed so early, 

3 Rose. Are you going in a ’ricksha, or 

4 do you want the trap?” 

“Neither, I’m going to walk. And 

Jane, if Mr. Pelgram calls within an 

hour tell him, please, that I’ve gone on 

; ahead to see the botan. He'll under- 

3 stand where. We arranged it the other 

day. Tell him I wanted the walk, and 
so started on ahead.” 

That Schuyler would come directly 
after quarters Rosamond felt convinced. 
The exigency of his note brooked no 
delay. See him she would not. Her 
engagement with Pelgram to go to one 
of the native gardens beyond the Jizo- 
Zaka sufficed to cover her retreat. Sh« 
had herself now well in hand, her habit 
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= of reserve once more wrapped her 
: closely. For the moment a reaction 
H into dull insensibility had come to her 
; succor, 

} The only thing that told aught of the 


scene of the night before was the girl’s 
avoidance of Jane’s eyes. 

‘ She wanted to walk alone in the fresh 
: sweet morning air, and if Will Pelgram 
cared to follow she never minded him, 
he never asked questions. He was her 
friend, and somehow knew how to re- 
main so. 

It had been a night of torture in that 
room of hers, she must get away from 
it that calm and strength might come 
to her to do what she had determined— 
go home on the next steamer. That 
Schuyler had written that he was soon 
going was no longer of importance to 
her; it was from Jane herself that she 
wished to be separated. She would go 
back to the sweet quiet behind those 
high convent walls which kept away all 
evil things; behind which no disillusion 
came, nor love, nor hate, nor any of 
their brutal train. The mother supe- 
rior would raise her head and look long 
into her eyes, and then would whisper: 
“T understand, my daughter ;” and the 
little sister would kiss her once, twice, 
thrice, and cry: “Ah, how I love you, 
my dove; how I have missed you!” 

With a quiet au revoir to Jane, Rosa- 
mond went out of the little compound 
and up along the Bluff; and Jane 
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watched her from a window with tears 
in her eyes. 

When Pelgram came to The Sailor’s 
Rest Jane gave him her sister’s mes- 
sage, whereupon he made a man’s fu- 
tile attempt to appear to be in no haste, 
and.he sat and chatted with Lady Jane 
nonchalantly of many things. 

Presently Pelgram arose and took his 
leave, strolled leisurely to the gate, 
chatting a moment with the old mom- 
ban—known as “Sesostris Third” 
throughout the squadron—gave him a 
little “pipe money;’ and then, when 
once out on the Bluff road, Pelgram tore 
along as if pursued by seven devils, 
and in an incredible time was by Rosa- 
mond’s side, deeply engrossed in the 
study of peonies; their size and shapes 
and endless variety of color the one aim 
of his intellectual being. 

Meanwhile Lady Jane had equipped 
herself for the day, and was just set- 
tling herself in her little trap at her 
own door, the native groom still hold- 
ing the pony’s tossing head, when 
Schuyler walked rapidly through the 
gate, his heart in his eyes, a sort of pale 
terror stamped upon his face. He 
greeted her and then stood absolutely 
still by the bed of faded asters, afraid 
to speak further or make another move 
until he gathered the truth from Lady 
Jane’s face and manner. 

3ut so anxious was she to conserve 
her sister’s happiness, that her own ob- 
jection to seeing this man on this par- 
ticular morning passed for nothing; 
especially as she was absolutely con- 
vinced that Rose’s jealousy had ren- 
dered her temporarily mad. Mrs. 
Helmsby felt sure that she could make 
all right again between the lovers. 

“Hold the pony for a while. I come 
back,” said Lady Jane glibly, whipping 
the reins around the whip-stock and 
springing from the low phaeton. Turn- 
ing to Schuyler, she said gravely: 

“Come in, I want to speak to you for 
a moment.” 

He followed as might a criminal 
awaiting only the sentence of death. 
And yet, strangely enough, there was 
no animosity toward him in her bearing 
—perhaps, after all, Rosamond had not 
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yet told her! But her first sentence, 
once in the so-called “library,” dispelled 
all hope. 

“There’s no use fingering gingerly 
about a thistle, is there? Rose told me 
last night of your quarrel. I’m afraid 
the child has a rather jealous nature, 
Mr. Schuyler, and we must be very, 
very gentle with her—patient and gen- 
tle.” 

“It has always been my wish,” he 
answered stiffly. 

“Oh, yes, of course, of course,” con- 
ciliated Jane, “it’s the same old curse 
of feminine unreasonableness, I fear.” 
There was no reply. 

“She—she gave me,” hesitated Lady 
Jane, poking the open coal-fire in the 
grate, before which they were both 
standing, “she offered only the most 
fantastic of reasons for her—for her 
misunderstanding with you.” She was 
not finding it quite so easy to manage 
other peoples’ love-affairs as she had 
fancied. 

“Oh, did she?” fenced the man. 
Surely never would Lady Jane have 
talked afterward to him like this if 
Rosamond had told her the cause of 
their quarrel! He did not feel sure 
what she would have done or said, but 
it would not have been like this. 

Jane saw that there was nothing to 
be gleaned from him in his present 
frozen mood, so she added warmly: 

“Yes, the most ridiculous nonsense 
about you and myself! Now, can you 
imagine anything more utterly idiotic? 
But of course no jealous woman, is 
quite sane. And I feel sure we can, 
between us, disabuse her mind of what- 
ever crazy notion she has got into her 
poor little head. Why, Mr. Schuyler, I 
remember perfectly a silly fit of jeal- 
ousy I had the first year Guy and I 
were married. I’m almost ashamed to 
tell you! A very pretty young aunt of 
his held his hand and patted it! She 
was one of those fresh plump women 
who smell deliciously of orris-root, and 
who dress exquisitely. You know the 
type?” Jane turned suddenly and 
looked at the silent man beside her 
whom she was bent upon putting into 
a good humor. He replied quickly: 











“Oh, yes, perfectly—capital descrip- 
tion !” 

“Now, mark you, that was his ma- 
ternal aunt with a huge family of chil- 
dren, but nevertheless I led poor Guy 
a dog’s life for one whole awful week! 
So you see, that’s the way we women 
are made—at least we Atlee women. 
Anything more hopelessly silly, any- 
thing more deliriously imbecile, any- 
thing more scatter-brained———” 

“Well, I should say so!” laughed 
poor Schuyler dizzily, plunging in his 
turn at the tongs and jabbing wildly 
and destructively at one of Cho’s most 
perfect grate fires. 

“You ought to ask me what Guy did 
to bring me around,” came quizzically 
from Lady Jane, her troubled expres- 
sion melting into a smile, for the first 
time since the night before. 

“Of course—what did he do?” 

“Laughed. Loud, long, continuous- 
ly; he chuckled, he gurgled, he ex- 
ploded, every time he caught my glar- 
ing eye. At the end of the sixth day, 
all of a sudden I began to giggle and 
then—well, of course, everything was 
all right. I sat down and wrote, ask- 
ing Aunt Nannette to spend a fortnight 
with us—so there you are!” 

Schuyler recalled Rosamond’s white 
face, her agonized voice, the air of quiet 
finality with which she had dismissed 
him; recalled, too, his own convicting 
silence, and he slowly shook his head. 

“T fear other measures will have to 
be taken with your. sister.” 

“True, Rose never did have my sense 
of humor. There’s something a wee bit 
exigeante about that dear little sister of 
mine,” sighed Lady Jane. “But we 
can surely convince her in some other 
way! Let’s both go to her together 
and just make her see the absurdity of 
it. Make her tell her side, and then 
we'll tell ours!” 

He was evidently less enamored of 
the prospect than she. Finally she 
mused, eyes upon the fire: 

“All I can think of, after racking my 
mind, is that—do pardon my referring 
to so trivial a thing—yesterday after 
the earthquake I called you Jack and 
rumpled up your hair, or some such 
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thing. Probably you don’t even re- 
member it. I was so excited and so 
everlastingly grateful about Peggy. 
Surely, surely it couldn’t have been 
just that?” 

What to say to her? What not to 
say? went like a shuttle back and forth 
in the machinery of Schuyler’s mind. 
At a venture he replied slowly: 

“I’m afraid that it did enter into it.” 

“Good heavens!” she ejaculated, and 
then she began to laugh softly. “And 
yet that’s precisely the way I used to 
be, precisely !” 

For a moment she seemed lost in a 
smiling reverie, and then she stood erect 
and looked up, saying briskly: 

“But all this doesn’t help my poor 
suffering Rose! You must wait and 
see her, and say somehow just the right 
thing. There always is the one right 
thing to be said to a woman, you 
know, if a man only happens upon it. 
A lie stings itself to death after a 
while. It’s only the truth that is diffi- 
cult to kill.” 

As she said these unfortunate words, 
he felt the blood mount to his head, 
and a sudden mad impulse took posses- 
sion of him to tell this woman just once 
—the truth! Words are the fingers 
that touch the level silent keys of our 
secret emotions. They start the vibra- 
tions that will not then be stilled. 

The craving to tell her, come what 
would, became instantly a strong ani- 
mal desire—insensate, brutal, destructive 
and set his heart beating furiously, 
parched his mouth, made him wish to 
hurt her, to hurt himself, to turn the 
world upside down. And after that? 
There would be no after! 

His heart-beats pulsed through his 
voice as he said in a low tone: 

“T shall wait and see her, of course. 
I came for that, but—your sister has 
broken the engagement, and I fear that 
it will never be renewed, whatever I do 
or say.” 

“But why? Why?” came impatiently 
from Jane. To her amazement, he did 
not answer, walking away to the other 
end of the room, struggling to com- 
mand his demoniacal mood. 
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She turned swiftly and watched him, 
then said coldly: 

“IT beg your pardon, I did not mean 
to be intrusive. You have a right, of 
course, to your own secrets. If it is 
both your wish and my sister’s to put 
an end to this engagement I have noth- 
ing more to say. I only wished to help. 
I see I am not succeeding. I am going 
to ask you to excuse me, my pony will 
tear the drive to pieces. Rose, I trust, 
will return before long. Good morn- 
ing.” 

She had never before in all those 
years looked at him like that, never so 
spoken to him. Better her rage than 
that frigid coldness. If all was to be 
at an end between him and The Sailor’s 
Rest, it should be upon his own terms! 

Her hand was upon the door-knob 
when he cried: 

“Lady Jane!” 

“Well ?” 

“You have yourself solved all this 
mystery—the truth is hard to kill!” 

She stood puzzling with furrowed 
brow, then slowly enlightenment came 
to her, her eyes dilated and then nar- 
rowed upon him, and turning fully, she 
faced him, the color gone out of her 
very lips. 

“What!” she whispered. 

The man was aroused now, reckless 
of all consequences. 

“Just exactly that. Rosamond has 
learned the truth. I’ve told all the lies 
I’m going to in this matter! Her in- 
tuition is right.” A great glow pos- 
sessed him, he felt at the moment full 
of an almost overpowering ecstasy. 

With a low cry she turned and flung 
open the door, but he sprang toward 
her and barred the way, laughing down 
at her. 

“No, you shall not go just yet. I 
have something more to say.” 

Her innate refinement held her ab- 
solutely still, her head erect, her nos- 
trils dilating. Then she said quietly: 

“We are not savages. Close the door 
lest the children hear my voice, and 
come. I could not touch them now that 
I am contaminated.” 

He started as if she had struck him 
across the face. His eestasy was fast 
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leaving him, and great waves of trouble 
rose higher and higher about him, 
through which he must somehow plow 
his way. 

“I’m not quite such a cad as to hold 
you prisoner that I may pour out my 
life’s love-story to you—although per- 
haps ten years or so of silence entitles 
a man to some slight salvage. No, 
what I am bent on saying to you, is 
this: If Rosamond told you that I 
asked her to marry me, to be near you, 
I want to say that it is not true—she is 
mistaken. It is cruelly unjust to me. 
The reverse of that is the truth. I 
never dreamed for one instant that the 
poor child could possibly care for an 
old man like me, twice her age. 
Through some wild rigmarole, which 
I'll spare you, I wished first above all 
things to find an excuse to slip logical- 
ly out of the dear life here. It was as 
well that I should not come so often. 
If Miss Atlee refused me I could stay 
away and no questions would be asked 
by—Helmsby, among others. She did 
me the honor of not refusing me.” 

“And your other motive? If there’s 
a first tabulated, it implies a second.” 

“To stop people’s tongues !”’ 

“Then there has been talk?” 

“Yes—a few irresponsibles.” 

“Coupling your name and mine?” 

“Ves, and I did not want your name 
touched, your peace disturbed. And 
yet look how it has all turned out!” 

She flung up her head and smiled. 

“My peace! You need not have 
troubled yourself, Mr. Schuyler. The 
whole world crying in one loud voice 
could not come between Guy and my- 
self! He would not believe his senses 
if they bore witness against me. My 
peace, indeed! It lies lhere’—she 
touched her breast—‘“buried so deep 
that neither you nor any one living can 
disturb it.” 

And as she spoke he but loved her 
the more. That was the woman, gold 
all through, who had held him all those 
years! If she had scorned him any the 
less, he would have been disappointed. 

There was a slight pause during 
which she stood thinking intently, her 
head raised, her eyes on the swaying 
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bamboo outside. He watched her with 
eyes in which his misery was fast gath- 
ering. Then he spoke in rapid en- 
treaty: 

“Do not tell your—do not tell Helms- 
by! It’s all I ask. I have tried to be 
true to his trust in me. I could not 
stand to lose his friendship; to lose 
yours is enough, God knows! I have 
tried, you do not know what it has 
been. No woman can know. Listen, 
Lady Jane, I have committed no crime, 
only loved because I had to; the best 
woman I have ever known. Nothing 
but good came from that love until— 
Rosamond came. And I would have 
done my best to make her happy; but 
yesterday something happened. The 
earthquake—I do not quite understand 
even yet—but she says that I spoke 
words that—I must have lost my con- 
trol when your door refused to open 
and that crash came and at first I 
thought you might have been killed be- 
hind that door. It was all a white light, 
and the world came to an end till I saw 
you safe. I don’t remember, I did not 
know—but Rosamond knew. I never 
meant to tell you, of course. You must 
know that. I was very lonely, you 
were kind, you make a home wherever 
you go. We have been on other ¢ruises 
together-—_I—I have always managed to 
go on Guy’s ships. That I am guilty 
of! And then the children—I love chil- 
dren. And so I came and came up the 
hill, and could not get by your gate, 
try as I would. And the love grew. 
Evil seems so far away from you, Lady 
Jane, I never thought of it in connec- 
tion with you, until that first ugly whis- 
per against you came and drove me 
sheer out of my senses; and then all the 
rest followed. That is all. I will do 
whatever you wish, whatever you think 
best after this.” 

He sank slowly into the nearest chair 
by the center-table, the excitement all 
gone out of him. His head fell upon 
his arms, and rested among the pipes 
and ash-trays. He could not have done 
a thing more calculated to touch her 
pity. 

So this then was his life history of 
which she had been so sure! 



























Lady Jane was preeminently sane, 
and saw no reason whatever for the 
stereotyped histrionics irrevocably as- 
sociated with the woman’s role in such 
a scene as this. That might be neces- 
sary to cover a guilty consciousness, 
never an innocent one! A woman is 
above all, first and last a mother, and 
some Indian philosopher has said that 
“it is this patience of woman that makes 
civilizations.” So mused Lady Jane, her 
frank fearless eyes upon that gray head 
bowed upon the table. 

She started to speak, but there came 
a sudden rattle at the door-handle, and 
before could 


Schuyler move Peggy 
dartéd in. She stood staring first at 
her mother’s serious face and then at 


Schuyler who had quickly lifted his 


head, then the child went straight 
to him and put her arms about him, 
and from that vantage challenged her 
mother: 

“Muzzer, what have you been scold- 
ing my Uncle Jack for? He's awful 
sorry, and I do think you might be nice 
to him now. Did she slap your hands ?” 
added Peggy in a whisper, turning to 
her beloved. 

He shook his head, he not 
speak, nor did he put his arm about the 
baby, remembering those scorching 
words of her mother’s. ° 
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He held the child from him, pride 
and entreaty in his heart as he searched 
Lady Jane’s eyes. Peggy's face fell, 


her lips began to quiver, heartbroken at 
the stern, strong arm that for the first 
time in her life repelled her. 





Mrs. Helthsby flushed and = mur- 
mured quickly: “I did not mean it. 
her to you.” 
gathered the child closely to him 
a sudden hungry movement that 
went to Jane’s heart. 

Then she turned to leave the room, 
and Schuyler sprang to open the door 
for her. He followed her across the 
hall, and as he held the front door open 
for her in complete silence and with 
bowed head, she said in a low tone: 

“There can be no change. Come 
once ina while. It is best. I am sorry 
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knew, which he never shall, he would 
wish me to say that. Some one of the 
world’s big men has said, that ‘we may 
make the ideal a reason for contempt, 
but it is more beautiful to make it a 
reason for tenderness.’ ” 
“God bless you!” 
brokenly. 


he whispered 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It seemed to Schuyler impossibly 
ignominious to speak at once to Rosa- 
mond after what had passed; but he 
wrote at length to her, consigning to 
Cho’s care the missive before he left 
The Sailor's Rest. His heart ached 
over the girl, he longed to make some 
amends, and he was entirely sincere in 
his proffer to devote the rest of his life 
to her happiness if she would renew 
the engagement. He asked her to send 
for him when she thought she could see 
him, swearing that there were many 
things that she still misunderstood and 
which he would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to explain to her before the pen- 
ding separation came. 

Then Schuyler tore himself 
from Peggy’s clinging arms. 

From the gate he turned to the right 
and started off at a rapid pace, his head 
down, bent upon the infinite relief of 
physical fatigue. The air was clear, 
dry, cold, and a wind was blowing. It 
was not at all a day for morbid intro- 
spection, and he had it to himself 
ashore, as Captain Rosse had requested 
his executive officer to remain on board. 

“Tullo, there! Gangway!” suddenly 
cried a man’s gay voice, and looking up, 
Schuyler found himself face to face 
with Pelgram and Rosamond. 

“Why, how do you do!” all three 
cried in that comical tone of surprise 
which has become a convention even if 
people meet three times a day. In it 
perhaps lies the germ of humanity’s 
readiness to baptize coincidence with 
esoteric names. 

Pelgram stood with his long legs far 
apart, swinging a stick behind him, the 
picture of lazy contentment. Rosa- 
mond’s head whirled and she turned 
very white. 


away 
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_ “I--I have just been to the house,” 
stammered Schuyler, “and not finding 
you there, left a note.” 

“When did you come ashore?” asked 
Pelgram, idly enough. 

“Immediately after quarters,” replied 
the other. 

“Won’t you return with us?” Rosa- 
mond forced herself to say, very sure 
of his answer. 

“No, thanks, not now. Later, may 
I come? This afternoon?” 

“That depends upon what I find in 
the note,” said she, her voice trembling 
in spite of herself. 

As Schuyler watched the girl, it 
came over him that she had turned into 
a woman overnight. Her demure man- 
ner was replaced by something cold, 
hard, worldly, and his heart ached 
anew. Her youth was dead. 

“Well, how shall I learn whether 
you'll see me?” asked Schuyler, bewil- 
dered by the hidden criss-cross of emo- 
tion. 

“What a question to ask a woman!” 
drawled Pelgram. “Call on her like a 
little man, and get turned down if her 
ladyship so pleases.” 

He had unconsciously hit so near the 
truth that the other two were stricken 
with silence for a moment. Then 
Rosamond asked quickly, making a 
move to pass on: 

“See anybody at the house?” 

“Oh, yes, Peggy and I were flirting 
for an hour.” 

“No one else?” Rosamond breathed 
softly, her back half-turned. 

“Yes, I saw Mrs. Helmsby before 
she went out in the trap.” 

There was a slight pause. Pelgram 
became more conscious than ever that 
the air was full of electricity. He had 
felt it dimly at once, now he was sure 
of it. But he remained silent, watch- 
ing through half-shut eyes. 

Rosamond’s face looked as if a white 
veil had been drawn down over it as 
she said coldly, thinking of the hours 
Schuyler must have spent alone that 
morning with her sister: 

“T think, after all, if you'll excuse 
me, I’ll not be in this afternoon. I real- 


ly ought to make some calls. Good 
morning.” 

“Good morning,” replied Schuyler, 
lifting his hat and passing on. 

Pelgram strolled along beside Rosa- 
mond, whistling softly to himself. 

“Jane doesn’t allow her boys to whis- 
tle when walking with ladies,” com- 
mented the girl, hastening on to gain 
her own room to recover from the shock 
of this cruel meeting. She had been 
terribly moved at seeing him. As long 
as she lived she thought that perhaps 
it might have ended differently but for 
that meeting with a third pair of eyes 
and ears to guard against. 

But the day came when she was glad 
that they had met and parted just as 
they had done, on the bluff road be- 
tween the high hedges. 

“Well, I was whistling to keep from 
doing something heaps worse, Miss At- 
lee,” said Pelgram in his slow way. 

“For example?” 

“Talking !” 

“This must be a very new resolu- 
tion,” she teased mechanically. 

“Born about three minutes ago.” 

A resolution, with which Rosamond 
had been playing the entire morning, 
suddenly crystallized. 

“Mr. Pelgram, my engagement to 
Mr. Schuyler is at an end,” she said 
abruptly. 

“May I whistle now?” he cried; then 
glancing at her stricken face, he added 
hastily: “I beg your pardon! Of 
course I’m awfully sorry—that is, I’m 
sorry if you—if he—if any one else is 
sorry. There’s no use lying about it, 
pretending I’m personally sorry. I’m 
not—by a long shot!” 

“T want you to help me about some- 
thing, will you?” she next said. 

“It 1s done—and time to spare!” 

“fT am going home on the next steam- 
er. I want you to——” 

He stopped stock still, crying out: 
“It is not done! I refuse utterly, what- 
ever it is you want. The idea! You 
beat a retreat! For what? How can 
you account for such an act? Just as 
the cruise is almost over. Orders home 
may come any day. There’s a rumor 
on the ship now, that the skipper got 
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a cable the other day that he’s kept 
mum about. Looks like business—that 
does. Lord knows, Miss Rosamond, 
all this is nearing its end fast enough 
without further pushing!” 

“T have got to go,” she repeated 
dully. 

When he again spoke, it was in quite 
a different tone. 

“T will do whatever you wish, Miss 
Atlee. There is no steamer, however, 
to San Francisco for eight days. You 
needn’t pack before tiffin.” 

“Eight days!” she moaned. 

There was a long silence, then he 
said in his old drawling voice just as 
they turned down Camp Hill: 

“Couldn’t we get up a party to go to 

Oh, any old place! Nikko, Ikao, 
Hakone, Miyanoshita? Just a few of 
us, you make out the list, and we'll 
bundle along a chaperon and off we 
go—to-morrow if you like; and the 
eight days will pass like a summer’s 
night. What do you say? I'll go as 
coolie, boy, cook, amah—anything so 
long as you'll take me. I haven’t had 
any leave all summer’”—she best knew 
why—“so I feel pretty sure of getting 
off. Maybe we can coax Lady Jane to 
go as the chaperon.” 

Rosamond said quickly: 

“She would not leave the children. 
But Mrs. Bean might take us.” She 
grasped at anything which would take 
her away from 1o1 Bluff for the ensu- 
ing week. 

“Pussie’s the word! Leave it to me. 
She really is a good enough sort if 
she’d only stop trying to please people. 
Then we'll ask Lucy Postlethwaite and 
Bobby.” 

At the gate of The Sailor’s Rest he 
took off his soft felt hat and held out 
his hand, wisely declining her invita- 
tion to enter and stay to tiffin. As she 
put her cold hand in his, he said with 
the slow gentleness which she so liked 
in him: 

“Now, you keep up a stout heart, lit- 
tle girl, I'll see to everything, from 
wheedling ‘Pussie’ to strapping your 
trunk, if at the end of a week you are 
still ‘bent upon your cruel course.” 
“You are so kind—so good to me!” 
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she murmured in a choked voice, the 
tears rushing to her eyes. 

“Good to myself! Don’t you lose 
any sleep about me, dear lady. I never 
knew a Pelgram who didn’t look out 
for number one first, last, and always; 
who didn’t win at horse-races; who 
didn’t marry the women they set out to 
marry—you just watch me!” 

She smiled quiveringly and turned 
hastily away. He went down the hill 
as straight as an arrow to the hotel and 
sent up his card to Mrs. Bean. 

Pelgram had his way; and the fol- 
lowing night his party of five stood on 
the edge of the world, watching in si- 
lence the sun set behind Fujiyama. He 
was close beside Rosamond, 

Suddenly he became aware that she 
was crying silently. He led her apart 
from the others. She broke out pas- 
sionately : 

“T’m so tired of feeling! I can’t find 
peace! It’s either gloom or ecstasy. 
Shall I ever find rest in the levels of 
life? Ever, as long as I live?” 

“Yes, it’s sure to come some day,” he 
said, with great tenderness. “Some day 
I'll find a meadow full of just the clover 
and buttercups of living, and then if I 
call you to me, will you come and walk 
beside me in the warm sunlight? Will 
you come, dear—some day ?” 

She gave a little inarticulate moan. 

“T’ll wait,’ he said. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Louis St. Barre came off duty after 
dinner the next evening and going to 
the hotel, found in his box the key of 
his wife’s room, likewise a character- 
istic note from her: 


Gone to Tokio with a handsomer man! Be 
back to-night—sure. Don’t bother. Get gay 
yourself. After two hours of Pussie Bean 
I had to break at least one of the command- 
ments. I’m going to Dango-Saka to see the 
chrysanthemum racket with a crowd. 

Then dinner at the Maple Leaf Club, and 
a geisha jamboree—comes high, but we must 
have it! Sorry I couldn’t get word out to 
you in time to come along. Ta-ta. Your 
Fan-tan. 


Louis St. Barre was fully aware that 
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some of all this was true, and some was 
not. He knew perfectly well that she 
was far from fulfilling his old ideal of 
what his wife was to be, but her hold 
upon him—the hold of her type on all 
men—even their husbands—was_ so 
strong, that as long as he had found 
that she could not tiptoe up to his stand- 
ard, he had lowered it to her level. And 
by some miracle he still believed in her 
integrity after many years. It takes a 
certain high order of intellect to suc- 
ceed even in wickedness. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of many a good 
name; and if, as some cheap philoso- 
phers hold, the crime consists in being 
found out, Fanny would in all proba- 
bility remain on the saints’ calendar, for 
she never entered an ethical labyrinth 
without carefully preparing for an exit 
therefrom. 

St. Barre wandered to the billiard- 
room, after reading his wife’s note. He 
had no special resentment—the situa- 
tion was a very old one. He just felt 
lonely, that’s all. When she was_ at 
home, which had been known to hap- 
pen, she always amused him, and she 
looked so stunning, so alluring, he liked 
the sensation she made when they went 
into the great dining-room together. 
No other woman ever interested him for 
a moment; after ten years of Fanny his 
palate demanded highly seasoned food. 
And Fanny had to have her little fling 
and no blame to her. 

“For,” he was wont to growl, “of 
all the dull holes I ever got into, Yoko- 
hama ranks an easy first! No theaters, 
no vaudeville, no cafés, no music, no 
drives—don’t say Mississippi Bay to 
me! What in God’s name is a man or 
woman to do when he strikes this 
beach? The one genuine soul-thriller 
seems to be curio hunting, but I never 
have more than a yen fifty sen left over 
on the second day of the month—my 
family is a spender, from way back!” 

Even the slight, dull soreness at her 
absence that evening wore away after 
several games of billiards with the 
chancellor of a certain consulate, and 
two or three drinks of Dewar and Tan- 
san. It was not at all a strong vice 
with him, it was rather an anodyne that 


he took when he was lonely, or time 
hung heavily on his hands. 

At half-past ten the chancellor left, 
tired of beating the American officer 
who set up such a rotten game. Then 
St. Barre ordered another drink and 
watched some globe-trotters play for a 
while. There was no other place to go, 
nothing else to do. Fanny had made 
no friends among the residents; he 
none at the Y. U. Club, for his constant 
abuse of the town—combined with a 
personality quite as flashy as Fanny's 
own—would have tabooed him in even 
a less self-congratulatory community. 
Then, too, the feeling had for a long 
time been growing that some day Fanny 
would end in a social cataclysm of her 
own making ; the St. Barres were people 
it were wise to avoid, if only for peace’s 
sake with one’s own wife and daugh- 
ters! So Louis St. Barre’s lonely eve- 
ning ashore wore on slowly, and he ap- 
plied very often to his dangerous ano- 
dyne. 

Some youngsters from the Omaha, 
seeing St. Barre’s brilliant eyes and 
hearing his peevish garrulity, laughing- 
ly urged him to come off to the ship 
with them. He refused with a certain 
heat—somehow it all told against 
Fanny, and he did not like their cursed 
interference. After one more drink he 
would go to his room and keep out of 
sight for the rest of the evening— 
then they would all think that his wife 
had come home. 

He went up to the room that looked 
out on the canal, and he wandered over 
to the window. His heavy eyes looked 
up toward the hospital lights, then 
dropping lower down the bluff, they fell 
upon the lights at the Helmsby bunga- 
low. He should have liked that—a 
home, children, and a wife always wait- 
ing for him. But old Fan-tan wasn’t 
built that way, that’s all! He turned 
back into the room, which was full of 
signs of his wife’s hasty departure. A 
pink crépe tea-gown, embroidered in 
huge pink and white lotus, was lying 
over a chair; her tiny gray suéde mules 
on the floor beside it. Within the cur- 
tained alcove her toilet-table was cov- 
ered with a pretty litter of things which 
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had always remained a mystery to him. 
A handkerchief lay upon the floor, he 
stooped with a little lunge and picked it 
up, raising it to his face. Chyfre! He 
smiled, the odor was part of her per- 
sonality. It was as if she had given 
him one of her careless kisses. He held 
it a moment looking at it, and then he 
put it into his vest pocket. 

He had reached that point in his tip- 
pling when the past was all blotted out, 
all but the first two years of their mar- 
ried life. She had been wildly happy 
over their boy, and to see her sit and 
nurse him, touching tenderly with her 
pretty finger-tips the golden down on 
the wee head upon her breast, realized 
to Louis St. Barre the highest notch of 
human ecstasy. He used to feel great 
waves of emotion rolling over him at 
such moments which found their only 
outlet in a bit of laughing slang—for 
the two knew no other language. 

His loneliness grew upon him—some- 
thing surely must be the matter with 
his nerves! Perhaps, after all, it would 
be better to go back to the ship. Fanny 
would return anyhow dead tired and 
cross as the devil—always did after that 
beastly trip down from Tokio. She 
would be sure to miss that only night 
express, and those local trains always 
drove her wild. 

What time did she say she’d return? 
He sat down, pulled her note out of his 
pocket and reread it. His fingers fum- 
bled at the envelope a moment, it dis- 
gorged its contents begrudgingly this 
time. He took out his penknife, and 
with hands that trembled from years of 
tippling, he slit down the envelope’s 
length. Out tumbled two pieces of 
paper, instead of one! Surprised in a 
dull sort of way, and then remember- 
ing with a smile the likelihood of a post- 
script which he had evidently missed at 
the former reading of her note, he 
opened first the second sheet of paper. 
It was a single sheet with writing on 
one side only. It was in French, with 
no preface, no signature, but in Fanny’s 
handwriting, so he read it at one flash, 
from top to bottom; rising from his 
chair slowly to his full height as he did 
so. Then he looked up and said aloud 
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to the one gas jet burning over Fanny’s 
toilet-table : 

“T’ve been drinking all the evening— 
drinking pretty hard!" 

He left the alcove and went to a 
table in the other room, pouring out a 
glass of water which he tried to drink, 
but he put it down with a sound of dis- 
gust. Then he deliberately lighted two 
more gas jets. It took some time, and 
it was only by using all of his will that 
he brought the burning match and the 
gas-nozzle into conjunction. Then 
standing beneath the lights, he reread 
the paper that was still in his clenched 
left hand, and his coarse flushed face 
turned gray. 


Fanny for once had been careless, 
after eight years of successful intrigue 
all over the earth; forgetful in her haste 
that two letters to two men cannot with 
safety occupy the same envelope. 

At ten o’clock that evening—when 
she and her companion happened not to 
be at the Maple Leaf Club—the possi- 
bility of some such terrible. error had 
suddenly rushed over her. She remem- 
bered perfectly writing the note to the 
Russian, but she could not recall having 
sent it to him! At that moment she 
was tearing back by express from To- 
kio, frozen with the terror only known 
to erring women. She was alone, sit- 
ting erect in a first-class carriage, 
straining breathlessly forward on the 
edge of the seat, as a coxswain does to- 
ward the ehd of a race. Her face was 
chalky white, except where the paint 
still blushed for her. If she could only 
remember! If she could only be abso- 
lutely sure! She recalled scribbling 
the note to the Russian officer who had 
just arrived from Vladivostock, whose 
isolation at that port had led to a dis- 
comforting attack of constancy. He 
had gone to the hotel at Yokohama di- 
rect from his ship, and had written to 
her at once from the hotel office, evi- 
dently assuming that their quondam 
friendship was to be resumed on the 
old basis. His note had arrived while 
she was dressing. 

To force upon him as briefly and 
completely as possible the full convic- 
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tion that he was mistaken, she had used 
in her note the strongest language of 
which she was capable, in a tongue not 
her own. If she had had more time she 
would have had recourse to her custo- 
mary equivocal phraseology, of which 
she was past mistress; but the hotel 
amah, for whom she had sent, had come 
into the room just as Fanny was finish- 
ing it. She remembered putting the 
note in an envelope and laying it on her 
desk to be addressed after the amah 
left. 

After that everything had gone with 
a rush. The amah had hooked her 
bodice; two men had called, separately, 
whom she refused to see; voyage com- 
panions of hers, one when they were go- 
ing through the Inland Sea to the west, 
the other to the east. How they had 
both turned up in Yokohama at once, 
she had not time to think. She threw 
on her hat and wraps—knowing she 
had time on the train for further elab- 
oration; looked at her watch with a lit- 
tle cry of dismay at the flying time; sat 
down at the desk and scribbled off a 
few lines to Louis, jammed it into the 
first envelope at hand, and then rushed 
out of the room, locked the door, leav- 
ing the key and the note to her husband 
at the desk—and caught her train to 
Tokio by a hair’s breath. 

And so, for the first time in her tur- 
bulent life, she was not absolutely sure 
about those two notes. If she could 
only remember about those envelopes! 
If she could only get back in'time! 

When the train dashed into the sta- 
tion at Yokohama, Fanny’s face was 
dripping with the sweat of terror, and 
she wiped it off impatiently with her 
handkerchief. She sprang from her 
carriage as soon as the train stopped, 
gathered her long fur cloak closely 
about her, turning up the great collar 
so that no one should recognize her. 
She jumped into the first jinrikisha 
at hand, calling loudly for the bearers. 
Out of the blackness across the broad 
plaza sprang two dark forms cowering 
with cold, and they at once fell behind 
Fanny’s jinrikisha and pushed, while 
the coolie ahead in the shafts flew off 
like the wind. And yet the woman 





cried entreatingly to them again and 
again to hurry. Through the night 
they sped, the man ahead giving the 
shrill cry of warning at every turn. 

The lights of the hotel were at last 
in sight. Again the wretched woman 
wiped her face, her eyes staring ahead, 
fixed upon the two lamps at the hotel 
entrance. She fumbled for her purse 
and took out some silver blindly. There 
must be no wrangling at the hotel door. 

Down along the silent Bund she flew, 
past the luxurious homes of the women 
who had not called upon her; past two 
other hotels from the open doors of 
which long shafts of light ran out over 
the bay, pointing with quivering red 
fingers to where the American war-ship 
lay. 

When the coolies prepared to stop at 
the front entrance of the hotel, Mrs. St. 
Barre sharply ordered them around the 
corner to the side entrance. No possi- 
ble emergency ever made her oblivious 
of the necessity for both small and great 
precautions. They were the veins and 
arteries of her life. 

Giving the handful of silver to the 
panting head coolie, whose painful 
asthmatic breathing remained in her 
ears all the rest of her days, she ran 
to the side door and softly opened it 
with a key which no one but a native 
locksmith down on the Benten-dori 
knew that she possessed; then she 
slipped up-stairs. 

Her room was on the second floor, 
but that one flight left her so faint and 
breathless that she had to stand a mo- 
ment to recover herself. Pulling up 
her fur collar still higher, she fled across 
the hall to her room. The door was 
open, the room was full of light. She 
entered and quickly turned the key in 
the lock. 

“Louis, are you there!” she called 
out; and her perfect control of her 
voice stood for years of subterfuge. 

There was no reply. She went to 
the curtained alcove and threw back the 
heavy draperies. The bed was un- 
touched, but he had evidently been there 
as she had already seen his uniform 
overcoat and his gloves lying on a 
chair by the door. 
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He would return in a moment; and 
she must make the most of the brief 
solitude so luckily vouchsafed her. 

Throwing off her cloak, she ran to 
the desk and searched frantically but in 
vain for the unaddressed note to the 
Russian. Then she sat back in her 
chair and ran her eyes carefully over 
the entire room, and so discovered her 
own note to her husband lying crumpled 
on the floor. 

She had just time to reread that 
when she remembered the locked door, 
and she swiftly unlocked it, and then 
took off her gloves and tiny black astra- 
khan Hussar cap, for once not looking 
in the mirror. She had done all that 
could then be done, a more careful 
search should be made later. The task 
now ahead of her was—Louis! She 
was absolutely sure that he had but just 
gone; people leave behind them in a 
room a certain atmospheric vibration 
for some minutes after leaving it. The 
fact was, that if she had come in the 
front way they would have met. 

All the cat element was now aroused 
in her, her eyes softened, the old lazy 
grace returned to her movements; she 
was waiting for her prey. For once it 
happened to be her husband who should 
be made to feel her charm, who should 
be dominated by her power. She could 
not sit still, and presently wandered in- 
stinctively over to her mirror. After 
one glance she started back in horror. 
Was that her face? It was that of an 
old woman, the bistre eyebrows and eye- 
lashes smeared, the rouge in stripes, her 
mouth a hard line of painted determi- 
nation. She had forgotten when the 
beads of fear were rolling down her 
face on the train, and had used _ her 
handkerchief recklessly as other wom- 
en do, with no ravages to cover up. 

Hastily she washed her face—Louis 
knew how she looked without her mask. 
Nothing mattered with him—that was 
one comfort about a husband. 

But why did he not return? Where 
had he gone? Not to the ship, for his 
overcoat was still there, and the door 
had not even been closed when she had 
returned. Perhaps he had gone down 
to the bar, or for some cigarettes, and 
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met some one he knew and got talking 
—Louis generally had a lot to say be- 
tween eleven and midnight. 

A worthy woman is apt to lose her 
nerve when her husband is not prompt, 
and it behooves the liege lords of such 
wives to keep their engagements, lest 
they find themselves the object of quiet 
detective searchings if not of general 
police alarm. But Fanny was _ not 
worthy; to have asked the hotel clerk 
questions about her husband’s move- 
ments could not but reflect upon her 
own. And then the matrimonial reins 
had always lain as loosely uporf his neck 
as upon hers. She had her reasons, to- 
night especially, for remaining as quiet, 
as unobserved, as possible. 

At midnight she began to undress. 
Again and again as she did so, she went 
to the desk and sought among the pa- 
pers for that unaddressed envelope in 
which lay her note to the Russian. 

It was only two sentences long, but 
it covered the ground. Of all the emo- 
tions in the calendar, constancy was the 
one for which Fanny St. Barre had the 
least use. Being entirely absorbed in 
another affair, the Russian’s note had 
produced the effect upon her of strong 
repulsion—quite as if Fanny had been 
saint instead of sinner. 

It would matter little into whose 
hands it fell, for there were no names 
upon it; the only eyes she feared were 
Louis’ own—the handwriting was a 
multiple signature! 

Fanny was made of the sanguine 
stuff of which gamblers are fashioned. 
She was game to the full length of the 
play; superstitious, supersensitive, and 
yet with a will like wrought iron, un- 
der all her emotional padding. She was 
going through life at her own pace, that 
was all; she didn’t hurt any one. but 
herself—that was her rag of a creed. 
It was largely that which had brought 
her flying back that night from Tokio 
—to save Louis from suffering; to get 
back in time to preserve the one illu- 
sion he had left. 

She could not sleep until he came in 
and she had given that one look into 
his face which would tell her all she 
wanted to know. 








She put on a Japanese red silk 
wadded wrapper, for the room was very 
cold. She had left all the lights burn- 
ing, the door unlocked, and at length 
she seated herself by the desk, relief 
being her strongest feeling at first, that 
she had this time to herself to search 
unwatclied for the lost note, and to get 
back her nerve. 

At half-past twelve another feeling 
came stealing into the room—fear! At 
first it only came like a chilly breath, 
which made her reach for her fur cloak 
and throw it over her scarlet wrapper. 

By oné o'clock she arose and went 
over to a cabinet in the corner by the 
window, and poured out some whisky 

-a man’s drink. Then as she started 
to fill the glass from a siphon, she said 
aloud: “No, I need all my wits!” She 
turned abruptly away and went back 
to her chair. 

She sat crouched, leaning forward, 
her elbows on her knees, her eyes star- 
ing unwinkingly at the handle of the 
door. 

At two o’clock a new thought darted 
zigzag through her mind like a bolt of 
lightning against a jet-black sky. If 
Louis had found and read that note of 
hers, the first thing he would do would 
be to drown all sensation in drink. If 
he drank in that mood, might he not 
enter at any moment in a drunken 
man’s fury and—and do her harm? 
She looked quickly about, thinking rap- 
idly how she could defend herself 
against him. Then she sprang up with 
a cry of relief. There was his dress- 
sword, brought ashore for a semi-of- 
ficial occasion in Tokio the other day, 
and which he had not yet taken back 
to the ship. She found it lying along 
the top of his chiffonier. She lifted it 
and brought it back to where she had 
been sitting. 

In so doing she had brushed against 
his heavy uniform overcoat. She 
stopped, laid her hand on the worn col- 
lar, and then she began to laugh in a 
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strange breathless way and whispered: 

“Poor old boy! He would never 
hurt me, never! And if he comes and 
vants a round or two, I'll meet him 
with the bare knuckles—man to man!” 
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She took back the sword and laid it 
where it had been. And afterward she 
was glad that she had done so. Be- 
fore resuming her watch, she left the 
room and slipped like a shadow down 
the hall and awoke the native night- 
watchman and questioned him as to her 
husband’s movements that evening, 
gleaning only that the “honorable mas- 
ter” had come ashore and been seen 
about the hotel early in the evening; 
and then he had gone out and walked 
away rapidly into the night. Since 
then he had not returned. 

Fanny went back to her vigil, her 
dry dilated eyes fastened once more 
upon the door, her teeth closed down 
over her lower lip, her bleached hair 
pushed back so that all the darker roots 
showed, every vestige of youth gone out 
of her colorless face. 

All sense of fatigue, nervousness, 
even fear was now gone. Her whole 
being was merged into one desire—to 
see that door-handle turn and Louis en- 
ter. Whether drunk or sober, furious, 
murderous even, she no longer cared. 
Let him beat her if he would—she de- 
served it—she would not raise a finger. 
Anything, anything but the one dread- 
ful thing which for the last hour had 
taken possession of her! It was still 
little more than a formless horror, but 
every moment it grew and became 
clearer. 

Three o’clock, four, five, the night 
was passed, daylight came, and she 
never moved, the gas still flaring over 
her head. She was rigid with cold and 
prolonged immobility. 

In those hours she drank her appor- 
tioned draft of a hell of her own 
making. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

“Are you suffering from the first pre- 
liminary strictures of lockjaw, Schuy- 
ler?” inquired Lieutenant Commander 
Helmsby of his right-hand neighbor at 
the early breakfast the second morning 
after St. Barre’s disappearance. 

“T am not,” was the curt reply. 

“Well, then, you've gone and got re- 
ligion on the quiet without any warn- 
ing to them as trusted you!” 
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“Just why do you think so?” de- 
manded Schuyler, scratching noisily at 
a burnt corner of his toast. 

“You've been for days like a bear af- 
ter an unsuccessful apiary raid—that’s 
why! Here you’ve been fetching and 
carrying to and from The Sailor’s Rest 
—just too sweet for words, as the ladies 
say—for almost a year; and now all of 
a sudden you’re too busy. A naviga- 
tor, at anchor! After your chronome- 
ters are wound at eight o’clock, kindly 
tell me what else a pilot has to do but 
draw his money? Why, you and the 
‘pay’ are the only real gentlemen we 
have aboard. The rest of us earn our 
wage, you fellows look pretty and hustle 
about when the ladies come off to see 
us.” 

“Much of which I’ve heard before,” 
commented Schuyler grimly. 

The junior surgeon across the table 
laughed. Helmsby, lowered his voice: 

“IT can’t see why in thunder, Jack, 
you can’t get time to run up to the 
house and tell Mrs. Helmsby the news 

~it seems to me she had better hear it 
by word of mouth. The captain says 
he doesn’t wish me to leave the ship till 
St. Barre turns up.” 

A marine entered and delivered a 
message to the “little” doctor, who hur- 
riedly left the wardroom. The execu- 
tive officer and the navigator sat alone 
at their end of the long table. 

“Mrs. Helmsby will have, of course, 
three hundred and forty questions to 
ask, and I’d rather you’d answer them 
than any one else, Jack. We must keep 
this thing as quiet as possible, make 
her understand that. We've never had 
a scandal on the old ship, and now just 
at the end of our cruise—it’s been a 
very happy one, too, hasn’t it, Jack?” 

“Very,” said the other. 

“At the very tail end of it St. Barre 
takes it into his head to go off on a 
bat. Never knew him to do such a 
thing in all the years I’ve known him. 
You tell Jane—I say, old chap, your will 
run up and see her for me?” 

Schuyler replied with a _ sudden 
roughness, hating himself as he spoke: 

“Hasn’t it struck you, Helmsby, that 
since your sister-in-law has broken our 
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engagement, it may not be particularly 
pleasant for me to go up to Number 
101?” 

“T° swear, old fellow, I never once 
thought of that! My wife told me you 
and Rose had had some sort of love- 
scrap, but I supposed it was just to 
vary the monotony of a long engage- 
ment. We don’t take sides in the row 
—Jane and I. She speaks so nicely 
about you, really she does. And as to 
Peggy, she’s been whining all over the 
place for ‘my Mr. Skylow!’ Rose has 
gone off to the hills, anyhow. I don’t 
see for the life of me——” 

“All right, all right, Helmsby. 
What’s your message?” cried Schuyler 
irritably. 

“Just about poor St. Barre. That 
he’s disappeared, and hasn’t been seen 
since about ten-thirty Thursday eve- 
ning at the hotel. Mrs. St. Barre re- 
fuses to see any one, even the doctor. 
She has replied to Captain Rosse’s note, 
saying that she last saw her husband 
early Thursday morning as he rushed 
off to quarters. She was dining in To- 
kio that night, and returned to find him 
gone, although his overcoat was in their 
room, showing that he had been there. 
Tell Mrs. Helmsby that we’ve had three 
searching parties ashore, but so far 
have failed to run him down. That’s 
about all there is to say, but I’d rather 
she’d hear the truth from the ship than 
sone garbled yarn from the beach, and 
you know how I hate writing letters— 
What is it?” he asked the marine who 
stood at salute in the door. 

“The captain’s compliments, sir, and 
he would like to see you in the cabin as 
soon as possible.” 

Helmsby tossed down his napkin and 
rising hastily, said in a lowered tone to 
his companion: 

“T fancy the Japanese detectives have 
come off. I suppose that’s why the doc- 
tor was sent for; he was the last of us 
to speak to him, in the billiard-room 
that night at the hotel.” 

An hour later Schuyler went ashore, 
going directly to the hotel. He wrote 
upon his card:-“If I can be of any use 
to you, please call upon me,” and sent it 
up to Mrs. St. Barre. The “boy” re- 
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turned at once and said that there was 
“no answer.” 

Then Schuyler went.over the canal 
bridge and on up Camp Hill to tor 
Bluff. 

As he turned in at the gate he heard 
the shrill voices of Pell and Mell shout- 
ing somewhere about the compound. 
He went to the door and asked Cho 
for the honorable mistress. 

When she came into the drawing- 
room there was a certain reserve in her 
manner, a look of unmistakable sur- 
prise on her face, both of which com- 
pletely disappeared as soon as Schuy- 
ler delivered her husband’s message. 
He had to smile as the shower of ques- 
tions Guy had predicted began to pat- 
ter about his ears. 

Outside in the fresh autumn sun- 
shine the Helmsby boys were playing 
hide and seek with Ah Yok, the Chi- 
nese amah, at their heels. There was 
a very narrow path, hardly more than 
a slit, that led from the momban’s tiny 
lodge to the slope below the American 
Naval Hospital, between it and the 
Helmsbys’ bungalow. 

There was only room for one person 
to pass, and its shadowed twistings 
made an altogether fascinating place to 
play in, much affected by all three of 
the children. Pell was hiding, Ah Yok’s 
stocky dark-blue person was a conveni- 
ent movable base, Mell was “it.” A 
distant smothered yodel sent Mell, 
whose rosy face was hidden against the 
Chinese amah, flying on ahead, Ah Yok 
waddling after him. There followed a 
moment of mysterious silence, both boys 
out of sight in the little tangle of trees 
below the hospital grounds. Then to 
Ah Yok’s amazement the two children, 
stringing along hand in hand _ behind 
each other, came silently tearing back 
toward her, fear written on their faces. 
They fell bodily upon her, both whis- 
pering at once: 

“Ah Yok, there’s a drunken man 
sleeping right under the trees back in 
there! He’s all scrouged up, sound 
asleep. Looks like a marine. Come 
on back and look-see!”’ 

“No, no wantcher 


look-see!”’ said 


Ah Yok, taking a firm hold upon a hand 





of each of her charges, by a quick move- 
ment she had recently learned. 

Ah Yok retained her clutch, and not- 
withstanding struggles, abuse, and 
wheedlings, tried in quick succession, 
she took them to the house. As they 
passed through the front hall, Mrs. 
Helmsby caught siglt of the struggling 
human frieze, and recognizing the prob- 
able situation, called out, with a laugh: 

“Bring them in, Ah Yok. What have 
they been doing now ?” 

“No wantcher makee bobbery, missy ; 
this time two piecee good boy. One 
piecee sailor-man outside too muchee 
sake, all same sleep behind-side Meli- 
can Hospital. My jes’ now tell mom- 
ban look-see.” 

A flash passed between Lady Jane’s 
eyes and Schuyler’s, but neither spoke 
till the boys had told their story. When 
they had finished, their mother’s face 
was very white. Schuyler went to her 
and said in a low tone: “Perhaps it 
would be as well to get the boys off the 
compound,” and then he slipped out of 
the room. 

It took Mrs. Helmsby only an instant 
to get back her nerve. 

Five minutes later the amah and her 
charges were in two jinrikishas flying 
down the hill toward Theater Street, 
in her possession two whole yen to 
spend in that place of inexhaustible 
joys. 

Before they had gone over the canal 
bridge, Schuyler was on his knees be- 
side the “drunken man” asleep in the 
little clump of bamboo, the eld momban 
beside him. 

It was, as Schuyler had instinctively 
feared, St. Barre, dead, lying on his 
side, his blue uniform cap on the ground 
where it had rolled, as his head sought 
its last pillow. The arteries of his left 
wrist had been severed by his pen- 
knife, which was lying beneath his re- 
laxed right hand. In his left hand was 
a letter, from which Schuyler released 
the stiffened fingers, and of which he 
took possession while the momban’s 
back was turned. The man’s life had 
ebbed away Thursday night; hiding 
himself with his misery locked in his 
broken heart, seeking like a wounded 

















animal the first clump of underbrush 
his eyes had caught outlined against the 
sky as he staggered up the hill. 

Schuyler threw off his own overcoat 
and laid it gently over his old mess- 
mate, whose last accounts had gone in 
and were beyond all human reprieve or 
reckoning. 

Leaving the shivering old momban 
on watch, Schuyler tore his way through 
the small opening in the hedge to the 
hospital, and the rest of the tragedy 
was in the hands of the naval authori- 
ties. Then he went back to Lady Jane. 

As soon as she saw his face, she knew 
that he had been in the presence of 
death, and knew also that what she, 
too, had instantly feared was the truth. 
He told her as briefly as possible, spar- 
ing her the ugliest details. 

“Something ought to have told me of 
an agony like that, almost beneath my 
window! It is too cruel, too terrible. 
Within reach of our voices, our hands 
—and he made no sound! Poor, poor 
fellow!” She was frankly weeping 
now, her head down upon the mantel- 
piece beside which she was standing. 

Suddenly she swayed forward and 
Schuyler caught her and made her sit 
down upon the lounge, and her head 
sank back upon the pillows. Then. he 
brought her a glass of water and forced 
her to drink a little of it, standing be- 
fore her with his eyes looking out of the 
window. 

In all the twelve years of their friend- 
ship he had never once seen beneath her 
glittering armor of gaiety. As she sat 
there, bowed and broken by the shock 
of this tragedy brought to its finish 
almost at her very door, her helpless 
womanliness appealed to him to the 
limit of his endurance. 

He went abruptly across the room, 
and stood with his back to her look- 
ing down at the fire. 

“Ah, this dear little home of mine,” 
Jane was murmuring with closed eyes, 
“where we have had two such happy 
years! The summer is over, and only 
the wind and the rain and bitter cold are 
ahead. The birds have flown away, my 
flowers and the grass on the lawn are 
dead or dying. Unhappiness, disillu- 
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sion, death even has found my little 
bungalow, hidden away in this far cor- 
ner of the world!” 

Then a_ sudden thought darted 
through her mind, and quickly dashing 
the tears out of her eyes, she sprang 
up crying: 

“T sit here thinking of myself, and 
down there is his wife alone in that 
hotel! What must it be to her—this 
horror? I must go to her at once!” 

Schuyler turned and looked at her, all 
his love and humblest worship in his 
eyes, and once more he murmured: 
“God bless you!” 

He left the house, and Jane flew to 
her room. 

As Schuyler walked down the hill he 
realized that the Omaha would not sail 
for home until after the inquest and the 
burial of St. Barre; and he determined 
to ask the captain to prolong the leave 
given to Pelgram and Robins, so that 
Rosamond might be spared the horror 
of it all, finding on her return from the 
hills only a grave covered with a man- 
tle of silence. Every thought that he 
had of Rosamond ended in a brooding 
anguish, half shame, half an aching 
tenderness to make amends for what 
could never be amended. 

But the one imperative duty was to 
again try and see Mrs. St. Barre, and 
give into her hands at once that en- 
velope he had twisted out of her hus- 
band’s death-grip. 

Again a quixotic feeling of chivalry 
deflected Schuyler’s sense of duty from 
the beaten track. He knew that he was 
probably the only man on the Omaha 
who would not have carried that pa- 
per directly to Captain Rosse. But he 
had his own code where a woman was 
concerned, irrespective of whether he 
loved, or was indifferent to her. A man 
throws off his coat and risks his life 
for a drowning woman, whether she be 
princess royal or street wanton; to risk 
for Fanny St. Barre a conventionality 
or two was simply in line with the 
greater act. 

It was no time for any dry question 
of etiquette, and there was no use in 
sending his card up to Mrs. St. Barre, 
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so he entered the hotel and went 
straight up to her door. 

He knocked, but there was no re- 
sponse. Looking about to see that he 
was unobserved, he put his face close 
to her door and said: 

“Mrs. St. Barre, I have news for 
you.” 

“Who is there?” came from within in 
a voice he did not recognize. It had 
lost all quality of sex. It might have 
belonged to a lost soul which had been 
whirling through space and darkness, 
since evil first entered the world. 

“Schuyler. I must speak to you.” 

“Can’t you write what you have to 
say?” 

“T cannot and will not. 
sible to tell you like this. I come as a 
friend to protect you.” He felt intui- 
tively that that envelope contained the 
cause of St. Barre’s suicide, and that 
the chances were that his widow would 
not care to take the world into her con- 
fidence. 

The key turned, the door opened 
slowly, and he entered. She had 
walked quickly away and stood across 
the room by a table, her back turned. 
She still wore the scarlet wadded wrap- 
per she had put on Thursday night in 
which to watch for Louis’ return. The 
long cloak hung from her shoulders. 
On a chair was St. Barre’s uniform 
overcoat, just as he had left it. On the 
table was a litter of cups and saucers 
and crumpled bread. Nothing but black 
coffee had passed her lips since she had 
eaten in Tokio. Her usual stimulant 
upon which she had been dependent for 
years to make up the loss to her nerves 
by her fast life, she had been afraid to 
touch lest her wits should betray her 
secret in some way and the world at 
last know what it had for so long only 
guessed. 

“Ts he living?” she asked suddenly 
in that same hoarse voice. 

“No,” said Schuyler as gently as he 
could. 

“Who found him? Where?” 

“T first touched him, just below the 
hospital.” 

“Did you find—have you——” 


It’s impos- 


She 


“Was anything found on his 
Her voice had fall- 


stopped. 
—in his pockets ?” 
en to a whisper. 

“Yes, that is why I came.” 

She turned swiftly and sprang to- 
ward him, her vanity before the eyes 
of men dead at last! 

“Give it to me—quick!”) And Schuy- 
ler knew her guilty secret as if she had 
told him. 

He handed her the envelope. The 
terror in her face relaxed as she saw 
her own handwriting. It was only the 
envelope of the note she had written to 
her husband before going to Tokio. 
sut what was that written in pencil 
above the address? Surely her own 
name: “Mrs. St. Barre, Grand Ho- 
tel!” Louis’ handwriting, but sprawl- 
ing, irregular, out of line—written in 
the dark! Her own envelope read- 
dressed back to her, but apparently 
empty. She shook the envelope and a 
tiny piece of paper fluttered to the floor. 
Schuyler started to pick it up for her, 
but she screamed: “Don’t touch that!” 
and darting forward, gained possession 
of it. 

Then she put her hand over her eyes 
and said brokenly, making a pitiful ef- 
fort to cover her excitement: 

“Pardon me—I have not slept—I am 
very tired—I——” 

“Oh, that’s all right! That’s all 
right!” said Schuyler, turning away, a 
man’s bluntness in the words, a man’s 
gentleness in the tone. 

Mrs. St. Barre twisted the small bit 
of paper about with trembling hands, 
and then she started back with a smoth- 
ered cry. Schuyler turned quickly, to 
find her standing facing him defiantly, 
the hand holding the paper behind her, 
her head up. The proof of her guilt 
was in her hand, no one had scen it, 
she could face the world once more and 
fight on! 

The little slip was in French, torn 
from her note to the Russian! Barely 
half a dozen words. Louis then had 
found it, read it, destroyed it, and then 
himself! He had sent this back to 
her that she alone should know why he 
had gone out of the world. With his 
last breath he had hidden her guilt, 
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sheltered her name; he whom she had 
dishonored ! 

“Tell me all,” she said slowly. 

“Sit down, Mrs. St. Barre, sit down, 
please,” Schuyler urged. 

“IT cannot! Let me alone. 
story.” 

She felt that in the mere relaxation 
of sitting, she would lose something of 
her self-mastery. And so he told her, 
the manner of Louis’ death—everything, 
knowing that she was not a woman who 
would brook the false sympathy of lies. 
She took it standing, like a man. As 
she listened, her eyes now raised to 
his, the sense came to him of the wom- 
an’s whole big scale; her passions, her 
will-power, her physical and mental vi- 
tality, the courage to lead her own life 
in her own way—there was nothing 
small about her, even her lying was that 
of an expert. Evil she had always stood 
for brazenly in the world of men, as 
if she were a queen ruling in Hades. 

“You will say nothing of this—this 
piece of paper before the inquest! I 
suppose there will be one?” she asked, 
and the ravaged beauty of her face, her 
coarsened voice, the hardness of her 
manner were terrible things to see and 
hear. 

“You. may trust me absolutely,” he 
replied. 

“Thank you.” 

“What can I do for you, Mrs. St. 
Barre? Can I send—some woman to 
you?” 

She broke out into a hideous laugh. 

“To see how Fanny St. Barre looks 
after a century or two in hell? No, 
thanks! I have always got on without 
women very well, and shall now. Men 
keep their mouths shut. I can trust 
them. They’re not saints, nobody knows 
that any better than I do! But they’re 
square, every time, and down some- 
where in them there’s something kinder 
and bigger than in any woman I’ve 
ever met—even the best of them when 
they begin to get old and charitable. 
God! I ought to know!” she ended, 
thinking of her husband’s last act. 

Schuyler remembered with a shudder 
that this was the woman to whom Lady 
Jane was even then hastening. 


Tell your 


CHAPTER XVII. 


When Mrs. Helmsby’s visiting-card, 
torn in two pieces, was gravely handed 
back to her by the Japanese hall-boy at 
the hotel, she quietly picked up the 
fragments from the small salver ex- 
tended toward her, put them into her 
card-case and left the hotel; and to his 
dying day the “boy” considered the in- 
cident simply as one of many strange 
points of foreign etiquette hitherto un- 
known to him. Every hour developed 
something incomprehensible, one had 
not time to ask questions. 

Somehow the very impudence of the 
act stirred Jane to further effort, and 
as she walked slowly back up the hill 
an inspiration came to her, to be put 
into execution after tiffin. 

Once inside of the bungalow, she 
called Peggy’s amah, and Tsuru’s shrill 
“hei-i-i!” sounded down the hall be- 
fore Cho could stop her. She had 
worked two years in a tea-house and 
there was no breaking her of her de- 
plorable habits. 

“Amah, I want you to dress baby- 
san jiki-ni after tiffin. We are to make 
a call at the hotel and she must look 
very nice.” 

“Well, so my baby is ready before I 
am!” cried Jane as the brilliant little 
face peeped in at the door. The tiny 
figure was clad from head to foot in 
white velvet corduroy, the scrap of a 
muff, the tippet, cap, and trimming to 
the long coat being of the fur of baby- 
otter. 

“Ah, there’s amah! Now, are we 
ready? Tsuru, you and baby-san can 
go in a jinrikisha because I want you 
to take a chit to the American consul’s 
house afterward. I'll walk. Here, 
Peggy, are a few pink roses from our 
dinner last night, you might give them 
to the lady at the hotel. Let amah carry 
them, my pet, till we get there.” 

The hooded amah and her pretty lit- 
tle mistress in white had the following 
of all eyes, foreign and native, as their 
jinrikisha went slowly down the hill, 
Mrs. Helmsby walking beside it. 

At the hotel Mrs. Helmsby wrote on 
her card: 
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Will you see my little baby; she has 
brought you some flowers? She will be so 
disappointed if you refuse. I have other calls 
to make; may I leave her with you? 


This with one of Peggy’s, proudly 
extracted from her little white brocade 
card-case, was sent up to Mrs. St. Barre. 
Jane waited breathlessly until, after a 
long delay, the answer came back: 


Please let the baby come up. 


“Now, Peggy, do you mind if mother 
lets you go up alone and make this call 
by yourself, while I make another? [’ll 
come in later.” 

“*Course not!” cried Peggy, on her 
mettle, too young and too accustomed 
to meeting strangers to be shy. “But, 
muzzer, what’s my lady’s name?” 

“Mrs, St. Barre.” 

“Oh, I know Mr. S-S-parre on the 
ship!” 

Mrs. Helmsby hurried up-stairs and 
watched till Peggy, armed with her 
roses and holding Tsuru’s hand, was 
admitted at Mrs. St. Barre’s door, and 
then Jane turned away with a prayer 
in her heart. 

The white-faced woman who greeted 
Peggy might well have passed for 
Louis St. Barre’s mother, she had so 
aged within three days. The child, who 
had often seen her at a distance, rouged, 
powdered, and always behind dotted 
veils, did not recognize her. They sat 
down opposite each other. 

Something of the tenseness had gone 
out of Fanny’s eyes and mouth since 
she had learned the worst that there 
was to learn. She had bathed, slept, 
and eaten, and wore a white cashmere 
tea-gown with no touch of mourning 
about it. Her hair was still drawn back 
from her face, upon which was no paint. 
Her dark-blue eyes smilelessly devoured 
the pretty picture before her. The 
Helmsby baby whom she had watched 
from her window so often during all 
those months! Whom she had so often 
longed to touch and speak to! She had 
heard how quaint she was, the officers 
were always talking about her. She 
was here alone with her—it was a mir- 
acle ! 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. S—S——- I’m 


‘fraid I can’t say it! It’s got such a 
norful lot of sizz, hasn't it?” giggled 
Peggy nervously, beginning to be a lit- 
tle frightened at the other’s silence, es- 
pecially as Tsuru had wandered to the 
window. 

“Did .you bring me those beautiful 
flowers?” said Fanny to divert the child. 
She had not spoken to children for a 
long, long time-—-she had forgotten 
how! 

“Oh, yes, I ‘most forgotted! 
zer fought you might like ’em.” 

“Then you didn’t think of bringing 
them yourself,” said the deep resentful 
voice, as she took them from the ex- 
tended hand. 

Peggy looked startled. This lady 
vasn't very easy to talk to. The child 
was accustomed to the tribute of ca- 
resses and smiles wherever she went, 
but this lady had not touched her, and 
sat watching her with such fierce an- 
gry eyes! However, Peggy made haste 
to mitigate her apparent offense. 

“Well, you see, I fink I’d have fought 
of ’em all by myself, truly, I fink I 
would! But amah and I were so busy 
getting d’essed to come and see you, 
and it’s so oxciting to wear Sunday 
clothes on other days, isn’t it?” 

The woman smiled at last. She sat 
leaning forward in her chair, the flow- 
ers in her clasped hands. And still she 
did not speak, did not ask the question 
Peggy had expected. 

“This is my bes’ d’ess!” finally ven- 
tured the child, desperate to have the 
topic introduced somehow and after 
waiting what she considered a decent 
time for the other to refer to it. 

“T think it is so very pretty,” Fanny 
St. Barre said gently, watching with 
hungry eyes the prim little figure seated 
opposite. 

“T’m estremely fond of d’ess—so’s 
Bella,” responded Peggy, who had her 
mother’s gift for light conversation. 
“Would you like to see my card-case? 
Mr. Skylow gave it co me. Farzer says 
it’s too ‘loud’! But I’ve listened and 
listened and can’t hear it at all! And 
neither can Mr. Skylow hear it! P’r- 
aps you can if I hold it close.” 

“Dear little baby!” suddenly burst 
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from the woman’s white lips. Never 
in all of Peggy’s singularly successful 
social career had she met with such dif- 
ficulties in “playing lady!” She put her 
unappreciated card-case back into her 
muff. Mrs. St. Barre saw the retrench- 
ing movement and hurt eyes of the 
baby, and _roused herself out of her 
dream at this wonder which had be- 
fallen her. She hastily asked to see 
Mr. Schuyler’s little gold and white gift 
again, and to listen for the “loudness’”’ 
thereof. 

Peggy had a quick, responsive na- 
ture and she clambered down off the 
high chair at once and went to Mrs, St. 
Barre, and very soon the child was 
chattering away to her heart’s content. 

The amah stood by the window 
watching the native children playing 
along the high walls of the canal, ob- 
literating herself sympathetically as 
Japanese servants have the art of do- 
ing. 

“IT wanted to bring Bella in her new 
blue d’ess, but muzzer said not on a 
first call. If you asked me to come 
again, fen I could bring her.” 

“Who is Bella?” said Fanny St. 
Barre, looking away from the child 
now so temotingly near to her. 

“Don’t you know Bella?” The child’s 
astonishment ended in a gasp. And 
forthwith related the paper doll’s biog- 
raphy down to the earthquake and the 
broken tooth. 

“Where do you fink she was losted 
for days after the earthquake? Where 
do you fink amah found her, Mrs. 
—s-Sparre?” Peggy struggled with the 
sibilants, wrinkling up her nose in the 
effort. 

“T wonder where?” 

“Muzzer said not to tell ev’ ybody— 
only ladies like Aunt Yose, and her, and 
Ah Yok, and you and me. Amah found 
Bella in my own bureau jes’ under a 
pair of——” 

Peggy hesitated, and then she went 
close to Fanny St. Barre and put her 
face up and whispered in her eas, add- 
ing aloud: “And there was naughty 
Bella hiding, scared most to death!” 
As the baby leaned against her and 
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the sweet face was lifted to whisper her 
secret, Mrs. St. Barre’s eyes closed and 
a sort of spasm ran through her in her 
effort not to touch the little one en- 
trusted to her. She was on her honor, 
and even Fanny had a little left to spend 
upon a child. 

She knew that she had forfeited all 
right to touch even by one hand that 
little body whose contact against her 
thrilled her from head to foot. 

But Miss Peggy Helmsby was used 
to caresses even from strangers, and so 


she leaned trustfully against the 
wretched woman’s shoulder and said 
softly: 


“I fink you’re such a pretty lady when 
you smile! Your eyes look like two 
great big vi’lets!” 

“Ah, God help me!” broke from the 
woman’s lips in a whisper, keeping her 
hands tightly clasped. 

“She’s saying her prayers!” thought 
Peggy, staring in curiosity but preserv- 
ing a respectful silence for an instant. 
And Fanny was thinking of the men 
who had said that same thing to her in 
many languages all over the world. 
Across little tables at cafés, with hot 
lustrous eyes, leaning toward her! 

“T guess you ain’t a very happy sort 
of a lady. I’m so sorry,” said Peggy 


gravely, rubbing her muff over the 
woman’s clenched hands. 
“No, I’m not very happy. You see, 


dear, I lost a little child of my’ own, 
years and years ago, and you make me 
think of him,” groaned Fanny St. 
Barre, the tension of several days begin- 
ning to slacken within her. 

“P’raps amah had better take me 
away,” suggested sensitive little Peggy. 

“Ah, don’t go! Please don’t go!” 
suddenly cried Fanny, throwing one 
arm about the child and pressing her 
passionately to her breast. Peggy could 
hear the tortured heart beat beneath her 
head, feel the tumultuous rise and fall 
of the woman’s bosom, and the baby be- 
gan to wish that her mother would 
come. Presently something which she 
had inherited from that mother began 
to stir in her affectionate soul, and she 
remembered that this woman was un- 
happy, and Peggy forgot herself. One 
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tiny hand stole up and around Fanny’s 
neck: 

“And you never, never found the lit- 
tle child again? Did you look ev’y- 
where ?” asked the baby tenderly. 

“Everywhere!” gasped Mrs. St. 
Barre, struggling for self-command. 

The ice about Fanny's heart began 
to break up, and what no one else in 
the world could have done was accom- 
plished by this child’s hand stealing 
about her neck in innocent pity. 

A great cry burst from the woman, 
she clung to the child frantically. Her 
dishonored bleached head was down on 
the sturdy little shoulder braced to bear 
the burden, and she began to sob hys- 
terically. Like a small soldier stood 
Peggy, her face quivering, her eyes full 
of tears, but managing to say again 
and again: “There! there! it'll soon 
be. over!” as she had heard her mother 
say so often even in her own short 
life. 

Then the door opened softly and Jane 
slipped in. She had been outside wait- 
ing for that cry that somehow she knew 
would come. 

Lady Jane took Peggy by the hand, 
and hurried her and the amah out of 
the room. 

“She busted right out crying ’cause 
I’m erzactly like her lost little boy!” 
narrated Miss Peggy, once outside the 
door.., 

“Burst, Peggy, bur-r-st!” 

“Well, bofe of my brozzers say 
“busted!” argued Peggy obstinately. 

“Your brothers say a great many 
other extraordinary things, miss, that 
young ladies with muffs and card-cases 
should not say,” said the mother, glad 
of a chance to divert the little one from 
the scene she had just been through. 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” replied Peggy 
sedately, as she and her amah walked 
away. 

Mrs. Helmsby returned to Mrs. St. 
Barre’s room, and took off her hat, 
cloak and gloves. She went quietly 
about, straightening the littered tables, 
drawing down the shades, renewing the 
open fire, and then she sat down beside 
it. 

The silent figure huddled in her chair 


had neither moved nor spoken, but from 
beneath her arm Fanny had been watch- 
ing the other in amazement; and she 
now saw the beautiful outline of Jane’s 
head, the simply arranged gray hair, 
the strong quiet profile, full of the re- 
pose of a good woman who slept with- 
out drugs, lived without stinaulants, con- 
trolled all the mechanism of her phys- 
ical and mental being, and yet was not 
a mere negation, not a weak-minded 
sentimentalist, blind to one-half of life’s 
potencies... Her whole personality ra- 
diated force, intelligence, and a big bal- 
anced tapacity for emotion. Fanny had 
always been scorched by the contrast 
between herself and this woman, to- 
day the irrevocableness of it swept over 
her soul like a sheet of flame. 

“T am lost! I am lost!” she groaned 
monotonously. “I am not a good wom- 
an! Go away from me!” 

Before Jane could find the right 
words the other sprang up, her power 
of self-control at last at an end. She 
was frantic with remorse and despair ; 
wild with the sudden reaction from an 
unnatural restraint; a complete realiza- 
tion of her life, and Louis’ death, had 
come to her in all its pitiless hopeless- 
ness; her own misshapen soul cowered 
before her, brutally stripped; and for a 
moment she stood and raved, seeking 
the relief, as have others, of self-flagel- 
lation. 

Then Jane was glad that she had 
come, although she turned away her 
eyes from the wretched woman, and her 
face became very white, as she’sat and 
waited till her hour of usefulness should 
arrive. 

Fanny, who had always given free 
rein to all of her passions, was now be- 
side herself with suffering. She sank 
with her head first upon the seat of her 
chair, and then lower still to the floor, 
and lay there beating it with her 
clenched fist, mad with agony. Poor 
Fanny St. Barre whose highest aim 
had been to appear grande dame, as she 
sardonically called it! 

Jane knew that there was no use in 
speaking until the storm was over, and 
that any attempt at conventional con- 
solation would be not only resented, but 
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shades. In the two large drawing- 
rooms, Madame Calhoun and the lady 
of the mansion presided with fitting 
seriousness over the crowded bridge- 
tables. On the other side of the hall, 
a decorous and be-diamonded crowd 
crammed the dining-room and them- 
selves, while, under the assiduous at- 
tentions of Eugene and a band of his 
friends, the sherry and claret-lemonade 
disappeared like magic. 

In the large central hall, one end was 
occupied by a display of all gifts pre- 
sented which were practical for display ; 
from the wash-tubs bestowed by some 
facetious friend of Eugene’s, to the in- 
laid tabouret of teakwood which Her- 
bert had successfully smuggled home 
in his electric runabout, and duly pre- 
sented to the happy pair. At the other 
end of the hall was a raised stand oc- 
cupied by a small semicircle of sleek 
and serious musicians, whose violins 
seemed to intimate that waltz-music was 
not for dancing, but for intellectual 
uplifting. 


The polished and glistening hall floor 
was accordingly bare of all save the 


feet of a few determinedly festive 
souls. Among these was Florence, who, 
though not usually given to frivolity, 
very justly regarded the occasion of 
her own anniversary as a time when 
gaiety became a serious duty. Beside 
that, she was always glad to please her 
Uncle Asa, who, as an elderly bachelor 
of large fortune, seldom found discour- 
agement for his favorite theory that a 
man ought to be as young at seventy 
as at seventeen, by Jove! 

Accordingly, with Uncle Asa’s fat 
right hand clutching the ornamental 
buttons of her stout pink satin back, 
she dutifully revolved upon the spark- 
ling white floor of the hall. 

“Look there, Florence!” said Uncle 
Asa, with a sudden bounce which set 
them out of step for the eleventh time. 
“Who do you think is come? There, 
you’ve lost step again! Why aren’t 
you children properly taught?” 

“Excuse me, it was my fault,” res- 
ponded Florence, with an unusual 
meekness; then, with dutiful curiosity: 
“Who is come, Uncle Asa?” 


“Wallace, by Jove! Late, as usual.” 

“Wallace!” Florence caught an 
eager breath. The subject of unap- 
peased interest suggested by the name 
had been only temporarily laid aside, 
not forgotten; and at this impatiently 
awaited chance to observe the two sus- 
pected culprits brought face to face, 
curiosity boiled up in Florence’s little 
head to a higher pitch than ever. 

“TI must go and speak to him,” she 
said. 

“What!” responded her uncle, with 
chuckling indignation. “Cut our dance 
short for that impudent young beggar 
who strolls in at his own hour, by Jove! 
No, he’s off with Irene, you needn't 
worry about him—come on, Flo!” 

Florence’s opportunities to observe 
the suspected pair over her uncle’s 
broad shoulder, as the revolutions of 
their cumbcrsome waltz brought her 
face now and then toward them, were, 
however, limited to their progress down 
the room. To tis meeting, for the sake 
of the appearances to which Herbert 
had sacrificed so much, had Irene con- 
sented. If her husband could for her 
sake show his traitorous cousin an un- 
changed face of welcon’s, stid smile as- 
sent upon this proposition of a waltz, 
surely she might make the return of a 
momentary submission to Wal*ace’s de- 
tested touch, and smile upon liis conver- 
sation. 

At the end of the room, however, 
her resolution failed her. The touch of 
Wallace’s fingers upon her arm, the 
nearness of his face, brought back the 
impression of that last scene between 
them with a vividness which weakened 
her almost like a physical nausea. 

“Please let me go!” she murmured in 
a little choked voice, as she slipped 
from his arm. Then, catching over the 
broad back of Uncle Asa the sharp 
glance of two relentlessly inquisitive 
black eyes, she glanced up in her part- 
ner’s face with an airy and resolute 
smile. 

“This room is so warm, it has really 
quite upset me,” she said, in her lightest 
tones, loud enough to penetrate to the 
attentive ear, with its baroque pearl or- 
nament, which the revolving step of the 
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dance had now turned toward her. 
“Won’t you take me out into the other 
room for a glass of something iced?” 

Accordingly, in the bay window of 
the dining-room, under the shelter of a 
hundred roving eyes and half as many 
clattering tongues and forks, Irene 
stood and smiled with resolute lips at 
Wallace over the glass of claret-cup. 
He, with his back turned to the gabbling 
roomful, regarded her with bold eyes 
of admiration. 

“To look at you in that pale-blue 
dress, with your hair shining like a gol- 
den nimbus under that ridiculous pink 
light,” he said, in tones which broke 
suddenly in the frank ardor of passion, 
“one would say that such beauty was 
in itself a divine completeness of en- 
dowment. But though I can find voice 
to tell you of your loveliness, I am 
speechless when I contemplate your 
courage. Dear, dearest Réneée, how you 
must have suffered! Tell me, do you 
blame me too much?” 

His voice had the assured ring of the 
accepted lover ; his eyes, as they ran like 
a hot caress over the slim outlines of 
her form, had in them an insinuation 
and a certainty which stung her like a 
lash. A sense of outrage boiled up in 
her with a certain fierce relief that here, 
at least, was something definite to com- 
bat, something to repel without pretense 
or disguise. Then, with the flush of in- 
dignant wrath still staining her cheek, 
she was obliged to turn and meet the 
sudden smiling interruption of a passing 
lady. 

“My dear Mrs. Calhoun, I am so in- 
terested in your play! I want to con- 
gratulate you on your success, and so 
does Mr. Butler—don’t you, my dear?” 

The gentleman in question was, how- 
ever, struggling with a forkful of truf- 
fles-in-aspic, and his dismay at thus be- 
ing suddenly called upon for appro- 
priate remarks was so great as to send 
a flying wedge of the treacherous jelly 
into the embroidered ruffles of his lady. 
She repaired damages with a wrathful 
eye and a busily chattering tongue, 
while Wallace glared and Irene held 
her breath against her painful heart. 
“But what I wanted to say, my dear 
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Mrs. Calhoun, is this,” pursued the 
sprightly Mrs. Butler. “We are going 
to have some theatricals soon, for the 
orphanage, and would like to see any 
little play you may have on hand. Don’t 
smile—I’m serious; we'd like to see 
them, really! Good amateurs, you 
know, with good clothes and all that, 
can make something attractive out of 
any kind of rubbish! Ah, there’s dear 
Florence beckoning me. You won't 
forget, my dear Mrs. Calhoun?” 

Irené cast her startled glance about 
the room—she and Wallace were once 
more alone among the busily unobserv- 
ant eyes and tongues. 

“Dearest Rénée,” said the passionate 
tones of Wallace once more in her ear, 
“you have forgiven me, have you not? 
For believe me, if you have suffered 
from the cruel twist of fate which sep- 
arates us, I have suffered ten times 
more.” 

From the other side of the room two 
suspicious black eyes pierced for a mo- 
ment through a gap in the swaying 
crowd, and Irene, turning her head to 
one side, yawned lightly beneath smi- 
ling eyes before she trusted herself to 
reply. 

“Wallace,” she said, with a sudden 
subdued ferocity of accent, “do you 
know you are talking like a fool?” 

“What?” said Wallace. “What?” 

Had the moment been to Irene less 
horrifyingly serious, the man’s sudden 
drop from the melodramatic heights of 
passion might have touched her quick 
sense of the ludicrous. -As it was, her 
only thought was to carry her quivering 
hand to her eyes, whose rigidly glaring 
solemnity might betray her emotion to 
the room. 

Wallace recovered himself quickly. 

“My dear Rénée,” he protested, in his 
caressing tone, which she had once 
found so grateful to her ear and her 
vanity, “don’t blame me if I talk like 
a fool—for what else is the man who, 
having won such a blessing, let it slip 
through his fingers ?” 

Irene bent her head to the hot flush 
of shame which swept over her, which 
blinded and submerged her. He was 
very sure of her, this man whose bold, 























ardent eyes she could feel even through 
her own downcast lids. And as her 
own volatile fancy flew back in quick, 
vivid vision to that unforgetable pic- 
ture of the woman in the tawdry yel- 
low gown leaning back relaxed in the 
long-cushioned chair, giving her hands 
to Wallace’s eager touch, her smile and 
her ear to his sophistical, insulting 
words of love—that woman whose 
shame, whose very existence she dis- 
owned, and who yet, by the mysterious 
alchemy of shifting personality, was her 
very self—as her mind flew back to that 
moment of her shameful, unforgetable 
degradation, she realized how ludi- 
crous was this pose of insulted queen of 
tragedy, when assumed toward the man 
before her. 

“Listen, Wallace,” she said gently. 
“IT am here with you now because I 
want you to understand that the other 
day was a mistake—a mistake that was 
checked by the hand of Heaven itself, 
I think, before it became irreparable. 
Oh, I’m not putting on any more lofty 
airs; I’m not going to heap all the 
blame and all the shame on you. I 
share it equally. Yes, I share it equally! 
But at least I want you to believe that 
—that ” She choked in shame- 
faced hesitation, then forced herself 
with a smiling glance to answer a pass- 
ing greeting. “Yes, Mr. Trenholme, 
this is a great occasion, isn’t it? When 
do Herbert and I have our celebration? 
In three years and a half—don’t for- 
get!” With resolution she turned back 
to Wallace. “I want you to believe,” 
she said, low and earnestly, “that when 
[ started out with you that morning, I 
thought only of my work and my pur- 
pose; I had no intention that the af- 
fair should take on any such aspect as 
it had when—when my husband came, 
thank God! Blame the surroundings, 
the exciteme’., the idea—the idea that 
Mrs. Ved’ar had of us! This excuse 
makes me appear very feeble, I know, 
but if I am feeble it’s better that I 
should recognize the fact—and it’s a 
thousand times better that you should 
recognize it, too, and pity me as weak, 
rather than despise me as wicked.” 
She smiled with exaggerated light- 
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ness, to keep back the tears which lay 
very close behind the surface of her 
shining eyes. Wallace, transported by 
her sudden gentleness, answered her 
with sudden triumph. 

“My dearest Rénée! If 
wicked ir 

“If you dare call me by that name 
again, Wallace,” she interrupted him 
passionately, “I'll turn with an answer- 
ing insult to you before this whole 
roomful of people, so help me God!” 
And, taking in her breath, she laughed 
again lightly, and touched the jewel in 
her ear. 

“Then you give me to understand, 
Irene”—Wallace pronounced the more 
formal name with a gentle, wounded 
irony—‘then you wish me to believe 
that the other day when you—when you 
seemed to find my presence near you 
not altogether disagreeable, you were, 
in short, not yourself?” 

She nodded in savage confirmation 
of his last words. “I was not myself— 
you have spoken the truth. I was any- 
thing, anybody but myself!” 

“Not yourself?” He eyed her with 
the quizzical, searching expression 
which had always seemed to her to 
penetrate to the secrets of her vaguely 
oscillating soul. “No, Irene, you are 
mistaken. It is at this moment that 
you are not yourself! But the other 
day, in that splendid exaltation of 
genius, in that self-forgetting abandon- 
ment of’”—he leaned toward her with a 
voice that had sunk nearly to a whis- 
per—“of what might have been love, 
your soul attained the first, the only 
real self-consciousness that it has ever 
known. You say that at that moment 
you were not yourself? I tell you that 
at that moment you were your true 
self! And who knows? Perhaps some 
day you will be yourself again.” 

Up to this moment the dreary weight, 
the stinging blister upon Irene’s flexible 
soul had been shame for the past; but 
with those whispered, poisonous words 
of Wallace, a new dread for the future 
crept in beside the unavailing regrets. 
Certain careless words of her own came 
back to her out of her past intercourse 
with the man before her: “Oh, Wal- 
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lace, . you dear, ° old, 
thing!” 

Yes, he had always understood her. 
Was it possible that, even now, he read 
her unstable soul better than she read 
it herself? Was it possible that that 
unforgetable woman of the yellow 
gown and the yielded hands had been 
the true Irene, and that she was fated, 
after these painful and _ ineffectual 
struggles, to return to those hidden 
ways of shame? 

She glanced about her desperately. 
The miserable failure of the past few 
days, her husband’s estrangement and 
visible suffering beneath the ungrateful 
part which her own wrong-doing had 
entailed upon him, seemed to point to 
the early dissolution of present arrange- 
ments. 

And after that, what? 


understanding 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“T think,” said Irene coldly, “that our 
conversation has lasted long enough. I 


simply wished to make sure that you 
understood my position.” 

Wallace regarded her with a self- 
satisfied glance of his handsome eyes. 
“When it comes to understanding you, 
Irene,” he replied, with an indescribable 
air of dandyism that made her blood 


boil. Then: “Wait a moment, please, 
Irene! For I-am willing to admit, I 
do not in the least fathom the true in- 
wardness of this friendly attitude of 
Herb’s.” 

She glanced at him _ indignantly. 
“Did he not explain to you the other 
day?” she said. “He is doing it to 
shield me—it is very possible you can- 
not understand the motives of such a 
man as he!” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, with the same 
easy air, “I understand, my dear Irene! 
The question is, how much does Her- 
bert understand ?” 

“What?” she asked, in a startled ac- 
cent, as with an irrepressible betrayal of 
the thought which lay most poignantly 
upon her mind, she lifted her gloved 
hand and cast a frightened glance on 
the finger over which Wallace himself 
had bound the lying bandage. 


“Yes, that finger, for instance!” he 
said, with a little laugh, while Irene 
took in her breath with a certain help- 
less horror at this fresh instance of his 
accuracy in reading her soul. “Since, 
as you say, you have taken your hus- 
band as your shield and buckler, I sup- 
pose of course that you have explained 
to him the true nature of my clumsy 
little attempt in your defense.” 

For a moment Irene hesitated. Her 
first temptation was to answer Wal- 
lace’s question by a facile, outright 
“yes.” But her honest nature, painfully 
conscious of the spoken and acted lie 
which already bound her to this man, 
shrank in distress from any fresh false- 
hood beyond that miserable chain of 
deceit which her husband bore with 
her. 

“No,” she answered, in a low voice, 
“T have not told him.” 

“My dear girl!”—-Wallace’s voice 
was filled with a sudden cheerful ex- 
ultation—“how can I ever thank you?” 

In spite of herself, the stricture of 
Irene’s throat relaxed into a burst of 
fluttering laughter. “You really don’t 
think, Wallace, that I have kept silence 
for you?” she said, with a certain cau- 
tious simulated airiness of manner, as 
a detachment of the chattering crowd 
ambled slowly past them. “You flatter 
yourself that I have for one instant 
taken you into consideration—you, who 
betrayed the trust that I had placed in 
you the other day? You, who come 
here to-night only to insult me again? 
Is it really impossible for you to realize 
how I despise you?” 

He smiled at her—a little, fatuous, 
fleeting smile which made her blood 
tingle, as in a repressed fury of indig- 
nation she flung her last words at him. 

“Is it really impossible for you to 
understand, when I tell vou I have kept 
silent—as I have receive. you here to- 
night—for the sake of the 1..sband who 
has shown me the most noble and for- 
giving kindness, and to whom in return 
I give my faithful, honest love ?” 

Transported by the fervor of her own 
wods, she glared at him for an instant 
in a generous heat of passion—an un- 
disguised and satisfying emotion from 
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which she was roused only by her own 
recollection of her position, told by Wal- 
lace’s smiling, cynical gesture of ap- 
plause. 

“Bravo, Irene! How this pose of the 
militant Lucretia becomes you. But I 
am waiting”—his voice sank to the ap- 
pealing, languorous cadences which re- 
called the lamp-lit room at Stoney 
Garth—‘“but I am waiting, and I shall 
wait always, for the moment when you 
shall be yourself again—the Rénée that 
I know, and only I.” 

“T think,” said Irene icily, “that it is 
time for us to return to the others.” 

With a strong effort of will, she 
turned away from the eyes wherein, 
alone of all the eyes of the world, she 
saw reflected the secret which she bore 
in her soul. 

Her first impulse upon returning to 
the hall was—as it had been any time 
the last three days—to go directly to 
her husband and confess to him the true 
significance of that scene in Mrs. Ved- 
dar’s room upon which he had entered. 
Then, as she realized afresh the value 
of the lie which she would thus disown, 
which, while it bound her to the man 
whom she scorned, yet preserved her 
from the utter scorn of the man whom 
she loved, she found herself for the 
hundredth time unequal to the resolu- 
tion which the truth demanded. No, 
she had lost his love—by whatever 
means, by whatever inward shame, she 
must cling to these last shreds of his 
belief in her! 

At the end of the hall, near the table 
which held the anniversary gifts, Irene 
discerned her husband’s tall form be- 
side the stubby pink satin outlines of 
Florence Winans. His native superior- 
ity not only to the sleek and smiling 
gentleman who followed her through 
the increasing number of dancers, but 
also to all the other men in the room, 
struck her anew with painfully redoub- 
led force. 

He looked up and smiled at her with 
that perfectly simulated tenderness 
which was gradually becoming more 
painful to her even than the coldly re- 
served face which he showed her when 
they were alone together. 


“How pretty!” cried Irene, in tones 
of the most determined sweetness, as 
she took into her two slim hands the 
huge, hideous wooden idol, carved and 
gilded, that her husband held out to 
her. “Look, Wallace, what a dear lit- 
tle thing!” 

“Yes—the little God of Love, isn’t 
it?” smiled Wallace in return. All 
three of them, in fact, played their parts 
with uncommon spirit before the cold 
inquisitorial eyes of the outsider who 
stood in judgment over them. 

“By the way,” said that lady sud- 
denly, “the expressman who brought 
these things just now left something 
for you, too, Irene. It looked like 
papers, I should say. So, as you and 
Wallace were nowhere to be seen, I 
signed for it myself, and sent Peters 
over to the other house to leave it in 
your room.” 

The innuendo without which Flor- 
ence, since a certain night, had been 
unable to address her sister-in-law, was 
disregarded in the rush of joy afforded 
by her news. 

“Then my play has come back al- 
ready?” cried Irene, with a delight 
which for once was  undissembled. 
“Mrs. Veddar told me it would be along 
in a day or two, with the contract, and 
the notes of the changes that I’m to 
make. But, somehow, it never oc- 
curred to me that it really would come.” 

“Jane Veddar is an excellent busi- 
ness woman,” was Wallace’s smoothly 
spoken comment. 

Irene raised her eyes for an instant 
to his, wherein she beheld a perfect, 
though a veiled, intelligence. She 
shivered as though her bare shoulder 
had been touched by some cold miasmic 
breath. Was it, after all, by the world’s 
great law of compensation that her life’s 
crowning achievement should, like 
Eve’s apple of knowledge, be forever 
tainted by the faint poisonous trail of 
an unspoken evil? 

“Well, well, children, and here you 
are all together!” cried a sudden voice, 
hearty to the point of bluffness, as a 
purple-faced old gentleman, working 
a Japanese fan in one hand and a silk 
handkerchief in the other, made his way 
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to them from the flying crowd of dan- 
cers. 

“Well, well, and here you all are, 
done up already! Look at me! I’ve 
been dancing every dance all the eve- 
ning, and still as fresh as a lark!” 

“But then you dance so beautifully, 
Uncle Asa!” Florence’s small black 
eyes, beaming upon the agile and child- 
less possessor of so many millions, grew 
almost tender in their sympathy. 

Her uncle, thus encouraged, rattled 
artlessly on, 

“Though you, to be sure, Master 
Wallace, didn’t even arrive till the af- 
fair was half-over—don’t deny it, I 
saw you coming in! Though I’m not 
blaming you, poor boy, any more than 
I blame any other chap with an auto- 
mobile. The idea of trusting one of 
those newfangled arrangements to get 
you anywhere on time—pshaw! I say, 
give me a good horse!” 

The sarcastic remarks were termi- 
nated in a delightful chuckle of tri- 
umph, while Wallace defended himself 
with an agreeable smile. 

“To be sure, uncle, if every one could 
be sure of having horses like yours! 
But as their equals are not to be found 
in the country, a car does very well, I 
assure you; mine has been known to 
get me there on time!” 

“Don’t talk to me!” responded Uncle 
Asa, in high good humor. “Didn’t I 
see you the other day, with my own 
eyes, stuck high and dry there on the 
Stoney Garth road—you and Irene 
with you.” 

Florence turned her head with a 
sharp glance of intelligence, while Her- 
bert smilingly interposed. 

“Why, yes, Irene, that must have 
been the day when I got Wallace to run 
you down to Long Island to see your 
star.” 

“They may have seen stars,” cried 
the old gentleman merrily, “but they 
took precious good care not to see me, 
as I went by with my trotters, as sweet 
as a south wind, while poor Wallace 
was fumbling with his gas-tank and 
Irene sitting there like patience, with 
twenty yards of veiling wrapped around 
her face. Ha, ha!—but I knew them! 


And I said to myself: ‘Where are those 
children eloping to, with their hat-brims 
pulled down over their faces, and their 
trunk stuck up behind?” 

Irene was conscious of a curious 
ebbing of strength from her knees, of a 
faint, sickly compression such as seizes 
upon the throat when one hears secret 
footsteps at night. She bit her cheeks 
from the inside till the taste of blood 
was in her mouth, as she listened to 
Florence Winans’ quick question and 
her husband’s smooth and equally ready 
reply. 

“That trunk? But I thought you 
said, Herbert, Irene did not take the 
trunk to Stoney Garth.” 

“My dear Florence!” Herbert was 
laughing, actually laughing, while Wal- 
lace was standing as helpless as Irene, 
but with an awkward, secret smile upon 
his lips. “I see,” went on Herbert’s 
tone in accents of the most unembar- 
rassed and confidential gaiety, “we real- 
ly shall have to confess at last, even if 
it hurts everybody’s feelings—sha’n’t 
we, Irene, dear?” 


Was 


Irene smiled at him bravely. 
it possible he was going to tell the truth 


at last? For what further lie, indeed, 
could he invent to refute this new link 
in the endless chain of circumstantial 
evidence which, it seemed, she had 
forged against herself? 

“You see, Florence,” Herbert’s 
smooth and confidential voice went on, 
“Trene and I hate to hurt your feelings, 
but this patriarchal mode of life that 
has always been the thing in our family 
—well, it’s all very delightful, and we 
love you all very much, but sometimes 
one has even too much of a good thing. 
So last week, without saying a word to 
any one, we planned just to sneak away 
together for a little honeymoon, do you 
understand ?” 

“Oh!” replied his sister, in a tone of 
such blank disappointment that Irene 
laughed out loud. Then, with a fierce 
resolution, she controlled herself to 
come to his aid. 

“My dear Herbert,” she said prettily, 
“you know we agreed not to tell.” 

“We did,” he responded cheerfully, 
“and a precious lot of fibs we have told 
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to hide our humiliating failure from the 
family. For our trip was a failure, I 
must own that. After having got Wal- 
lace to take Irene down in the car early, 
so that she could talk with her star, 
and after having taken the train down 
there myself when I closed work at the 
office, we found the rural cot not all it 
had been cracked up to be. Too many 
waiters, too much Veddar—yes, I'll be 
brutally frank—too much Wallace! So 
we pledged ourselves to everlasting se- 
crecy, and came straight home. Aren’t 
you disgusted with your turtle-doves, 
Florence ?” 

Florence’s voice in answer was de- 
cidedly irascible: 

“Well, and this is what all this fuss 
has been about? I really think, Her- 
bert, that you and Irene might have 
condescended to tell us the truth in the 
first place.” 

“But in the second place, my dear 
little sister, we will! For just as soon 


as we're settled in that new apartment 
of ours in town, and as soon as my new 


real-estate deal goes through, and 
Irene’s play is running, we are going 
off on a little honeymoon—no moon- 
struck failure this time! What shall 
we bring you from Paris, my dear 
Florence ?” 

“My dear Florence!” His words 
were echoed by Eugene, who, very tall 
and weedy in his black, long-tailed coat, 
had been for the last moment standing 
meekly at his little wife’s elbow. His 
amiable eyes, blinking  distressfully 
without their accustomed shade—re- 
moved for this festive occasion—had 
taken no heed of any awkwardness in 
the situation upon which he had in- 
truded. 

“Come, dearie!” He tugged play- 
fully at the fat string of diamonds en- 
circling Florence’s fat little neck. ‘This 
is our dance, you know—the two-step 
with what we call the Bach motif.” 

“That’s right!” called out Uncle Asa, 
who, during the progress of this little 
skirmish precipitated by his own bomb, 
had been standing first on one impa- 
tient foot and then on the other. “I’m 
off to look up a partner. We don’t 
want to lose this good jolly music— 


come, let’s leave this pair of spoons to 
themselves !” 

As the heavily prancing pair moved 
off together, Herbert turned to his cous- 
in with a brief command, such as one 
might use to a thieving dog: 

“You may go now, Wallace!” 

And without a word Wallace went. 

Left alone together, Herbert and 
Irene stood behind the piled-up table of 
idols, armchairs and wash-tubs. Grate- 
ful for this momentary shelter, Irene 
turned her head away. The panic of a 
moment ago, when lifelong ruin had 
stared her in the face, was still cold 
upon her, strangling her breath and 
bathing the palms of her hands in sweat. 
Herbert’s adroit new departure in false- 
hood, while it compelled her admira- 
tion, brought no relief to her suffering. 
Rather, by its very nature it made her 
consciousness of her own guilt the 
blacker and the more irremediable. 

His former lies in her defense, de- 
testable as she knew them to be to him, 
had been a burden of obligation heavy 
enough to bear. But now, to hear him 
openly proclaim his affection for her as 
the excuse and inner meaning of her 
recent escapade, which had begun in his 
defiance and so nearly ended in his dis- 
honor—the dishonor which his pure and 
honest soul scorned to suspect—no, this 
was a pitch of treachery to which her 
soul, mercurial though it might be, 
could not attain. 

Whether the miserable consciousness 
of her sin might be a burden which it 
was her duty to bear alone and in si- 
lence, was a question which her clearer 
reason tossed aside. The truth! The 
truth! A basis of reality, after wal- 
lowing in the miserable quicksand of 
these accumulated lies, seemed to her 
soul at that instant the highest, the only 
good to which it might attain. 

She had said to herself, she would 
never confess the lie under which he 
had taken her back; but now, together 
with her clear and terrible perception 
of her own love for him, she realized 
that life with him on such a basis, even 
with the love which she might some day 
regain from him, was unendurable. 

Yes, it was better, better and easier, 
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to brand herself openly to him, to face 
his painful contempt, to separate her 
life from his forever, rather than con- 
tinue in the lie which by holding them 
together made her distance from him all 
the more evident and the more unen- 
durable. 

“Herbert,” she said, in a low voice, 
“T have something to tell you.” 

The face of constrained politeness 
which he turned toward her dissolved 
into lines of a genuine amazement and 
concern as his eyes met hers. “Irene,” 
he said, “what is the matter?” 

“Listen!” she said, and swallowed 
hard. “I can’t let this go on any 
longer.” 

She turned her eyes to meet the clear 
glance of his. Perhaps, somewhere in 
the darkened pool of her spirit, she 
caught a glimpse of herself panoplied 
in the whole armor of God, girt about 
with truth and armed with the breast- 
plate of righteousness. But though 
her least action could never be wholly 
free from that self-consciousness which 
is the curse of the artistic temperament, 
still it is a fact that in the supreme 
effort of self-condemnation, her dramat- 
ic soul found its ultimate and sincerest 
expression. For the moment she was 
almost noble. 

“T can’t let this go on any longer,” 
she repeated. “I can’t let you continue 
telling lies to conceal my disgrace, with- 
out knowing what it really is that you 
are helping me to hide. I’ve been de- 
ceiving you all the time, Herbert! This 
finger—there never was anything the 
matter with it at all. When you found 
Wallace kneeling by me that day, it 
wasn’t for the reason we said. The 
bandage was a pretense—an_ after- 
thought. It wasn’t for that my hands 
were in his! He was making love to 
me, Herbert—and if you hadn’t come, 
what would have happened?” One of 
her trembling hands sought the table 
for support, while her large eyes met 
his with an inexpressible dreariness, as 
of one looking back at him from across 
the River of Death. “I don’t know, 


Herbert,” she whispered, in answer to 
her own question. 
don’t know!” 


“T don’t know—I 
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Herbert’s reply came to her in a slow, 
halting whisper: 

“Then when I came into that room, 
Irene, that was not—that was not the 
truth you told me?” 

Irene shook her head in miserable 
confirmation of his words. Then: 

“My dear Herbert,” said the precise, 
pretty tones of Madame Calhoun, “may 
we interrupt your téte-a-téte for a mo- 
ment, to ask you to straighten out this 
bridge-score for your Aunt Bella and 
me?” 

Irene stepped back, taking in her 
breath in the quick, mechanical smile 
which was now, by force of habit, be- 
coming so easy to her. In helpless, be- 
numbed admiration, she watched Cal- 
houn’s quick recovery of his composure 
before the gold eye-glasses of the two 
old ladies, his easy smile. 

Her one idea, like that of the wound- 
ed animal, was to seek the protection 
of silence and assuaging solitude. With 
the fixed smile still curling the corners 
of her pallid lips, she moved slowly 
down the hall toward the door. 

In the dim night which lay beyond 
the swinging glass door of the piazza, 
stretched a dark world of infinite dis- 
tances and fragrant peace. From the 
river, faintly seen beyond the shadow- 
ing lawns, breathed a damp autumnal 
wind which struck coldly upon Irene’s 
bare neck, and blew her gauzy drapery 
in pale, whispering folds as she hurried 
across the grounds to the other house. 
Something fell lightly upon her hair. 
She put up an apprehensive hand in 
the darkness, and touched a withered 
oak-leaf which the vagrant October 
breeze had dropped upon her. With 
a vague stirring of unreasoned pity for 
the wandering leaf, dislodged from its 
home and tossed helplessly on every air, 
she dropped her hand from her hair 
and let it lie. 

The front door was guarded by a 
solitary and much-bored watchman, 
who admitted her without a word. In- 
side the house, everything was very 
still, but for the loud ticking of the hall- 
clock and the dignified welcome which 
Herbert’s St. Bernard, stretched out by 
the hall fire, vouchsafed to her. 





















“Dear old friend,” she said, “you are 
still glad to see me, aren’t you? Dear 
old Wybis-—yes, come up-stairs with me 
if you choose.” 

Very slowly, followed by the soft, 
padded step of the great dog, Irene 
went up the wide staircase to the silent 
floor above. Her thoughts, driven by 
her recent scene with her husband to a 
numb and whirling despair, had been 
quickened into life, painful but ordered, 
by the fresh air and the stimulation of 
solitude. 

She must go away, so much she saw 
plainly—not as she had left her hus- 
band’s house before, in the flush of van- 
ity and unconsidered companionship, 
but alone, sober and discreet, with no 
hope save a refuge from an impossible 
sorrow. Blank as was the prospect thus 
held out to her, it was, at any rate, 
better than the arid despair offered by 
a continuance of this mock semblance 
of marriage with a husband who de- 
spised her—always supposing that, after 
her late disgraceful avowal, he would 
consent to continue even in his present 
relations with her. And, bitter as was 
this voluntary departure from her hus- 
band’s house, it was not as unbearable, 
as humiliating, as to leave it because 
she had no choice. 

Upon the table of the little sitting- 
room which she shared with Herbert, 
very silent and lit by a solitary burner 
of electric light, lay a square, flat par- 
cel which woke in her the faint inex- 
tinguishable fire of. hope which death 
only is able to quench in the heart. 
After all, though she had lost the love 
and esteem which made the world for 
her, though she had lost her happiness, 
she still had something left! 

In a moment there rushed back tipon 
her impressionable soul something that 
was almost a reflex of the afternoon’s 
exultation, the pride of the craftsman, 
the glory of the successful worker. 

“Perhaps, after all, some day when 
I’m famous”—her busy thought ran, 
like flame, over the deserts of the fu- 
ture to a possible resting-place at the 
end—“perhaps, when I’ve proved to 
him and all the world that I’m worth 
something, after all, then perhaps os 
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She cut the wrappings of the manu- 
script and found a sheet of open paper, 
which carried her vision in a sudden 
shock of expectancy to the contract 
which Mrs. Veddar had yesterday men- 
tioned to her over the telephone. The 
sight of this document, the sign and 
seal and realization of her dream, 
touched her hurt soul with the softness 
of balm. Her hands trembled so that 
the paper rattled in her fingers, as she 
opened it and read: 

Mrs. Veddar’s kindest regards, and she re- 
grets that her managers find the enclosed 
manuscript unavailable, she 
herewith with her thanks. 


which returns 


CHAPTER XVII. 


For some minutes Irene sat looking 
at the curt, cruel words of the refusal 
in an utter inability to realize their im- 
port. So perfectly certain had she be- 
come that the play was surely to be 
produced, thanks to Mrs. Veddar’s en- 
thusiasm, she could not believe in her 
own despair. But this mercifully 
stunned condition of mind was at an 
end all too soon, and the weight of the 
disappointment fell heavily upon her 
heart. 

So! She was a failure in this way, 
as well as in all others. How hungrily 
she had taken in every word of the 
woman’s extravagant and easily won 
praise, believing herself to be for the 
first time appreciated according to her 
worth! She should have kept her mind 
awake to the fact that neither of the 
two people who had applauded her— 
Wallace and Mrs. Veddar—had any 
qualifications as a judge of dramatic 
literature. But she had greedily ac- 
cepted their plaudits and refused to ac- 
knowledge their worthlessness. It had 
indeed been a case of “Open your 
mouth and shut your eyes,” as the chil- 
dren have it; and while to continue the 
application of the jingle, she had been 
given something to make her wise, it 
had been done brutally, and the wisdom 
was bitter. 

She took up the manuscript and 
looked at it. Promptly enough it had 
been condemned when examined by the 
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eyes of experience! The very sight of 
the four blue pamphlets made her sick 
with wounded pride. How she had 
bragged about it, how elated she had 
felt, how immeasurably superior to the 
average mortal. And it had all been a 
mistaken, a fictitious value. 

This was the means by which she was 
going to force her husband to admit 
that there was something, at least, ad- 
mirable within her scope. This was the 
document that should plead for his ad- 
miration ! 

She lifted it in her hands to toss it 
into the paper-basket at her side, then 
paused, holding it so. Herbert’s dog 
was lying nearer the fireplace, and had 
been startled into a sitting-posture by 
the flourish of the many leaves. She 
almost smiled as she looked at him. 

“Best of all critics,” she said, “you 
wanted to tear it to pieces when first 
you laid eyes on it. Take it, now. It is 
worthless, worthless, worthless—just as 
I am!” 

She flung the manuscript at his feet. 
The dog scrambled a little, avoiding it, 
then returned to investigate it at his 
leisure. With her aching head between 
her hands, she watched him nose it, 
sniffing at the pages, and finally, with 
many clumsy cavortings indicative of 
his admiration for the strange thing, lie 
down with it between his paws protect- 
ingly, and thump the floor happily with 
his tail. 

“Oh, you great big fool!” she said 
wearily. “Tear it up—shred it in a 
million pieces! Take it out of my 
sight!” 

Wybis, however, continued to fondle 
it, with his big head idiotically on one 
side, touching it now and again with an 
elephantine paw. Irritated by the ab- 
surdity of the sight, Irene at last rose 
with a sharp word and went to him. 
The gray and rose coals of an old fire 
promised to destroy the hateful thing 
much sooner than he ever would. But 
when she stooped to take it from him, 
he laid the heavy paw upon it hurriedly, 
and growled. . 

“Let me have it, sir. Don’t be so 
silly,” she said authoritatively, but Wy- 
bis showed his teeth and sharpened the 





growl with a snarl. She drew back at 
that, and looked at him. 

“Well, aren’t you ridiculous?” she 
said petulantly. “Keep it, then. I don’t 
care what becomes of it.” 

She turned back, and dropped down 
again in the chair before the desk. 

Oddly enough, in a situation full of 
possibilities for dramatic action, she 
was wholly free from any theatric po- 
sing. For the first time in as long a 
time as she could remember, she was 
stripped of every attitude. She was 
plainly and honestly herself. 

No one, it would seem, would play 
the part of a failure from any impulse 
save necessity. She was a failure, there 
was no make-believe about that. Nor 
was the pain in her heart a pretense. 

She put her head down on her arms 
and lay there on the desk, the bitterness 
of it all sinking deeper and deeper into 
her soul. And yet she was glad in a 
strange way, as a man may be said to 
be glad to die, for at least she had for- 
saken her lie, and before her husband, 
as before her own self, she stood un- 
equivocally revealed. She was glad, too, 
of the reality of her suffering. If only 
she could die at that moment, she might 
release her soul in something like re- 
generation. But the feeling of many 
years of slow, quiet, inexorable agony 
was what she must accept, the long life 
of spiritual separation and material 
nearness of the man she loved. 

For the first time in her life she could 
say it with a thrill of conviction. The 
man she loved—yes, that was what he 
had become! She had had to lose him 
in order to find it out, but at least she 
knew it now. She loved him. 

She thought over the past few days 
and rehearsed their torment. How she 
had rebelled against the necessity that 
had brought him down to such vulgar 
needs, though it was she herself that 
had so debased him. How she had 
writhed over every lie he told—told 
with that grim patience that covered his 
own loathing for it and for the woman 
who had made it necessary. 

If this had been unendurable, what 
was it going to be in the future, now 
that he knew the whole truth? Now 


















that he knew his lies were to save the 
wife who would—God only knows !— 
perhaps have dishonored him. 

She started up, brushing the hair 
back from her wet forehead. To what 
incredible depths had she not been led 
by her blind vanity! How unwarranta- 
bly sure of her talents and ability to 
make her own way in the world when 
she, at the first words of praise from 
strangers after a well-merited criticism 
from one who loved her best, cast off 
all allegiance to him and told him that 
hereafter she would be sufficient unto 
herself ! 

What a pitiable failure she had made 
of it all! How justly he must despise 
her vaunted ability, even in the greater 
abhorrence of her criminal weakness. 
He had believed her to be so much— 
what would she not give for one hour 
of that old trusting pride? 

She buried her face in her hands, 
sobbing. Wybis looked at her’ a mo- 
ment, as if wondering at the unusual 
noise she was making. But his atten- 
tion went back again to his guardian- 
ship of the rejected manuscript, and he 
did not molest her with either investi- 
gation or sympathy. 

What would Herbert do, now that he 
knew the truth? she wondered. She re- 
membered the whiteness of his twitch- 
ing lips, and her tears were checked by 
a terrifying apprehension. It would be 
just that he should cast her off, divorce 
her, free himself from the disgrace of 
her presence. Where would she go? 
What would become of her? 

Her parents were dead; in the old 
home now were nothing but strangers. 
The door of the old unconventional life 
was forever closed. Had she not tested 
herself and found how unfit she was to 
be trusted in its atmosphere? In the old 
days she had lived it serenely enough, 
secure in her unbounded belief in her- 
self. But now 

The words that Wallace had used to 
her that evening had burned themselves 
upon her like a sear of a branding- 
iron. “That was the real Irene.” 
Could it be true? Could it possibly 
be true? Every fiber of her body de- 
nied it in a feverish wave of heat, yet 
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she had but to remember the tableau of 
the reclining woman and the kneeling 
man holding her hands, to feel herself 
engulfed in doubt of herself. 

She looked at the room in which she 
was sitting as a symbol of Herbert’s 
life. Would he want her in this room 
with him? She knew well enough how 
of late they had never been in it to- 
gether save during that terrible quarter 
of an hour with Florence, when the 
trunk had arrived from Stoney Garth. 
If he could not bear her presence in his 
room 

Her face had grown white and damp, 
and her hands were very cold. The 
hair pushed back so far from her fore- 
head and her eyes staring in fear, gave 
her a wild look which was eloquent of 
her lost poise. She nodded to herself, 
plucking at the edge of the blotting- 
pad. 

Yes, yes—of course. That was 
what Herbert would do. It would be 
necessary for him to get rid of her. 
He would send her out of his life, and 
then where was she to go? Not back 
to the old life—never, never, with this 
new, terrible doubt of her own strength, 
of her very purity! 

Yet there was nothing else. She had 
no one in the world except Herbert, 
and he would cast her off. 

She started up again in a frenzy of 
terror, and in a dizziness of helplessness 
swayed on her feet. No—no, not back 
to those terrible, horrible possibilities. 
She was worthless, weak, despicable, - 
yet she must be saved from degradation, 
if only because she had borne Herbert’s 
name. 

She swayed forward, flinging out her 
hand upon the desk and leaning heavily 
upon it. Her palm had struck upon 
something sharp, and when the vertigo 
had passed momentarily, she looked 
down at the little thing that had wound- 
ed her. It was a small, square, bronze 
box. 

Her breath came in a soft gasp, and 
the nervous tension of her body re- 
laxed. Slowly she sat down again in 
the chair, her eyes fixed in a certain 
kind of fascination at the box between 
her fingers. By degrees she drew it 
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nearer, nearer. Then, hardly seeming 
to breathe, she opened it. It had in it 
a few pens, a stub of sealing-wax, and 
a small steel key. 

It was the key that her fingers se- 
lected and lifted out. She laid it in her 
palm an instant and stared at it. Then, 
with the same spellbound deliberation, 
she fitted it into the lock of a drawer 
of the desk. The drawer slid open 
easily. There was nothing in it but the 
pistol. 

For some moments she looked down 
at the dreadful thing, unable to touch 
it. But she lifted it out at last, and 
laid it before her and looked at it. Was 
it cowardly to be afraid of it? Was 
it weak to feel a nausea at the very 
thought of putting her finger on the 
trigger? She had read of a little boy 
of seventeen who had shot his younger 
sweetheart and himself. They had died 
bravely. So could she, could she not? 

How often she had seen in the papers 
the story of a suicide. Yet how little 
had she realized how much it cost to put 


that little cold circle against one’s flesh. 
How was it done? In the temple—that 


was quick and certain. She would 
hardly be alive to hear the noise it 
made. 

Ah, there was another thing. She 
must not have any suspicion attaching 
to any one as her murderer. She pushed 
the revolver away, and drew a sheet 
of paper toward her. 

She wrote slowly, taking pains to con- 
trol her hand that there might be no 
question as to the authenticity of the 
writing. 

This is to certify that I shot myself. No 
one has been unkind to me, or is in any way 
responsible for my death. 

IRENE CALHOUN. 

She looked at the words to see if they 
were plain enough. But they danced 
before her eyes through her tears, and 
she could not remember what she had 
written. “It will have to do,” she said, 
laying it conspicuously on a pile of 
magazines at her hand. 

She turned again to pick up the pis- 
tol, but her hand seemed paralyzed. 
There was a quality of ready murder- 
Ousness in its compact little curve that 


sickened her. There it lay, harmless as 
thé ink-stand beside it. Yet one touch 
upon it, and it ended her life forever. 
Well, that was a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. Her life was a failure, 
and a sorrow to those who should have 
been blessed by it. No one would 
grieve for her very long. Old Madame 
Calhoun would condemn her utterly for 
her suicide, and blot her name forever 
from her heart. Florence and Eugene 
—nonentities as they had always seemed 
to her, she would have been humbly 
glad at this moment to believe that 
even they would feel a lack of her. 

Herbert—she could not bear to think 
of him. He would be hurt and horri- 
fied at the first shock, perhaps; even he 
would be angry with her for an act 
which was bound to bring them for a 
few days into the range of morbid 
curiosity. 

But after they had gone by, when the 
story was buried under some later scan- 
dal, when all but themselves had for- 
gotten the tragedy, he would realize 
that it was far better so. He could go 
on with his life then absolutely un- 
trammeled, as if she had never come 
into it to ruin it; he could in the course 
of a few years marry again, and build 
up a home about himself in which there 
would be no alien ambitions and long- 
ings, 

Still, she had not touched the pistol. 
It was an odd thing, how terrifying 
was the thought of that first step in the 
dark. There was but to raise the stocky 
little executioner to her temple, and 
give a little pull with her forefinger, 
and she would never know the rest. 
Why was it that she could not bring 
herself to do it? Perhaps because the 
look of it lying there terrified her. 

Deliberately she turned her eyes 
away. Her face was gray, and her lips 
colorless. She stretched out her sha- 
king hand slowly, keeping her eyes 
away from the cold, glittering instru- 
ment of death. Slowly, slowly, her 
jeweled fingers went toward it, until 
they stopped with a sudden shock at 
the touch of it. Then slowly, slowly, 
they closed upon it, and paused holding 
it so. 
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Her lips were parted and trembling, 
and between them her hunted breath of 
life fluttered in an agony of fear. Drops 
of moisture trickled wanly down her 
cheeks, but she did not know if they 
were sweat or tears. 

Then slowly, slowly, she lifted the 
thing she held upward. But in the 
moment of its reaching her temple her 
hand fell heavily again. 

“T can’t, I can’t go out like this, 
without a word,” she said, sobbing. “If 
there were only some one to care!” 

The great, sleepy dog by the fire- 
place had risen slowly, in his clumsy, 
reluctant way, and the action drew her 
eyes to him, although she did not notice 
that he looked past her at the door. 
She stumbled to her knees beside him, 
burying her face in the mane of his 
leonine head, with her arm about him, 
and cried uncontrollably. 

“Oh, if you could only say that even 
you would miss me!” she said. 

The dog whined and twisted himself 
about until he could lick her face. At 
the touch, clumsy and uncouth though 
it was, yet of faithful gentleness, she 
drew his great head to her. “Oh, Wy- 
bis—how glad I am for that!” She 
seemed suddenly to become calm. 
“You dear, dear dog—I believe—yes, 
I believe I have the courage now.” She 
kissed the top of his head, and patted it, 
rising. “Good-by—good-by. * I have 
the courage now!” 

She was almost smiling as she turned 
around toward the desk. 

Herbert Calhoun was standing there, 
with the pistol in his hand. She stared 
at him as if disbelieving in the actuality 
of his presence, and the long-truant 
)lood rushed into her face. He was still 
pale, as she thought he must have been 
ver since she saw him blanch under 
the blow of her tardy truth-telling, and 
his eyes regarded her in a serious quie- 
tude. Without looking down at the re- 
volver in his hands, he broke it, and 
emptied it of all the cartridges. Then 
he snapped it together again, and 
dropped it on the desk. 

Irene, after the first shock of his 
presence and its attending faintness had 
passed, had recovered herself silently, 


and stood facing him, leaning heavily 
upon the table at the other side. Wy- 
bis, released, went lumbering over to 
his master. 

“You should not have come just then, 
Herbert,” said Irene quietly. “It would 
have been much easier for me to’ go 
then, while I had the courage.” The 
color that had momentarily dyed her 
face scarlet had ebbed again, leaving it 
gray as before. 

“It was most fortunate that I did 
come,” he answered her. She could 
see, now that he no longer had anything 
in them, that his hands were shaking. 
“You must give me your word of honor 
never to attempt such a thing again in 
any way.” 

Irene shook her head a little sadly. 
“T cannot do that,” she said. “There is 
no justice in my continuing to live.” 

“There is no reason in making a bad 
matter worse,” said Herbert Calhoun. 
“You seem to realize the enormity of 
the wrong you have done me. If you 


wish to make me any reparation, give 


me your promise never to take your 
own life.” : 

She burst suddenly into a violent 
speaking, startlingly at variance with 
the subdued pitch they had maintained. 
“Why? Why? I am only in the way, 
a failure, a worthless failure. Why 
should I inflict upon you and upon my- 
self the torture of the only life we can 
have together? And why, if you are 
going to divorce me, to send me back 
into my old unprotected life, should I 
consent to go—now that it has been 
proved to me how unable I am to with- 
stand its cruel assaults? If I would 
die rather than go back to it, or rather 
than live with you, seeing your despisal 
of me in your eyes day by day, through 
long, terrible years—who is going to 
deny me the bitter privilege of death? 
Surely you would not be so heartless, 
no matter how much you hate me, as 
to fling me back into that dreadful dan- 
ger from which you rescued me your- 
self, knowing by my own confession 
how despicably weak I am! And sure- 
ly you must be able to see that I would 
go mad if I had to live long in the hor- 
ror of this—to see you looking at me as 
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you might look at a murderous criminal, 
to see that I poison and ruin your whole 
life, when I love you so! I could not 
bear it!” 

She saw his eyes change as in a 
flash of bright light, but he did not 
move. “You must not exaggerate any- 
thing, Irene, in your overwrought state. 
Let us be sure of what we say.” 
voice was trembling. “I do not look at 
you as if you were a criminal, and you 
do not love me.” 

She looked at him a moment, in si- 
lence. Then very sadly she said, as 
quietly as before her outburst: “You do 
not, of course; believe me, but it is true. 
I think I never really loved you before, 
for it was never like this. That I do 
love you only makes my unworthiness 
to be your wife more unbearable.” 

“Trene,” said Calhoun, coming toward 
her till they stood face to face, “you 
are telling me that you love me, when 
by your own confession you left my 
house, you sent me back your wedding- 
ring, and lied to me about your presence 


alone at Stoney Garth with Wallace.” 


His eyes searched hers, and found 
only her great sadness. 

“T know,” she said softly. “Dear, I 
said I did not expect you to believe it. 
I cannot understand myself how I 
brought myself to the point of thinking 
that I preferred a life away from you. 
I was dazzled by the vision of myself 
as a brilliant playwright, I was hurt by 
your condemnation of my work, I was 
daily galled by Florence’s smallness and 
detestation, and so I came to the con- 
clusion that I was too great a person 
for so secluded a life, and I went 
away.” 

He was looking at her fixedly, but 
he did not interrupt her. 

“You do not need to tell me, dear, 
that I am weak and of no strength of 
character. The surroundings, the dra- 
matic possibilities for the moment sway 
me—I am always playing a part!” 

“Are you playing a part now?” he 
asked her, never changing his steady 
gaze. 

“On my soul, no!” she answered, 
half-smiling, half with tears in her eyes. 
“I am standing before you in all hon- 


His’ 


esty, a revealed failure.” She made a 
curt motion toward the manuscript ly- 
ing: on the floor. “After all, you see, 
my work is worthless. It comes back 
to me with a brief rejection. There is 
no part left for me to play. I am noth- 
ing, and can pretend to be nothing.” 

“T am glad the play is not to be pro- 
duced. You will write better plays than 
that,” he said. 

She shook her head. Her eyes had 
gone back to the pistol lying on the 
desk. “You should not have come in 
when you did,” she said, by way of 
answer, 

His eyes had never left her face, but 
now they were clouded as by great pain 
when he asked her: “So it has only 
been since you came home with me from 
Stoney Garth that you have really loved 
me?” 

“Really loved you, or really known 
it,” she assented wearily. “I always 
liked you, and was fond of you. But 
I thought myself much cleverer than 
you, much too good for you. Fancy 
my patronizing you—-I, who am so 
worthless !” 

“You are surely honest with me 
now !” he said. 

She nodded in the same tired way. 
“Oh, yes,” she said, in a sigh. 

“So it was because you did not love 
me really, or did not know you loved 
me, that you could bring yourself to 
go away, to take off your wedding- 
ring, and—and ig 

She nodded again wearily. 

He winced under his own words. 
“Did you fancy that you cared more 
for Wallace?” 

A look of torture crept into her eyes. 
“T cannot bear to remember the depth 
of that degradation,” she said. “I had 
not thought about him at all, except 
as being one of the fools that flattered 
my work, though I believed ‘all they 
told me, you may be sure. But I felt 
helpless and alone, and he said things 
that hypnotized me with a sense of my 
power over him. I can’t explain it. [I 
don’t understand it myself.” 

“Helpless and alone!” repeated Cal- 
houn, with an involuntary look at the 
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room in which they stood, as if it typi- 
fied a fortress of defense. 

She noticed and understood. 
not here—down there,” she said. 

“Stoney Garth?” 

— 

“But here?’ His wounded devotion 
looked out of his eyes at her. “Irene, 
Irene—here in this room that was ours 
together, eloquent of our belonging to 
one another, how could you in this place 
decide to leave me, to drag me into dis- 
honor, to go to Wallace from this door 
that I led you through so proudly, so 
very——” 

Comprehension blazed up in her eyes. 
“Oh, not that, not that!” she cried ve- 
hemently, both hands upon her bosom, 
as if to control the words that were 
bursting from her very heart. “Not 
that, dearest! Oh, believe me, I did 
not! I left you with no thought of any 
one save my own wickedly selfish self. 
I left you because I resented your not 
appreciating the value of my work, be- 
cause I wanted to live in an atmosphere 
where I could go on with my ambition. 
Oh, you see, I thought I was going 
to be a great writer, and the acceptance 
of my play inflamed me. I went alone! 
I swear that is true!” 

Behind the mystification in his eyes, 
which hung like a mist of cloud before 
the rising light of dawn, a glow was 
shining. “But then—but then?” 

“Then,” she said sadly, “I went to 
that place to be near her where I could 
work with her, and weak as my nature 
is, the atmosphere of laxity began to 
make its impression upon me. I was 
drugged with praise and pride, and all 
my better nature was smothered in the 
part I was playing. I saw myself as a 
being too great for any conventions— 
yet, even then, I tell you on my soul, 
I had no thought of Wallace!” 

The brilliancy of the glow in his eyes 
had grown with every word. “Then?” 
he said as before. 

“Then,” she went on, uncompromi- 
sing with any effect she might produce 
on him, telling the truth with no words 
of palliation, “she left us alone there, 
and he stayed. I was deep in the in- 
fluence of the place—you saw that your- 


“Oh, 


self. The very gown I was wearing, 
while her maid mended mine, seemed to 
drag me down in my own weakness. 
Wallace sat talking to me, flattering me. 
with every word, and I listened. Yes, 
I listened when I should have sent him 
away at the first equivocal phrase. He 
made me say I trusted him. He said 
he loved me, and that I was his queen; 
that all he asked was to be allowed to 
serve me, to protect me from every un- 
happiness, to devote his whole life to 
me. And I sat there and listened. And 
when he took my hands I let him hold 
them. He had ceased to be Wallace to 
me then. I was in a kind of dream, 
where I pictured myself*as a second 
George Sand, and he was merely the 
shadowy existence of the future. You 
must have heard him beg to be allowed 
to be my servant, to minister to my 
genius—my genius!—because it was 
while he was saying that, that I saw 
you standing in the door.” 

The lips began to tremble, and the 
tears of shame, not by any means the 
first she had shed, filled her eyes. “In 
that moment, you came to me, dear, 
and let in the sunlight, and showed me 
how far I had wandered away from the 
things that were real and of worth. 
The rest you know. Wallace’s lie be- 
came mine when I accepted the shelter 
of it—that, at least, has been abandoned. 
You know the truth. My hands were 
in his because I left them. there, and I 
was listening to his equivocal declara- 
tion of love because it flattered my sense 
of greatness, and had you not come to 
save me I might be now x 

She stopped as she realized the change 
that had come over him. His face was 
shining in exultance and triumph. He 
took a sudden step nearer her, and 
caught her in his arms, holding her 
close to him. “Oh, thank God, Irene, 
thank God!” 

She pushed him away enough to stare 
in bewilderment up into his face. “But 
when I tell you how far I had sunk in 
that——”’ 

“Not so far but that your own self 
would have saved you,” he said. “You 
say it was my coming—perhaps it was. 
But, oh, Irene, if I had not come, if I 
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had not come your good, honest heart 
would have saved you, just the same. 
I know you would not have remained 
in that hypnotism a moment had not 
Wallace kept at his distance there upon 
his knees. You are wronging yourself, 
Irene, and I have wronged you, too— 
but it was only because I did not un- 
derstand. I thought you went away 
from here with the intention of going 
to him—how could I have thought that 
of you, Irene?” 

Still she struggled to free *herself. 
“You must not say these things. Dear 


heart, I don’t deserve them. I have told 
you the truth—you see I do not deserve 
them.” 

But he only held her more firmly. 
“You wrong yourself, Irene. You have 
gone from one extreme of self-adula- 
tion to self-disgust.. But out of it all ° 
has come this, that for the first time in 
my life I hold the real Irene in my arms, 
and for the first time kiss the lips that 
really love me.” 

He turned her face and kissed her. 

“Oh, thank God, Irene!” he whis- 
pered softly. 


WINTER-NIGHT FANTASY 


LISTEN, listen! .’Twixt moan and wail, 
The night’s embittered blast, 
Jrunk with the black wine of the past, 
Beats on my window, frail 
And shivering at its cry, 
That scathes the earth and chills the sky! 


Hark how it leaps in angry flight; 
Then saddens, sinking down, 
Beast-wise, on bleak and brown 
That were a gay, green sight 
When dewy dawns and sunny noons 
Made Summer sing her bird-wrought tunes! 


Hist, hist! Wolf-ghosts, a gloomy pack, 
Storm-goaded, hunger-mad, 
Gnaw the gaunt tree-boughs all unclad, 
Then rush to fight yon ghoulish rack 
That scurries through the waste of space, 
As if itself on some death-chase! 
WILLIAM STRUTHERS 





ISS LYNNETTE 
D’ARMANDE 
turned her back on 
3roadway. This was 
but tit for tat, be- 
cause Broadway had 
often done the same 
thing to Miss D’Ar- 
mande. Still, the 

“tats” seemed to have it, for the ex- 
leading lady of the “Reaping the Whirl- 
wind” company had everything to ask 


of Broadway, while there was no vice- 
versa. 

So Miss Lynnette D’Armande turned 
the back of her chair to her window 


that overlooked Broadway, and_ sat 
down to stitch in time the lisle-thread 
heel of a black silk stocking. The tu- 
mult and glitter of the roaring Broad- 
way beneath her window had no charm 
for her; what she greatly desired was 
the stifling air of a dressing-room on 
that fairy-land street and the roar of an 
audience gathered in that capricious 
quarter. In the meantime, those stock- 
ings must not be neglected. Silk does 
wear out so, but—after all, isn’t it just 
the only goods there is? 

The Hotel Thalia looks on Broad- 
way as Marathon looks on the sea. It 
stands like a gloomy cliff above the 
whirlpool where the tides of two great 
thoroughfares clash. Here the player- 
bands gather at the end of their wan- 
derings, to loosen the buskin and dust 
the sock. Thick in the streets around 
it are booking-offices, theaters, agents, 
schools, and the lobster-palaces to 
which those thorny paths lead. 


Wandering through the eccentric 


halls of the dim and fusty Thalia, you 
seem to have found yourself in some 
great ark or caravan about to sail, or 
fly, or roll away on wheels. About the 
house lingers a sense of unrest, of ex- 
pectation, of transientness, even of anx- 
iety and apprehension. The halls are 
a labyrinth. Without a guide, you wan- 
der like a lost soul in a Sam Loyd 
puzzle. 

Turning any corner, a dressing-sack 
or a cul-de-sac may bring you up short. 
You meet alarming tragedians stalking 
in bath-robes in search of rumored 
bath-rooms. From hundreds of rooms 
come the buzz of talk, scraps of new 
and old songs, and.the ready laughter 
of the convened players. 

Summer has come; their companies 
have disbanded, and they take their rest 
in their favorite caravansery, while they 
besiege the managers for engagements 
for the coming season. 

At this hour of the afternoon the 
day’s work of tramping the rounds of 
the agents’ offices is over. Past you, as 
you ramble distractedly through the 
mossy halls, flit audible visions of 
houris, with veiled, starry eyes, flying 
tag-ends of things and a swish of silk, 
bequeathing to the dull hallways an odor 
of gaiety and a memory of frangi- 
panni. Serious young comedians, with 
versatile Adam’s apples, gather in door- 
ways and talk of Booth. Far-reaching 
from somewhere comes the smell of 
ham and red cabbage, and the crash of 
dishes on the American plan. 

The indeterminate hum of life in the 
Thalia is punctuated by the discreet 
popping—at reasonable and salubrious 
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intervals—of beer-bottle corks. Thus 
punctuated, life in the genial hostel 
scans easily—the comma being the fa- 
vorite mark, semicolons frowned upon, 
and periods barred. 

Miss D’Armande’s room was a small 
one. There was room for her rocker 
between the dresser and the wash-stand 
if it were placed longitudinally. On the 
dresser were its usual accouterments, 
plus the ex-leading lady’s collected sou- 
venirs of road engagements and photo- 
graphs of her dearest and best profes- 
sional friends. 

At one of these photographs she 
looked twice or thrice as she darned, 
and smiled friendlily. 

“T’d like to know where Lee is just 
this minute,” she said, half-aloud, with 
a pall-like smile. 

If you had been privileged to view 
the photograph thus flattered, you 
would have thought at the first glance 
that you saw the picture of a many- 
petaled white flower, blown through the 
air by a storm. But the floral king- 


dom was not responsible for that swirl 
of petalous whiteness. 

You saw the filmy, brief skirt of Miss 
Rosalie Ray as she made a complete 


heels-over-head turn in her wistaria- 
entwined swing, far out from the stage, 
high above the heads of the audience. 
You saw the camera’s inadequate repre- 
sentation of the graceful, strong kick, 
with which she, at this exciting moment, 
sent flying, high and far, the yellow silk 
garter that each evening spun from her 
agile toe and descended upon the de- 
lighted audience below. 

You saw, too, amid the black-clothed, 
mainly masculine patrons of select vau- 
deville a hundred hands raised with the 
hope of staying the flight of the bril- 
liant aerial token. 

Forty weeks of the best circuits this 
act had brought Miss Rosalie Ray, for 
each of two years. She did other things 
during her twelve minutes—a song and 
dance, imitations of two or three actors 
who are but imitations of themselves, 
and a balancing feat with a step-ladder 
and feather-duster; but when the blos- 
som-decked swing was let down from 
the flies, and Miss Rosalie sprang smi- 


ling into the seat, with the golden cir- 
clet conspicuous in the place whence it 
was soon to slide and become a soaring 
and coveted guerdon—then it was that 
the audience rose in its seat as a single 
man—or presumably so—and indorsed 
the specialty that made Miss Ray’s 
name a favorite in the booking-offices. 

At the end of the two years Miss 
Ray suddenly announced to her dear 
friend, Miss D’Armande, that she was 
going to spend the summer at an ante- 
diluvian village on the north shore of 
Long Island, and that the stage would 
see her no more. 

Seventeen minutes -after Miss Lyn- 
nette D’Armande had expressed her 
wish to know the whereabouts of her 
old chum, there were sharp raps at her 
door. 

Doubt not that it was Rosalie Ray. 
At the shrill command to enter she did 
so, with something of a tired flutter, 
and dropped a heavy hand-bag on the 
floor. Upon my word, it was Rosalie, 
in a loose, travel-stained automobileless 
coat, closely tied brown veil with yard- 
long, flying ends, gray walking-suit and 
tan oxfords with lavender overgaiters. 

When she threw off her veil and hat, 
you saw a pretty enough face, now 
flushed and disturbed by some unusual 
emotion, and restless, large eyes with 
discontent marring their brightness. A 
heavy pile of dull auburn hair, hastily 
put up, was escaping in crinkly, waving 
strands and curling small locks, from 
the confining combs and pins, 

The meeting of the two was not 
marked by the effusion vocal, gymnas- 
tical, osculatory and catechetical that 
distinguishes the greetings of their un- 
professional sisters in society. There 
was a brief clinch, two simultaneous la- 
bial dabs and they stood on the same 
footing of the old days. Very much like 
the short salutations of soldiers or of 
travelers in foreign wilds are the wel- 
comes between the strollers at the cor- 
ners of their criss-cross roads. 

“T’ve got the hall-room two flights 
up above yours,” said Rosalie, “but I 
came straight to see you before going 
up. I didn’t know you were here till 
they told me.” 
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“T’ve been in since the last of April,” 
said Lynnette. “And I’m going on the 
road with a ‘Fatal Inheritance’ com- 
pany. We open next week in Elizabeth. 
I heard you’d quit fhe stage, Lee. Tell 
me about yourself.’ 

Rosalie settled herself with a skilful 
wriggle on the top of Miss D’Armande’s 
wardrobe trunk, and leaned her head 
against the papered wall. From long 
habit, thus can peripatetic leading ladies 
and their sisters make themselves as 
comfortable as though the deepest arm- 
chairs embraced them. 

“I’m going to tell you, Lynn,” she 
said, with a strangely sardonic and yet 
carelessly resigned look on her youth- 
ful face. “And then to-morrow I'll 
strike the old Broadway trail again, and 
wear some more paint off the chairs 
in the agents’ offices. If anybody had 
told me any time in the last three 
months up to four o'clock this after- 
noon that I’d ever listen to that ‘Leave- 
your-name-and-address’ rot of the book- 
ing bunch again, I’d have given ’em 
the real Mrs. Fiske laugh. Loan me a 
handkerchief, Lynn. Gee! but those 
Long Island trains are fierce. I’ve got 
enough soft-coal cinders on my face to 
go on and play Topsy without using the 
cork. And, speaking of corks—got any- 
thing to drink, Lynn?” 

Miss D’Armande opened a door of 
the wash-stand and took out a bottle. 

“There’s nearly a pint of Manhat- 
tan. There’s a cluster of carnations in 
the drinking glass, but a 

“Oh, pass the bottle. 
for company. Thanks! 
spot. The same to you. 
in three months! 

“Yes, Lynn, I quit the stage at the 
end of last season. I quit it because I 
was sick of the life. And especially be- 
cause my heart and soul were sick of 
men—of the kind of men we stage peo- 
ple have to be up against. You know 
what the game is to us—it’s a fight 
against ’em all the way down the line, 
from the manager who wants us to try 
his new motor-car to the bill-posters 
who want to call us by our front names. 

“And the men we have to meet after 
the show are the worst of all. The 


Save the glass 
That hits the 
My first drink 


stage-door kind, and the manager’s 
friends, who take us to supper, and 
show their diamonds and talk about see- 
ing ‘Dan’ and ‘Dave’ and ‘Charlie’ for 
us. They’re beasts, and I hate ’em. 

“T tell you, Lynn, it’s the girls like 
us on the stage that ought to be pitied. 
It’s girls from good homes that are 
honestly ambitious, and work hard to 
rise in the profession, but never do get 
there. You hear a lot of sympathy 
sloshed around on chorus girls and their 
fifteen dollars a week. Piffle! There 
ain’t a sorrow in the chorus that a lob- 
ster cannot heal. 

“If there’s any tears to shed, let ’°em 
fall for the actress that gets a salary 
of from thirty to forty-five dollars a 
week for taking a leading part in a 
bum show. She knows she’ll never do 
any better; but she hangs on for years, 
hoping for the ‘chance’ that never 
comes. 

“And the fool plays we have to work 
in! Having another girl roll you 
around the stage by the hind legs in a 
‘Wheelbarrow Chorus’ in a musical 
comedy is dignified drama compared 
with the idiotic things I’ve had to do in 
the thirty-centers. 

“But what I hated most was the men 
—the men leering and blathering at you 
across tables, trying to buy you with 
Wurzberger or Extra Dry, according to 
their estimate of your price. And the 
men in the audiences, clapping, yelling, 
snarling, crowding, writhing, gloating 
—like a lot of wild beasts, with their 
eyes fixed on you, ready to eat you up 
if you come in reach of their claws. 
Oh, how I hate ’em! 

“Well, I’m not telling you much 
about myself, am I, Lynn? 

“T had two hundred dollars saved up, 
and I cut the stage the first of the sum- 
mer. I went over on Long Island and 
found the sweetest little village that 
ever was, called Soundport, right on 
the water. I was going to spend the 
summer there, and study up on elocu- 
tion, and try to get a class in the fall. 
There was an old widow lady with a 
cottage near the beach who sometimes 
rented a room or two just for com- 
pany, and she took me in. She had an- 
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other boarder, too—the Reverend 
Arthur Lyle. 

“Yes, he was the head-liner. 
on, Lynn. I'll tell you all of it in a 
minute. It’s only a one-act play. 

“The first time he walked on, Lynn, 
I felt myself going; the first lines he 
spoke,-he had me. He was different 
from the men in audiences. He was 
tall and slim, and you never heard him 
come in the room, but you felt him. He 
had a face like a picture of a knight— 
like one of that Round Table bunch— 
and a voice like a ’cello solo. And his 
manners! 

“Lynn, if you’d take John Drew in 
his best drawing-room scene and com- 
pare the two you’d have John arrested 
for disturbing the peace. 

“T’ll spare you the particulars; but 
in less than a month Arthur and I were 
engaged. He preached at a little one- 
night stand of a Methodist church. 
There was to be a parsonage the size 
of a lunch-wagon, and hens and honey- 
suckles when we were married. Arthur 


You’re 


used to preach to me a good deal about 
Heaven, but he never could get my 
mind quite off those honeysuckles and 
hens. 

“No, I didn’t tell him I’d been on the 


stage. I hated the business and all that 
went with it; I’d cut it out forever, and 
I didn’t see any use of stirring things 
up. I was a good girl, and I didn’t 
have anything to confess, except being 
an elocutionist, and that was about all 
the strain my conscience would stand. 

“Oh, I tell you, Lynn, I was happy. 
I sang in the choir and attended the 
sewing society, and recited that ‘Annie 
Laurie’ thing with the whistling stunt 
in it, ‘in a manner bordering upon the 
professional,’ as the weekly village 
paper reported it. And Arthur and I 
went rowing, and walking in the woods, 
and clamming, and that poky little 
village seemed to me the best place in 
the world. I’d have been happy to live 
there always, too, if 

“But one morning old Mrs. Gurley, 
the widow lady, got gossipy while I 
was helping her string beans on the 
back porch, and began to gush infor- 
mation, as folks who rent out their 


rooms usually do. Mr. Lyle was her 
idea of a saint on earth—as he was 
mine, too. She went over all his vir- 
tues and graces, and wound up by tell- 
ing me that Arthug had had an ex- 
tremely romantic love-affair, not long 
before, that had ended unhappily. She 
didn’t seem to be on'to the details, but 
she knew that he had been hit pretty 
hard. He was paler and thinner, she 
said, and he had some kind of a remem- 
brance or keepsake of the lady in a little 
rosewood box that he kept locked in his 
desk drawer in his study. 

“ ‘Several times,’ says she, ‘I’ve seen 
him gloomerin’ over that box of eve- 
ings, and he always locks it up right 
away if anybody comes into the room.’ 

“Well, you can imagine how long it 
was before I got Arthur by the wrist 
and led him down stage and hissed in 
his ear. 

“That same afternoon we were lazy- 
ing around in a boat among the water- 
lilies at the edge of the bay. 

“*Arthur,’ says I, ‘you never told me 
you’d had another love-affair. But Mrs. 
Gurley did,’ I went on, to let him know 
I knew. I hate to hear a man lie. 

“*Before you came,’ says he, looking 
me frankly in the eye, ‘there was a 
previous affection—a strong one. Since 
you know of it, I will be perfectly can- 
did with you.’ 

“*T am waiting,’ says I. 

“*My dear Ida,’ Arthur—of 
course I went by my real name, Ida 
Crosby, while I was in Soundport—‘this 
former affection was a spiritual one, in 
fact. Although the lady aroused my 
deepest sentiments, and was, as I 
thought, my ideal woman, I never met 
her, and never spoke to her. It was an 
ideal love. My love for you, while no 
less ideal, is different. You wouldn’t 
let that come between us.’ 

“Was she pretty?’ I asked. 

“*She was very beautiful,’ 
Arthur. 

“Did you see her often?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Something like half a dozen times,’ 
says he. 

“Always from a distance?’ says I. 

“*Always from quite a distance,’ says 


he. 


says 


said 
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“‘And you loved her?’ I asked. 

“ ‘She seemed my ideal of beauty and 
grace—and soul,’ says Arthur. 

“‘And this keepsake that you keep 
under lock and key, and moon over ‘at 
times, is that a remembrance from her?” 

““A memento,’ says Arthur, ‘that I 
have treasured.’ 

“‘Did she send it to you?’ 

“Tt came to me from her,’ says he. 

“Tn a roundabout way?’ I asked. 

“*Somewhat roundabout,’ says he, 
‘and yet rather direct.’ 

“Why didn’t you ever meet her?’ I 
asked. ‘Were your positions in life so 
different ?’ 

“She was far above me,’ says 
Arthur. ‘Now, Ida,’ he goes on, ‘this is 
all of the past. You’re not going to be 
jealous, are you?” 

“ Jealous!’ says I. ‘Why, man, what 
are you talking about? It makes me 
think ten times as much of you as I did 
before I knew about it.’ 

“And it did, Lynn—if you can under- 
stand it. That ideal love was a new 
one on me, but it struck me as being 
the most beautiful and glorious thing 
I'd ever heard of. Think of a man lov- 
ing a woman he’d never even spoken to, 
and being faithful just to what his 
mind and heart pictured her! Oh, it 
sounded great to me. The men I'd al- 
ways known came at you with either 
diamonds, knock-out drops or a raise of 
salary, and their ideals !—well, we'll say 
no more. 

“Yes, it made me think more of 
Arthur than I did before. I couldn’t 
be jealous of that far-away divinity that 
he used to worship, for I was going to 
have him myself. And I began to look 
upon him as a saint on earth, just as 
old lady Gurley did. 

“About four o’clock this afternoon a 
man came to the house for Arthur to 
go and see somebody that was sick 
among his church bunch. Old lady 
Gurley was taking her afternoon snore 
on a couch, so that left me pretty much 
alone. 

“In passing by Arthur’s study I 
looked in, and saw his bunch of keys 
hanging in the drawer of his desk where 
he’d forgotten ’em. Well, I guess we’re 


all to the Mrs. Bluebeard now and then, 
ain’t we, Lynn? I made up my mind 
I'd have a look at that memento he kept 
so secret. Not that I cared what it 
was—it was just curiosity. 

“While I was opening the drawer I 
imagined one or two things it might be. 
I thought it might be a dried rosebud 
she’d dropped down to him from a bal- 
cony, or maybe a picture of her he’d 
cut out of a magazine, she being so 
high up in the world. 

“T opened the drawer, and there was 
the rosewood casket about the size of 
a gent’s collar-box. I found the little 
key in the bunch that fitted it, and un- 
locked it and raised the lid. 

“T took one look at that memento, 
and then I went to my room and packed 
my trunk. I threw a few things into 
my grip, gave my hair a flirt or two 
with a side-comb, put on my hat, and 
went in and gave the old lady’s foot a 
kick. I’d tried awfully hard to use 
proper and correct language while I 
was there for Arthur’s sake, and I had 
the habit down pat, but it left me then. 

“«Stop sawing gourds,’ says I, ‘and 
sit up and take notice. The ghost’s 
about to walk. I’m going away from 
here, and I owe you eight dollars. The 
expressman will call for my trunk.’ 

“T handed her the money. 

“Dear me, Miss Crosby!’ says she. 
‘Is anything wrong? I thought you 
were pleased here. Dear me, young 
women are so hard to understand, and 
sg different from what you expect ’em 
to be.’ 

“You're right,’ says I. ‘Some of ’em 
are. But you can’t say that about men. 
When you know one man you know ’em 
all! That settles the human-race ques- 
tion.’ 

“And then I caught the four-thirty- 
eight, soft-coal unlimited; and here I 
am.” 

“You didn’t tell me what was in the 
box, Lee,” said Miss D’Armande anx- 
iously. 

“One of those yellow silk garters 
that I used to kick off my leg into the 
audience during that old swing, vaude- 
ville act of mine. Is there any of the 
cocktail left, Lynn?” 
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WH, to be in England in 
the spring !” 

This innate longing 
for the British Isle is 
latent more or less in 
the heart of every 
American woman, 
England, with its 
“cloud-capp’d towers, 

its gorgeous palaces,” appears as the 
veritable gem, compared to which Amer- 
ica seems but a poor imitation. Eng- 
land, the Westminster Abbey, Wind- 
sor, Saint George’s Chapel, the king! 
What a crescendo for the point of view 
which starts with Broadway. The king, 
a real king whose every-day redingote 
detracts in no way from the royal right 
to array himself in ermine-lined robes 
and jeweled crowns when the occasion 
presents. England is the fairy-story 
land, the place of dreams come true; it 
is the fatherland for those who feel an 
Anglo-Saxon heritage coursing through 
their veins; it is the victorious world, 
visionary and practical, brutal and ro- 
mantic, picturesque and seductive, for 
all those whom power, good health, 
poetry and perfect politics can charm. 

And as for marriage! 

The old Roman or Latin world is 
wearied with the very thought of mar- 
riage. Voltaire, who was, par excel- 
lence, the enemy of all adopted social 
formulas, tells of meeting an Italian 
gentleman. who said to him: “Caro 
figlio, if the courageous little people, the 
Jews, had not considered marriage as 
the first law of man, if they had initiated 
convents for nuns, they would have 
been reduced to nothing!” 


Man, it has been proved, becomes 
a less pernicious animal under marital 
influences, whether of happiness or dis- 
content; most crimes, indeed, are per- 
petrated by celibates. The Roman sol- 
diers were of necessity married; and 
with the wisdom of accumulated gener- 
ations it has been decided, by their 
Latin descendants, that the first reason- 
able step to make in any career is mar- 
riage. Jeanne d’Arc is present to our 
minds as an exception to this rule, but 
all the others whose lesser inspiration 
makes it a delicate matter to pronounce 
their names in the same breath with 
that of the Maid of Orleans, neverthe- 
less testify to the practical necessity for 
marriage; Madame De Sévigné, Ma- 
dame De Lafayette, George Sand. 

In France, as we have seen, marriage 
is a social obligation, an act one owes 
to society to accomplish in deference to 
one’s own self-respect and the welfare 
of others. 

In England, though there is no regu- 
lar dot system, the upper- -class mar- 
riages are all “arranged,” and the duty 
of the smart, fashionable English ma- 
ma is to be on the lookout for a suita- 
ble parti with whom her daughter may 
make a proper match. 

For all these prejudiced foreigners 
the charm of the American girl lies in 
her independence with regard to the 
crucial question—marriage. 

The American girl won’t marry un- 
less she “feels like it.” She has re- 
fused young men of title and fortune 
over whom English matrons have been 
hopefully fluttering for years. She has 
accepted good-for-nothings, Western 
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“upstarts” whose very accent made the 
same English matrons shudder. She 
is an enigma, the American girl; a 
sphinx, and hence her fascination. 

“You can’t fancy what a relief it is,” 

one of the young English noblemen said 
to me, “to be with the American girl, 
and to know that she has not ‘set her 
cap.’ ” 
Granted! The breezy Western Ama- 
zon has at least the charm of the un- 
expected Yet it remains no less true 
that the Englishman of family—above 
all, the Englishman with a title—exer- 
cises over her an irresistible power. As 
illustration of this we remember but a 
short time ago—in coronation year—an 
advertisement which appeared in the 
London papers: 

A title and a place at the coronation cere- 
monies offered to an American woman of 
good repute who will assume indebtedness of 
Irish marquis. 

Perhaps in this jubilee year the de- 
mands were especially pressing for this 
sort of marriage. However, a certain 
Wellesley College graduate answered 
the advertisement, paid the outstanding 
debts for the Marquis of D., which were 
heavy, married the peer, aged eighty ; 
and, though he has since died, she con- 
tinues in serenity to remain a happy 
“noblewoman.” 

The great number of old maids in 
England testifies directly to the love- 
marriage system. To be sure, there is 
a general exodus to the colonies of mar- 
riageable men and a consequent lessen- 
ing of common chances, yet the average 
English girl would prefer spinster’s sol- 
itude to a loveless union. In the up- 
per classes, however, the mariage de 
convenance exists, though as a rule even 
these formal alliances are accomplished 
only after a period—delicious, uncer- 
tain, tremulous, unique—the period of 
“courting.” 

We have an American friend who for 
one season rented in the south of Eng- 
land a small country-place. She had 
some difficulty in supplying herself from 
the neighborhood. The farmer who 
served as butcher and truckster was de- 
linquent. But when she remonstrated 
with him upon his fitful manner of de- 
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livering to the house what she had or- 
dered from him, he responded: 

“You can’t expect me to be always 
on time, ’m. I am @ courtin’. man.” 

This sort of “courtin’? man” is un- 
known in Latin countries. There the 
man pays court, it is true, but to the 
married woman always. The gentle 
period of love-making, such as we know 
it, between the youth and the girl for 
whom the dream is yet fraught with 
tender possibilities, exists only in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries. It is for this 
reason, perhaps, that there are more 
marriages of Americans to Englishmen 
than to the men of any other nationality. 
However, this “courtin’ ” is not the sole 
explanation for the frequency of the 
Anglo-American match; the English 
have also in their favor the same lan- 
guage as we, the same religion; and 
they have the same ideals with regard 
to what is manly; their type of mascu- 
line strength and beauty corresponds to 
ours, 

In France the Englishman is made ri- 
diculous, in Italy he seems out of place, 
in Germany superfluous. But in Eng- 
land and in America he is the ideal 
personified. Moreover, our adoration of 
the “real thing” is such that we cannot 
fail to love the English, especially the 
English title. In illustration of the 
subtle attraction it exercises, we remem- 
ber an incident related by the father of 
an Anglo-American duchess. 

“My daughter and I,” he said, “were 
looking at the jewels in a shop-window 
in Bond Street one day. To our way 
of thinking the prettiest thing the jewel- 
er displayed was a diamond coronet. 
My daughter wanted it; she called it 
a tiara, and I could see her heart was 
set on it. We went into the store. 
When the clerk had shown us the cor- 
onet he seemed embarrassed. 

“*That’s a duchess’ coronet,’ he ex- 
plained. 

“‘Well,’ my 
‘what of that?’ 

“The clerk hesitated a minute. 

“ ‘Only a duchess has a right to wear 
it,’ he said. 

“My daughter did nothing but shrug 
her shoulders. The coronet just fitted 


daughter responded, 
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her pretty little head. We bought it. 
That night when we got back from a 
grand ball where we had been, my 
daughter. called me into her room. 

“*Dad,’ she said, ‘it’s all right about 
that coronet. The Duke of M. pro- 
posed to me to-night at the ball, and I 
accepted him.’” 

We, in our Anglo-Saxon arrogance, 
are accustomed to look upon the Latin 
as a coward. Such indeed he is not. 
But to each country its own especial 
sort of courage. The French have the 
courage of the intellect, the Italians 
have the courage of their passions, the 
Americans have the courage of their 
pockets ; when it is a question of spend- 
ing or of investing they dare every- 
thing. It was David Harum, that most 
American of personalities, who said: 
“The shroud has no pocket.” : 

Our money is not inherited; it has 
come to us unencumbered, as the crude 
payment of an effort. We Americans 
possess our fortune in “ready money,” 
in cash, that gives us an appearance of 
richness beyond even what we own. By 
contrast to this sliding bank-account, 
which so attracts the foreigner, there 
is for us an inexplicable charm in the 
old English fortunes which are “tied 
up” in property. We are spellbound be- 
fore the foreigner who, though he lives 
on a vast estate, has never a cent of 
ready money. We “adore” the landed 
Englishman’s responsibilities. 

It is this very responsibility which, 
however cumbersome it may later be- 
come, allures the American, who finds 
—as contrast to paying for favors— 
that it is delicious to inherit privileges. 
These privileges, though they may have 
their onerous side, have, above all, their 
picturesque one. 

Among the great number of Anglo- 
American marriages we find several 
categories of occupations guiding and 
directing the choice of our fair com- 
patriots. There are the marriages into 
the diplomatic corps, such as that of 
Miss Wilson, who married Sir Michael 
Herbert, Miss Chapman, who married 
George Barclay, Miss Pinchot, who 
married Sir Allan Johnson, Miss Blight 
—the supposed heroine of “The House 


of Mirth’—who married Gerard Low- 
ther, Lady Goshen, Mrs. Arthur Hegr- 
bert, etc., etc. 

Quite in another line but equally cel- 
ebrated are the marriages between the 
American girl and the English poli- 
tician, as, for example, that of Mrs. 
Joseph Chamberlain, née Endicott; 
Mrs. Arthur Lee, née Moore; the late 
Lady Curzon, née Leiter; Lady Parker, 
née Vantine. 

The army, also, has its recent and its 
well-known recruits from America: 
Lady Cheylesmore, née French; Mrs. 
General Hutton, née Hoffman. 

But the matches which appeal to us 
the most picturesquely and alluringly 
are those between the American girl and 
the Englishman of landed estate. Two 
Americans have “married Blenheim’’; 
Mrs. Hammersleigh and Miss Vander- 
bilt. The last two Duchesses of Man- 
chester have been American; one Yzna- 
ga, the other Zimmermann, The splen- 
did estate of the Earl of Craven, 
Coombe Abbey, has come into Ameri- 
can possession through his marriage 
with Miss Bradley Martin. The Earl 
of Suffolk has an American wife, née 
Daisy Leiter, sister of the late Lady 
Curzon. Lady Essex, née Grant, and 
Lady Randolph Churchill are both 
Americans. The delightful Stoneleigh 
Abbey, which Americans who visit Ken- 
ilworth are sure to see, is owned by 
Lord Leigh, whose wife was Miss Beck- 
with, also an American. 

The list is long, and we ask ourselves 
what the charm can be for the Ameri- 
can women in the English marriage. 
Why do they prefer an alliance with a 
man outside their own country? Why 
does not the compatriot succeed in win- 
ning their hearts? 

When the American girl attempts to 
explain her preference for the English- 
man, to say why she thinks him so at- 
tractive, she can but exclaim: 


“T have no other but a woman’s reason: 
I think him so because I think him so.” 


Half the charm, we believe, is con- 
centrated in this matter of estate. It is 
so delicious—by comparison with Amer- 
ican freedom—to see a whole village 
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dependent on the landlord ; to know that 
the young master with whom one dances 
at a ball may not simply amuse him- 
self in this world, nor yet be whirled 
through life on the revolving stool of 
tlie banker’s office, but that he is a lit- 
tle king in his own domain, that he must 
guide and direct a property of impor- 
tance and show himself worthy of his 
tenants’ respect and adoration. 

Even the English appreciate the 
charm of noble obligations. In Dis- 
raeli’s masterpiece we read that “Lo- 
thair was the of as many 
palaces and castles as the duke him- 
self.” 

The English people of the lower and 
middle class are snobs incarnate. They 
bow before royalty with suffocated 
criticism; their belief in them as “su- 
perior” is a matter of religious adora- 
tion. Indeed, a certain American who 
—in the overheated attitude of the man 
inclined to “drown his sorrows’— 


possessor 


knocked down a passing Englishman 
with a violent flap of the eagle’s wings 


in a moment of discussion, saved the 
situation by an appeal to the snobbish- 
ness of the Englishman who lay pros- 
trate on the ground. The American 
lifted his hat with an uncertain ease, 
and muttered: “I beg your pardon. 
When I struck you, I took you for the 
Duke of Bedford.” Instantly the inert 
mass on the ground became active; the 
injured Englishman sprang to his feet, 
lifted his hat in turn, apologized, was 
courteous, cringing, oblivious of his in- 
juries, blissful because he had been 
taken for a duke! 

So it goes. 

And perhaps part of our delight in 
English society is the thought that it 1s 
so exclusive! It represents for us the 
ne plus ultra, the very summit of so- 
cial attainments in this world. 

As a matter of fact, the English court 
receives no English business man with- 
out, under some pretext, first knight- 
ing him—and no doctor under any cir- 
cumstances. The court receives also 
no English couples who have had the 
misfortune to divorce. Yet the same 
court receives all sorts and conditions 
of American men and women; the di- 
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vorcée, the pork-packer, the dentist, the 
senator. 

Why? 

Because our position is so good—or 
so bad? 

Neither one, but simply because from 
the old world point of view we have 
no position at all! 

Knowing the American character of 
splendid ambition, of determination, 
good taste, love of the best, how can 
we be surprised that the American girl, 
who has been received in England “be- 
cause she is an American,” should want 
to be received “because she is a duch- 
ess”? 

Money, no doubt, is the foundation 
of life. The Paris dressmakers, who, 
with their keen wit, become accom- 
plished psychologists in judging their 
clientele, say, when they compare the 
English and the American woman as 
customers: 

“The English woman has only a cer- 
tain amount of monev to spend. No 
matter how tempted she may be, she 
will not go beyond the limit.” 

And the American? 

“The American knows exactly the 
value of everything; she is a connats- 
seuse of lace, of furs, etc. And if she 
wants a thing, no matter what it costs, 
she will have it!” 

It is this ready-money budget which 
ever allures the cautious foreigners. 
They may accuse us of materialism, 
they may declare we are good for noth- 
ing but business; they are, nevertheless, 
astonished, aghast at the ease with 
which the man who toils spends his 
money, or, rather, lets his wife spend 
it for him. 

In referring to this extraordinary 
combination of business accuracy and 
ideal generosity, the important automo- 
bile manufacturer, Mr. Mors, said to 
me: 

“Your multimillionaire, Mr. Vander- 
bilt, ran for us in one of the ‘circuit’ 
races several years ago. When the race 
was over he was more exacting than any 
professional to claim the five hundred 
francs we owed him. The next day I 
was out on the road with this same Mr. 
Vanderbilt, who had been almost mean 














in his business preciseness. We were 
going along at a fairly good speed 
when we encountered a market-woman 
with her cart. Her horse took fright, 
there was a moment’s struggle, then 
we slowed down to investigate. The 
shaft was broken, and the old woman 
was greatly excited, remonstrating and 
at the same time apologetic. The 
amount we owed her for the broken 
shaft, if indeed we owed her anything, 
was insignificant. Mr. Vanderbilt, who 
a few days before had exacted from us 
his five hundred francs, took now from 
his pocket five thousand francs—one 
thousand dollars—and gave them to this 
old woman who had never before in her 
life seen that much money at one 
time.” 

The incident is typical. 

The people of the old world crave 
security, they dare not launch their sons 
in this world without protection, they 
dare not marry their daughters with- 
out a dot, they dare not forsake the 
government employments which give 
them a bare subsistence with the prom- 
ise of a pension for their old age. They 
crave security. We live on _ hope. 
“Nothing venture, nothing have,” “Easy 
come, easy go,” these are our mottoes; 
and our ruthless indifference to the fu- 
ture constitutes for the foreigner our 
chief seduction. 

But there are things which, if money 
pays for them, money cannot always 
buy. And among these are the priv- 
ileges of the English nobility. It costs 
a fortune to keep up one of the fine 
English places, but fifty times that for- 
tune could not buy the estate with all 
its incumbent hereditary responsibilities. 

And yet it is these very incumbent 
responsibilities that represent the rock 
upon which certain Anglo-American 
marriages come to shipwreck. The typ- 
ical English landlord lives ten months 
of the year on his estate—we hardly 
see the typical American butterfly with 
her wings folded for so long a time. 
He has on his estate a definite personal 
poor, submissive to his patronage—we 
hardly see the American butterfly dwell- 
ing with comfort among the needy when 
once the honey has been sipped. 
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Not long ago we visited a great coun- 
try residence in England, near London. 
The young master of the house had 
brought home an American bride. There 
was a shiver of uneasiness among the 
dependents. The gardener said to us: 

“Times is changed. We get mighty 
little now. The old duchess loved her 
garden. She spent ten months every 
year at the Abbey. Now the young 
folks care nothing about sitting at home. 
They want to spend their money in au- 
tomobiles and yachts!” 

Thus we can attribute to the most 
modern invention—the automobile—this 
gradual transformation of society. Time 
and space, in the days when neither 
motors nor telephones existed, were 
formidable obstacles to the will of man. 
Now, little by little, we have become 
masters of these final foes. Having 
aided and participated in the marvelous 
evolution of modern life, man—the 
young man—is seduced, captivated by 
its possibilities, by the very word “prog- 
ress.” And who more obviously, more 
definitely than we, the Americans, in- 
carnate this modern progress ? 

So much for their attraction toward 
us! It is, in a word, the impulse of the 
old toward the young, of the poor to- 
ward the rich, of the discouraged to- 
ward the hopeful, of the past toward 
the future, of the weak toward the 
powerful. 

And our attraction for them? What 
is it? Why, indeed, do our girls para- 
doxically marry into the long-past Eng- 
lish families ? 

To understand the possibilities of the 
old romantic world we need merely fol- 
low the “beaters” on the Yorkshire 
grouse-moors. From an _ enthusiastic 
American girl we have the following 
description : 

“There were but eight guns in all and 
over a hundred servants of different 
sorts to make the day a ‘success.’ We 
had eighty beaters, a lot of players, and 
I don’t know how many lunch-carriers. 
Nobody who has not seen it can imagine 
how charming the scene is toward twi- 
light when every one is trailing and 
trapsing over the moors homeward- 
bound, after a day whose effort has been 
























made picturesque by the attendants and 
more exciting by the skill of the mas- 
ter guns.” 

Again we have the description of an 
alluring afternoon in England, given by 
an American girl who was stopping 
with compatriots near the estate of the 
Duke of Bedford: 

“We didn’t know anything about the 
estate, and when they showed us 
through the gardens our breath was al- 
most taken away. . There was a men- 
agerie, in the first place, for the duke 
is mad about animals, and he has lions 
and tigers and all manner of wild 
beasts on his own property. We sup- 
posed that such a rustic welcome rath- 
er limited our reception to the jungle, 
so to speak. But not at all. We were 
taken by the duchess through the splen- 
did halls and apartments of the castle, 
where we saw family portraits inspired 
by brushes no less famous than those of 
Holbein, Moro, Van Dyke, Velasquez. 
And when we had filled our eyes and 
souls with this artistic impression, we 
were regaled with a most charming 
feast of tea and cakes, fruit and pastry 
of every sort, spread for us as though 
each afternoon the hostess of the manor 
expected a bevy of guests from distant 
realms.” 

Yet, in spite of this extraordinary 
charm which appeals to us as being the 
“real thing” in a world of sham and 
pretense, in spite of the attraction which 
the Anglo-Saxon of American birth 
feels toward her sister or brother of 
pure origin, there is a wall that sep- 
arates the American from the English. 
Blood is stronger than water. Even 
the Americans who have married into 
and become more or less absorbed by 
English society “clan” together. One of 
the women in this milieu said to me: 

“Though I have lived so long in Lon- 
don and in England, I cannot say I 
have any truly intimate friends among 
English women. As soon as I arrive 
in New York I feel that there are a 
dozen houses where I can telephone in 
the morning and announce my arrival 
as a guest for lunch without ceremony. 
No matter how long you live in Eng- 
land you won’t find this sort of friend- 
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ly intimacy. Everybody is more formal. 
Things are more imposing, more pic~ 
turesque and more attractive, if you like, 
but less ‘real.’ ” 

In the unfortunate separations which 
have taken place between English and 
Americans married and settled in Eng- 
land, there is also the obvious declara- 
tion made by facts that blood is strong- 
er than water. Notwithstanding the in- 
timate alliance the Duchess of had 
made during her few years of married 
life in London, when the question of 
her separation became generally known, 
the “clans” at once divided into two 
camps; the English who were “for the 
duke,” the Americans who were “for 
the duchess.” 

3ut now to generalize upon the Eng- 
lish-American marriage and its results. 
The possibility of generalization is 
based upon community of action and 
thought, upon tradition. The Ameri- 
can woman is a surprise, always an ex- 
ception. To every rule she brings some 
counter-rule. She is as lonely as the 
pelican, as devoid of consolation. 

Henry James, writing of the Ameri- 
can woman, says: 

Nothing is more concomitantly striking 
than the fact that the women over the land 
appear to be of a markedly finer texture than 
the men. From the moment the painter be- 
gins to look at American life, brush in hand, 
he is in danger of seeing, in comparison, al- 
most nothing else in it—nothing, that is, so 
characteristic as this apparent privation, for 
the man, of his right kind of woman, and 
this apparent privation, for the woman, of 
her right kind of man. The men, as it were, 
supply all the canvas and the woman all the 
embroidery. 


And he goes on to say: 





There is a queer, deep split or chasm be- 
tween the two stages of personal polish, the 
two levels of the conversible state at which 
the sexes have arrived. 

Indeed, so impressed was this Anglo- 
American by the chasm between man 
and woman in America that he won- 
ders “if for pure drama anything, any- 
where else, touches it.” 

This “split,” which Henry James in 
his delicate and obscure language indi- 
cates and insists upon, is perhaps the 
cause for many marriages which take 
place between the American girl and the 
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English man. The daughter of our 
Western republic is educated beyond the 
sphere of her natural American activi- 
ties. She is a discontented, restless 
woman of the world, with nervous pros- 
tration, an old maid who consecrates her 
life to some philanthropic and imper- 
sonal task. She is everything, the 
American girl, except the happy wife 
and. mother, and this natural discontent, 
which is the outcome of circumstances 
and which arises, more than anything, 
from the fact that, whilc the American 
man is furnishing the canvas the Amer- 
ican girl is furnishing the embroidery 
—this natural discontent finds its rem- 
edy in the outlets provided by the Eng- 
lish-American marriage. 

Herein the overwrought, highly 
strung, ambitious American girl finds a 
full employ for her faculties. If she be 
philanthropically inclined she may oc- 


THE WEB OF 


cupy herself for months of the year with 
the poor tenants of her husband’s es- 
tate. If she be politically ambitious 
she may further his electoral campaigns, 
even to the extent of herself speaking 
in public, “taking the stand.” If she be 
a socially gifted creature she finds, in 
the ready-made world of tradition and 
nobility, a field in which, to any limit, 
she may exercise her gifts. 

Thus, far from being “embroidery” 
alone, she becomes part and parcel of 
the tapestry itself—the old tapestry 
which envelopes ancestral walls under 
the warm tints which time alone can 
give. And her husband, far from re- 
maining a mere canvas, is, like herself, 
part of this ensemble which constitutes 
the greatness of English society, and 
which irresistibly attracts, allures, ab- 
sorbs the American girl who contem- 
plates an international marriage. 


LIFE 


ORN, and the shuttles fly; 
Scarlet, the thread 
Swiftly the feet of youth 
Life’s pedals tread. 


Noon, and the heavy web 
Slowly is rolled; 

Often the thread of tears 
Crossing the gold. 


Night, and the web is done. 
Silent the loom; 
Restful the weaver’s face 
Shines through the gloom. 
Beto SLATER WHITSON. 





ISS ELIZABETH 
oi, CLATER, Py. 
Dean of Women at 
the - Wyndham Uni- 
versity, opened her 
neat traveling-bag to 
take out the volume 
of Professor William 
James’ essays which 
she had provided as light literature for 
her journey, but instead of becoming 
at once absorbed in “The Will to Be- 
lieve,” she let the book lie unopened in 
her lap, while her eyes dwelt somberly 
on the flying landscape. 

The spring had touched the land with 
its awakening wand, and every moment 
brought some new sign of the working 
of its magic, as yet unsuspected in the 
city; but there are moods so alien to 
joy that external evidences of hopeful- 
ness are merely fuel for internal gloom, 
and as Miss St. Clair’s glance ranged 
from an apple-tree blushing pinkly in 
its haste to get a-blossoming, to a bare- 
foot boy paddling in a wayside puddle 
and grinning in ecstasy, the hint of 
melancholy in her eyes deepened till 
it was near to tragedy. Everything 
seemed to be going on the theory that 
the world was a place to be happy in! 

She turned from the window and 
looked over her fellow travelers. It 
was a crowded coach, but to her critical 
eye the crowd did not look interesting. 
It was too cheerful. It laughed and 
talked with an obvious enjoyment that 
was nothing less than an affront to one 
cherishing a delicate pessimism. What 
is more inane than conversation you do 


not care for and laughter you cannot 
understand? Stupids all! 

Just in front of her was a man wear- 
ing a black silk traveling-cap, and ab- 
sorbed in a book. Something in the 
slope of the one shoulder which pro- 
jected beyond the ornamental seat-back 
that half-concealed him made her think 
of Professor Woodburn, of the Psy- 
chology Department, and with a quick 
tingle in her pulses she leaned a little 
forward to make sure. Though she 
still could not see the man’s face, she 
saw enough to remove the idea that it 
might be Professor Woodburn. Be- 
sides, he was reading “The Vanities of 
Victorine,” that latest bubble of the fic- 
tion-blowers—reading it with absorbed 
interest ! 

Miss St. Clair settled back in her 
own corner with impatient self-scorn. 
Suppose it had been Professor Wood- 
burn—what difference would it have 
made to her? He would merely have 
bowed with that punctilious courtesy 
which made the impersonal blankness of 
his regard the more humiliating if any- 
thing, and gone back to his book—since 
there was no pretty young girl here to 
talk to. 

He could be very human and not at 
all impersonal if he had a pretty girl 
to talk to, like that silly Annette Le- 
roy at the sophomore promenade last 
night. She made eyes at everybody, so 
why not at him, professor of psychology 
though he were? It worked. She al- 
ways had a beautiful time wherever she 
went. Motley was the only wear—for 
women, 
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She opened her book at last and flut- 
tered the pages through her fingers. 
“The Sentiment of Rationality’— 
sentiment, forsooth! As though ration- 
ality were not the destroyer of all senti- 
ment! “Some Hegelisms’—she knew 
enough of them. “The Will to Be- 
lieve’—it made believing in things 
sound like dreary work. “The Dilem- 
ma of Determinism’”—that was the old 
problem of fate and free-will. Did she 
make her own life, with its inadequacies, 
or was it all made for her by agencies 
beyond control? At any rate, here it 
was. “Is Life Worth Living?” Ah, 
was it? Wasit? Annette Leroy would 
have no doubt on the subject, but—zas 
it? 

A man with a grip in his hand and 
his hat pushed rather far back on his 
head came down the aisle—a cheerful, 
commonplace sort of a man, with com- 
mon sense and humor in his face and 
the free-and-easy readiness of the old 
traveler in his air. As he approached 
Miss St. Clair, his eye met and held 
hers for a moment with the smiling, al- 
most intimate, regard with which stran- 
gers in a crowd may claim the freedom 
of their common humanity. Then he 
passed on, and Miss St. Clair looked 
out of the window and forgot him. 

But in a few moments he was back. 
Without any preliminary, he dropped 
down beside her and took off his hat. 

“That fool porter wanted to make 
me take number 13,” he remarked con- 
versationally, as though they were old 
acquaintances, and his addressing her 
were a mere matter of course. “I’m not 
superstitious—nobody ever is, according 
to his own account, you know—but if 
you catch me traveling with a number 
13 over my head, just beckoning and 
calling to misfortune to come my way 
and look me up, it will be because I 
have suddenly gone blind and couldn’t 
see the figures. And There was 
just the slightest pause to emphasize 
the comprehensive but respectful glance 
that took in Miss St. Claire’s hat, face, 
hair and traveling-dress—“‘I haven’t 
gone blind yet.” 

Destiny, hovering in the background, 
held its breath for a minute, while Miss 


St. Claire, Ph.D., Dean of Women at the 
Wyndham University, looked calmly at 
her free-and-easy companion. Would 
she freeze him with the haughty stare 
which serves the modern woman in 
place of the medieval stiletto, and take 
refuge in the pages of William James? 

The chances are that on three hun- 
dred and sixty-four other days of the 
year she would have done just that, 
but to-day she was in a rebellious mood 
toward the ancient proprieties of her 
class. Had she not served the proprie- 
ties all her life? And how had they re- 
paid her? The flowers of existence were 
flung at the feet of the Annette Leroys, 
while, for her part, people looked at 
her with an impersonal regard that held 
no recognition of her as a woman, 

This man was looking at her with 
that unmistakable interest which a wom- 
an needs no experience to interpret to 
her; his manner, though casual, held no 
suggestion of impertinence, and—and— 
Miss St. Clair allowed a little smile to 
bring out a hint of a dimple in her 
cheek as she answered demurely: 

“Too bad you are driven to the hard 
necessity of putting up with half a seat 
because of your—what shall I call it if 
not superstition ?” 

Destiny took the cue, and so did the 
man. He tossed his hat to the opposite 
seat beside her bag, and settled himself 
into his place with an assured and re- 
assured air that betrayed the tentative 
nature of his first advances. 

“Call it my good luck—or rather, my 
faculty for seeing where the good luck 
is. You know I told you I wasn’t blind. 
If you will run your eye down the car, 
you will see that I could have picked 
out a lot of seats where I would have 
been more in need of pity. Travel 
much on this line?” 

“Not very much.” 

“How far are you going?” 

He asked the question so nonchalantly 
that she felt the little shock it gave her 
instinct of personal reticence to be a 
sign of provincialism. There was no 
special reason for concealing her des- 
tination. 

“To Loring,” 

“Live there?” 


she said. 
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This time she laughed. It was grow- 
ing funny. 

“We 

“Where do you live?” 

“Oh—somewhere else.” 

“Humph! Where?” 

“Never mind.” 

“But I do mind. Come, won’t you 
tell me?” 

“Noa” 

“Why not?” 

“You ask too many questions,” she 
protested, but the smile that tempered 
her words was one of provocative non- 
severity. How far, perhaps, could this 
thing go? 

He laughed joyously in answer to her 
smile. 

“Why do I ask too many questions?” 
He took up her words to play with, but 
plainly regarded them merely as coun- 
ters in the game. 

“I don’t know why you do,” she said, 
with an assumption of wide-eyed inno- 
cence. 

“Oh, don’t you? Say, I like you. 
Won’t you tell me your name?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Why not?” 

“TI don’t give my name to strangers.” 

“But I don’t want to be a stranger. 
That’s the point. How long are you 
going to be in Loring?” 

“T—can’t say.” 

“T just thought I might be able to 
stop there on my return trip. I’ve often 
thought of seeing what sort of a place 
Loring is, but I never had sufficient in- 
ducements for stopping there—before.” 

“Have you now?” she asked demure- 
ly. 

“T—think—I—have,” he said, shut- 
ting his teeth upon his smiling lip. “I 
think I have. Got kinsfolk in Loring?” 

“No.” 

“Friends ?” 

va Sg 

“Who are they ?” 

“T don’t think I shall tell you.” 

“T think that’s downright mean, when 

want to know so much. Come, tell 
me your own name!” 

“Couldn’t think of it,” she laughed. 
“Why, the idea!” 

“What’s the matter with the idea?” 


“Are you in the habit of striking up 
traveling acquaintances like this?” 

“Like this? Not more than once ina 
lifetime. You're different. Say, I like 
you awfully.” 

She looked abstracted. 

“I do. Honest Injun! I know when 
I’m up against the real thing.” 

The man in the seat ahead, reading 
“The Vanities of Victorine,’ moved 
slightly, as though an impulse to look 
around had been checked just in time. 
He did not turn the next page of his 
book for some minutes, however. But 
Miss St. Clair was giving no heed to 
her fellow passengers now. She was 
too much interested in playitig this new 
and highly amusing game with the com- 
mon or garden variety of the genus 
homo. 

“T can read people,” the man con- 
tinued, immediately confidential. “I 
have a great gift that way. I tell you, 
it’s worth a lot to me in my business 
to be able to size people up the way I 
do.” 

“Then you picked me out as the kind 
of a girl that would talk to any stran- 
ger?” 

“T picked you out as a sweet and love- 
ly girl, and I was right, wasn’t I? I 
noticed you the minute I got into the 
car. Noticed your dress first. Say, do 
you know that you’ve got the neatest, 
prettiest suit that I’ve seen this spring? 
Everything to match, down to your 
gloves and bag. That shows good 
taste, and I notice that sort of thing. 
It appeals to me. I travel a lot—all 
over the country—and there’s nothing 
that hits me at first sight like good taste. 
I saw you had it the minute I same in.” 

“Oh, you flatter me,” murmured Miss 
St. Clair; She was instantly aware that 
her tone echoed the flagrantly innocent 
note in Annette Leroy’s flute voice. 
Goodness, how easily these things 
seemed to come to any daughter of 
Eve! 

“Not a bit of it. It’s true. Say, what 
long lashes you've got!” 

Her long lashes almost hid the laugh- 
ter in her eyes—almost, but not quite. 
He watched her with lively interest. 

“What are you going to Loring for ?” 
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She made a show of considering her 
answer. 

“There’s an 
there to-morrow, 
tle smile. 

He laughed appreciatively. 

“IT suppose you are going to try to 
persuade me that you are a school- 
ma’am.”’ 

“T have been taken for a teacher.” 

He merely laughed. 

“Don’t you think I look intelligent 
enough?” she demanded. She made 
sure, by a sidelong glance, that William 
James was safely out of sight. 

“Oh, yeu’ve got brains enough for 
anything. I can see that with half an 
eye. But—there’s a difference. That 
little toss you give your head. Say,” 
with sudden enthusiasm, “aren’t you an 
actress ?” 

Miss St. Clair caught her breath. 
This was almost too good to be be- 
lieved. 

“Really, you are a clever guesser,” 
she murmured, after an appreciative 
pause. “I shall be afraid of you.” 

“Then you have been on the stage?” 
he asked delightedly. 

“Y-e-s,” she admitted. She was 
scheduled to appear again to-morrow, 
with a paper on “The Relativity of Hu- 
man Knowledge,” before that same In- 
terstate Educational Convention. 

“There, I knew it. There’s some- 
thing about you—I wonder if I haven’t 
seen you on the stage.” 

“T doubt it,” she laughed. 

“Why? What company 
with ?” 

“T didn’t say that I was with any 
company.” 

"No; you say precious little that I 
can lay hold of. You're diplomatic, all 
right. You don’t need any one to teach 
you the game. That’s what made me 
suspect that you were an actress—that 
little air of knowingness. Oh, I like it. 
A man enjoys talking to a woman that 
he can see is nobody’s fool.” 

“Oh!” 

“Of course, prettiness counts for 
something, too,” he added audaciously. 

Miss St. Clair looked abstractedly at 
the chandelier, as though she had not 


educational convention 
” she said, with a sub- 


are you 


heard, but the traitorous dimple quiv- 
ered a moment to a hidden smile, and 
the man laughed softly. 

“It counts for a whole lot,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Oh, does it?” 

“As though you didn’t know! Doesn’t 
it count for something for you pro- 
fessionally ?” 

“As a teacher?” 

“As an actress.” 

“Oh, I’m not really an actress, if you 
insist. I sometimes act, to be sure— 
every woman does—but I haven’t had 
enough practise to undertake anything 
in that line professionally. I have no 
doubt that I am really quite amateur- 
ish.” 

“But you said you were an actress.” 

“No; I said I had been on the stage. 
I might have been there to tack down 
a carpet, or to give away Sunday-school 
prizes. I could think of lots of things 
I might have been there for, besides 
acting. So sorry to disappoint you.” 

He looked at her with grieved re- 
proach. “I believe you've been ma- 
king a fool of me.” 

She smiled provocatively. a 
think of doing anything 


shouldn’t 
So---—— si 
“So unkind ?” 
“So unnecessary.” 
“Oh, help!” he cried, though his eyes 


danced with delight. “My word, you’re 
a cool one. I don’t seem to get any- 
where. Say, you’ve simply got to give 
me your name and address. Think 
I’m going to lose you after this? Come, 
be good!” 

She laughed yieldingly. 
you must have it. 
Write down ; 

“Didn’t I know you were the sweet- 
est ever?” 

“D-a-i-s-y,” she spelled softly. 

“Daisy! Well, that’s all right. 
Couldn’t have been anything else. I 
always did like Daisy. Go on.” 

“J-o-n-e-s !” 

“Humph! That isn’t up to the Daisy 
part. You'll have to change that end 
of your name before I’m satisfied with 
it. Now the address.” 


“Well, if 


Have you a pencil? 
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“Why, what do you want the address 
for?” 

He looked straight into her eyes, but 
said only: 

“Go on. What’s the place?” 

“Tllyria, Illinois,” she improvised. 

“Tll—what ?” 

She spelled it for him, with an air 
of regretful hesitancy over making so 
imprudent a concession. 

“Never heard of the place,” he re- 
marked, writing the name down care- 
fully in his note-book. 

She never had, either, but she man- 
aged a look of astonishment. 

“I suppose you mean that if you 
never heard of it it can’t be of suf- 
ficient importance to make you care 
whether you ever hear of it again or 
not.” 

“No, I didn’t mean that, and you 
know it mighty well. Say, will you 
write to me?” 

She shook her head lightly. 

“T wouldn’t expect you to write every 
day, of course. But couldn’t you take 
time now and then to write a few lines 
to a lonely fellow knocking around the 
world, who would appreciate it like any- 
thing ?” 

“Nothing ever happens in Illyria to 
write abcut.” This she felt was a state- 
ment of absolute fact. 

“Write about yourself. 
I want to hear about.” 

“T’m sure I should never think of be- 
ginning a correspondence with an en- 
tire stranger.” 

“T’'ll begin. Will you answer.” 

She laughed and dimpled and looked 
out of the window. 

“Come, will you?” 

“You won't write.” 

“Leave that to me. 
if I write?” 

“And if I receive the letters—oh, 
yes, that’s a safe promise,” she scoffed. 

He slipped the note-book into his 
breast pocket. “You don’t realize that 
this is a serious matter—with me. I’m 
going to write. And I’m going to see 
more of you.” 

“T wonder!” 

“That’s all right. You'll find out.” 

The unbelief of her lifted eyebrows 


That’s what 


Will you answer 


and lowered eyes was openly insolent. 
He took thoughtful note of it, as though 
he were taking down the factors of a 
problem. 

“Say, was that Illyria 
straight goods?” he demanded. 

She lifted her shoulders the least bit 
in the world and looked out of the win- 
dow. 

“T happen to know Illinois pretty 
well,” he continued calmly, “and if I 
never struck Illyria I’m almost sure that 
the Postal Guide people never discov- 
ered it, either. Unless it’s mighty new 
—and you don’t look as though you 
came from a place as fresh as that. 
Honest Injun, is that your address?” 

She continued to look out of the win- 
dow without answering. This was car- 
rying it too far. If it came to a qués- 
tion of Honest Injun 

“You can’t lie about it, can you?” 
he murmured sympathetically. “Don’t 
you think you’d better give me a new 
and revised address, brought down to 
date?” 

She turned her head at last, and let 
her eyes meet his with the regulation 
Ph.D. calm. They were approaching 
Loring, and it was time to bring the 
nonsense to an end. 

“Never mind what my address is,” 
she said, with a slightly bored air. “I 
leave the train at Loring, and—that 
ends our acquaintance, I’m afraid.” 

“Think so?” he murmured, dropping 
his eyelids. “I think perhaps it just 
begins it. I, also, stop at Loring.” 

“Indeed?” She tried to speak care- 
lessly, but she was surprised and an- 
noyed, and her tone betrayed it. He 
was watching her closely. 

“You may be Daisy Jones, and you 
may not,” he said; “but you’re a daisy 
all right, and I know a good thing 
when I see it. What’s more, when I 
like a thing I want more than just a 
sample.” 

“Nonsense!” said Miss St. Clair. She 
did not say it as airily as her original 
manner might have led her fellow trav- 
eler to expect, but he was not to be 
frightened by a slight frost. 

“You'll see if it’s nonsense,” he re- 
torted. 


address 
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The porter came down the aisle of 
the car. 
oring next stop, lady. 


off ? 

Miss St. Clair let him earn his fee 
fully. It postponed the contest which 
she saw signaled by the set lines of the 
man’s mouth. Who would have sup- 
posed that a commonplace specimen of 
the genus homo would have so much 
autonomy? She wondered, somewhat 
incoherently, how Annette Leroy man- 
aged such crises. Perhaps, after all, 
Annette was not such a fool as to get 
so entangled. If she had had just a 
little sense herself. 

The porter murmured “thank you,” 
and departed; and the man, the now 
most obnoxious man, took up the point 
of his argument. 


Brush you 


“You needn't think you are going to 
shake me like this,” he insisted. 

She looked at him with frowning in- 
tentness. “Have you business in Lor- 
ing?” 

“Very important business. 
an address.” 

“But if I ask you not to?” 

“Sorry; but this is so important to 
me that I can’t afford to be polite. Ask 
me anything else.” 

She looked at him from a cool dis- 
tance, trying to assume her class-room 
manner. “Please understand that I 
don’t want you to follow me,” she said 
decisively. 

“T was not conceited enough to sup- 
pose you did. I am doing it for my own 
sake.” 

“You would be extremely annoying 
to do so on any account.” 

“Why, have I been impertinent?” he 
demanded, with a hurt look. 
“No,” she said honestly ; 
I don’t mean that. But - 

“Then why is it so impossible for 
us to be friends? I am not going to 
annoy you. But I’m not going to give 
you up. 

“But | 
let you think— 

“T don’t care anything about that, 
You may have told me tarradiddles 
from beginning to end. I don’t care. 


To verify 


“not at all. 


am not what—what I have 


” 


It only makes you more interesting. A 
lady who can tarradiddle so entertain- 
ingly is worth knowing.” 

Miss St. Clair looked about her in 
despair. Visions of reception commit- 
tees on the platform rose before her. 
Loring was not a large town. It would 
be simply overflowing with serious- 
minded professors, keen-eyed superin- 
tendents and trustees, and the gossipy 
rank and file of teacherdom. If any 
least hint of this foolishness should get 
abroad it would simply be fatal. That 
she, Elizabeth St. Clair, Ph.D., Dean of 
Women and all the rest of it, should 
have “carried on” in this way—why, 
nothing would explain it to Wyndham 
University, unless she should plead a 
case of multiple personality, and while 
that might relieve her of moral respon- 
sibility, it would probably be equally 
fatal to her professional ambitions. 

“You will embarrass me very much 
if you persist,” she said desperately, “I 
don’t know you——” 

“But you will.” 

“No, I shall not. I will not. You 
cannot mean to force your acquaintance 
upon me.” 

“You didn’t seem so unwilling to per- 
mit the acquaintance a little while ago,” 
he said slowly. “You’ve been having 
some fun with me. I don’t mind. But 
I don’t propose to let you both begin 
and end it, that’s all. It’s my turn now, 
for at least one move.” 

Miss St. Clair turned her face to the 
window and set her chin stiffly, but her 
heart was quaking within her. The 
man had looked perfectly respectable, 
though perhaps not quite the conven- 
tional gentleman. Was it possible that 
this terrible obstinacy was merely one 
of the common incidents of that un- 
known ocean of masculinity which she, 
in the foolhardiness of ignorance, had 
tempted ? 

What was he capable of doing? He 
might be something quite awful—how 
did she know? And that he was capa 
ble of taking extreme measures to carry 
out any avowed purpose, even a Ph.D. 
could tell by a glance at his square- 
cut jaw. She pretended to hear noth- 
ing of the low-voiced entreaties, jocu- 


1 
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lar threats and whimsical despairs 

which he directed toward her averted 

shoulder, but inwardly she vowed sacri- 
fices and burnt-offerings to the shrines 
of all the slighted proprieties. 

The train began to creak on its slow- 
ing wheels as they pulled into Loring. 
Miss St. Clair kept her face to the 
window till they actually stopped. Then 
she rose quickly and turned to pick up 
her bag. The man already had it in 
one hand, and his own in the other. The 
porter was nowhere in sight. She held 
out her hand imperiously. 

“Will you be good enough to give me 

bag?” 

He smiled exasperatingly. 
to your hotel for you.” 
They were both standing. She tried 

to look him down, but the fire of her 

indignant eyes fell upon him as inef- 
fectively as the harmless cascades of 

Fourth of July fireworks. 

Just then the man in the seat ahead, 
who had snapped “The Vanities of Vic- 
torine” and his black silk traveling- 
cap into his suit-case, rose, and, turning, 
faced them. It was Professor Wood- 
burn, of the Psychology Department. 
Miss St. Clair recognized him with the 
blankest of blank dismay. He recog- 
nized her with a start of surprise. 

“Why, Mrs. Jones!” he exclaimed, 
with a beautifully distinct enunciation 
of the title. “Have you been back of 
me all the way? I’m glad I discovered 
you at last. Let me take your bag. Is 
Jones here now? I hadn't heard. Is 
this your bag? Oh, this! TI’ll take it 
—thank you, sir.” 

And ‘before Elizabeth had time or 
presence of mind to offer any sugges- 
he had taken her bag from the 
hand of the man, guided her out of the 
car and across the platform to a wait- 
ing carriage. 

“Wait a moment,” he said to the 
driver, after placing Miss St. Clair and 
the spoils of the war inside, and he him- 
self waited on the platform till the train, 
recovering from its momentary pause, 
pulled out. Then: 

“Drive to the Metropole,” he said, 
and jumped in. “It’s all right,” he as- 
sured Miss St. Clair. “He didn’t stop 


“T’ll take 


tions, 


off. That suggestion of a husband in 
waiting seemed to satisfy his curiosity. 
I told the driver to take us to the 
Metropole. Is that right? I took it 
for granted that you would go to the 
headquarters. You are on the program 
to-morrow morning, aren't you? [I’m 
on for the afternoon session, I believe.” 

Then, in spite of his conscientious ef- 
fort not to do it, he caught her eye— 
her embarrassed, dismayed, tragical eye 
—and laughed. Once started he found 
it hard to stop. He murmured broken 
apologies for his unseemly mirth that 
were merely occasions for new laughter, 
till he ended with a half-hysterical: 

ge pardon. I’m ashamed 
of myself. -youl! How you have 
imposed on us all!” 

“Ea 


your 


wo 
©S 


ow much did you hear?” de- 
manded Miss St. Clair. 

“Every word: that I possibly could. 
You spoiled “The Vanities of Victorine’ 
for me entirely—but you more than 
made up, so far as that goes.” 

His twinkling eye rested upon her 
with a—oh, not at all an impersonal 
expression. He never had honored her 
with a one-hundredth part of such in- 
terest before. Miss St. Clair saw it, 
and the aboriginal side of her nature 
drew swift deductions before her Ph.D. 
training had time to interpose artificial 
considerations. She dropped her eyes, 
in which a demure smile had already 
vanquished the embarrassment. 

“One has so few opportunities, in my 
position, to know just how these things 
are done,” she murmured. 

“T understand. ‘The Relativity of 
Human Knowledge,’ ” he answered. 

“So it seemed rather a pity not to 
embrace an opportunity for acquiring 
information at first hand.” 

“Oh, decidedly so,” he answered, with 
emphasis. “The true student of phi- 
losophy loses no opportunity of track- 
ing human nature to its lair. But you 
should beware of generalizing from too 
few particulars. The man on the train 
was not exactly slow, but—there are 
other ways of doing it. By the way, 
have you any engagement for this eve- 
ning?” 
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“Why, the convention! It opens to- 
night with an address by Professor 
Gerstenbrand, of Columbia.” 

“Oh, bother the convention! We 
have enough of that sort of thing in 
our regular day’s work. Mrs. Fiske 
is playing here in ‘The New York 
Idea.’ I’m sure that will suit our sort 
better. Have you seen it? No? Then 
won’t you come and see it to-night? 
It’s a regular bubble.” 

“But how awful to cut Professor 
Gerstenbrand !” 

“Ves, isn’t it?” he conceded cheerful- 
ly. “T’ll call for you at eight, then. 
Here we are at the Metropole. Just 
look at the teachers blocking the way!” 

“How do you know they are teach- 
ers?” asked Miss St. Clair. 

“H-u-m! Because they all look as 
though they would rather hear Profes- 
sor Gerstenbrand than see Mrs. Fiske. 
It removes the reproach from the 
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thanksgiving of the Pharisee. At eight, 
remember.” 

He lifted his hat and left her in 
charge of the hotel clerk. 

In her own room Miss St. Clair 
opened her traveling-bag, and then sat 
down for some minutes to consider Pro- 
fessor James’ arguments in “The Di- 
lemma of Determinism.” Was it fate 
or free-will, after all? Here was her 
lace bodice—highly unsuitable for a fly- 
ing visit to an educational convention, 
though exactly the thing for the thea- 
ter. How had she come to pack it? In 
any event, she was glad to have it now. 

\ knock interrupted her thoughts, 
and a florist’s box was handed in. Pro- 
fessor Woodburn’s card was with it, 
and she continued to muse over “The 
Dilemma of Determinism” for some 
minutes before she opened the box it- 
self. 

It held a bunch of daisies. 


WOULD YOU CONVINCE ME? 


OUR protestations, dear, 
Though mayhap insincere, 
Are pleasing to my ear. 


Would you convince me quite? 
Then bid me share delight 
With you in all that’s bright 
Or wond’rous in your sight. 


Make me to know that ne’er 
To you a thing is fair 
Unless we two are there, 

Its radiance to share— 
Then to your love I'll swear. 


Mary HINMAN PAINE. 








HERE are two men in 
this story. And for 
that reason there is a 
woman. It is the in- 
evitable triangle. The 
men are better men 
than most, and the 
woman—but this is 
the beginning of the 

When two men and one woman 

do things, or just don’t do things, suf- 

ficiently interesting, abominable, curi- 

ous or idiotic to become matter for a 





story. 


story, it is always for one of four rea- 


sons. If the woman is unmarried— 
she mostly isn’t—both men are fools 
and desire nothing on earth but to 
marry her. If the laws of her country 
permit of it the woman marries both 
men, and the finale is tragic. If the 
laws of her country do not permit of 
it she marries one of the men, and again 
the finale is tragic. She marries the 
wrong man. If the other man is a 
greater fool than the lucky man and the 
rest of us, he runs away with the wom- 
an, and again the end is tragic. If the 
other man happens by accident to be 
the one wise man on earth, he loves the 
other man’s wife just so long as it suits 
his convenience, but bids her a firm 
good-by at the bare suggestion of run- 
ning away. And again the end is tragic 
for the lucky man. 

But in this story, a fifth thing hap- 
pens, for both men are better men than 
most, and the woman—but this is still 
the beginning of the story. 

The names don’t very much matter. 
Euclid, in his triangular schemes, calls 
his angles A, B and C. So will I. 
Arthur, Betty and Christopher—Arthur 


Ruggles-Bence, Betty Ethel Ruggles- 
3ence and Christopher Dunton. 

Arthur and Betty had the one possi- 
ble excuse for making the most diffi- 
cult of all contracts—love. He and she 
loved each other equally well, and that 
was the best well that they were capa- 
ble of. So good a well, in fact, that 
when his job took him to India she 
went with him. It has to be a big love 
to take a woman to India, especially 
that dire and abominable India that con- 
sists of a few scattered bungalows in 
a generally parched and deviled spot, 
notorious only for its often-recurring 
plague, incessant mosquitoes and un- 
healthy natives. 

To this place, green only after the 
breaking of a monsoon, Arthur joyful- 
ly and reluctantly brought his bride, and 
left her alone in a bungalow—in which 
his predecessor had petered out with an 
abnormal temperature—for months at 
a stretch, wretched, dull, hot, wet, 
jumpy months, among a crowd of na- 
tive servants, a few belated English 
novels, an intermittent mail from home; 
made possible only by brief periods of 
interrupted honeymoon. 

To this place came, after two years, 
Christopher Dunton, an unattached 
civil engineer, for the furtherance of 
his particular job. I think it had to do 
with the building of a bridge. 

Now, Christopher was, like Arthur, 
a gentleman. He was also on the right 
side of thirty, and he was still firmly 
under the impression that life is not 
merely an irksome period of probation, 
an adventurous span during which a 
man should go into training for a 
blessed peace in a problematical future. 
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He was on the right side of thirty, and 
his mustache was extremely tweeky 
and his nose uncommon straight. He 
was the unconscious possessor of a fine 
digestion, a good heart, sound lungs 
and a muscular body. His job carried a 
better salary than any he could get at 
home, and he could save money as well 
as smoke a good cigar. 

Nevertheless, his months were 
vretched, dull, hot, wet and jumpy. 
There was no club in the place because 
there were no other white men. His 
only game was patience in the long eve- 
ning, until his pony answered the neigh 
of Betty’s pony, and the two rode side 
by side. 
no longer lonely, 
longer patience. Sometimes it wa 
double dummy, but generally he sang 
songs to Betty’s accompaniment or 
watched her while she knitted ties for 
Arthur. 

Propinquity is the greatest enemy 
Plato ever had. The pure spiritual af- 
fection subsisting between the sexes, un- 
mixed with carnal desires and regard- 
ing the mind only and its excellences 
which that unsophisticated philosopher 
called love, may be possible between a 
man and a woman, both on the right 
side of thirty, both possessing fine di- 
gestions, good hearts and straight noses, 
in a city or in a civilized community 
where the man has his club and the 
woman her tennis. But in a jumpy, 
wet, hot, lonely, miserable little hole in 
India the game of Platonics can only be 
played, according to the rules of the 
philosopher, by angels. Christopher 
and Betty were well under thirty, and 
hoped that they would not become an- 
gels for a considerable number of years. 

Also, to the undoing of Plato, Chris- 
topher did not know Arthur, and when 
a man who is a gentleman, well under 
thirty, with a tweeky mustache, a fine 
digestion and a straight nose, does not 
know the husband of the woman he 


And then his evenings were 


and his game no 


finds himself in love with, there is only 
one act left before the curtain falls on 
the finale. 

The manner in which Christopher 
threw up the pretense of Platonics was 
and 


characteristic of himself highly 
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He was most 
decently undramatic and unvulgar. He 
said nothing that could jar the most 


creditable to his country. 


delicate susceptibilities. His economy 
of words, his lightness of tone, his com- 
mand of facial expression proved that 
he came of a long line of distinguished 
if gallant ancestors. 

Tea had been over some forty min- 
utes. He rose, put his hands into the 
pockets of his ducks, and stood looking 
down at Betty. The head native bot- 
tle-washer, who had spent a year in*an 
English hotel with a former employer, 
stood on the veranda within ear-shot. 
He had brought eavesdropping to a 
fine art. 

“Well,” said Christopher, “I must be 
off, Betty.” 

They had arrived 
some weeks before. 

“Oh, must you?” she said. 
after dinner, Chris.” 

“Sorry, afraid I shall be 
rather late. But expect 
eleven o'clock to-night.” 

He made his way to the door swing- 
lly. 


at Christian names 


“Look in 


working 
me about 


‘ Betty looked at him in wide-eyed sur- 
prise. 

“Eleven o'clock,” she echoed incredu- 
lously. “My dear, good boy, I shall be 
under my mosquito-net at that hour, 
fast asleep, with any luck.” 

“Not asleep,” he said, with a smile. 
“Leave this window open.” 

“Why ?” 

He lau 1 again, and paraphrased 
a well-known line of a fairy-story. “The 
better to come in by,” said he. 


1 
yned a 


< 
> 


“T shall do nothing of the sort,” cried 
Betty. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” he said. “So- 
long.” 

“But I tell vou I shall not,” said 


Betty, rising indignantly. ‘What 
you saying, Chris?” 

“I’m carefully saying as little as pos- 
sible. I don’t trust your man. He has 
But the moment has ar- 
rived when you will leave your window 


open. So-long again.” 


are 


hif ve 
sniity eyes. 


The man closed one of his shifty eyes, 
and a smile twisted the corner of his 
mouth, 
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Christopher waved his hand, and go- 
ing out onto the veranda whistled for 
his horse, and broke into a kind of air 
from a belated musical play. 

Betty stood very still for a moment. 
With a shock she realized that a pleas- 
ant and comfortable friendship was at 
an end. Christopher would be allowed 
to come in by the open window of the 
living-room at eleven o’clock, or both 
door and window would be shut to him 
from that hour. 

She heard the horse outside. She lis- 
tened to Christopher’s clear, ringing 
voice speaking to the syce. 
she called. 
said he. 


“Christopher !”’ 
“Hullo!” 


Betty went out on the veranda. 
head native bottle-washer’s if 
were fixed 
I 


Was 
still 


upon a skirt that he 
rushing, some distance away, but 
in ear-shot. 

“Very well,” said Betty. 
dow shall be open.” 

As Christopher waved his hat the 
blood surged into his face. Betty 
watched him ride away. The slight, 
boyish figure was well worth watching. 
Christopher’s seat upon a horse was 
hard to beat. When Betty returned to 
the bungalow her expression was grave. 

Again the head native bottle-washer 
closed one of his shifty eyes. 


“The win- 


The window was open. The bungalow 
was in darkness within. Without every 
line of it clear-cut against a 
cloudless sky. The strong moonlight 
painted its veranda silver. A little 
traveling-clock, a wedding present to 
Arthur from a maiden aunt, struck half- 
past ten jauntily. 

On the main road a quarter of a mile 
away Arthur stopped a rickshaw. 

“That'll do,” he said in the vernacu- 
lar. “T’ll walk the rest of the way. I'll 
carry my kit back myself. Good night.” 

He,wore a smile as he trudged to- 
ward the silent bungalow. How de- 
lighted the little woman would be to 
see him unexpectedly. He had not 
wired to her to tell her that he had ar- 
ranged to get off three weeks earlier 
than he hoped. Once before he had 
taken her by surprise. Her joy lived 
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in his memory. It would be good to go 
through it again. ~ 

Her pluck in living in the vile place 
that was the center of his district made 
him more grateful than words could 
express. 

He knew that she insisted on keep- 
ing the door locked. He would burgle 
the bungalow as he had done before, 
and get in by the sitting-room window. 
It could be opened easily enough. 

To his delight he found it open. He 
climbed in quietly. Some one moved. 
He struck a match and held it up. There 
stood the head native bottle-washer 
with a knife raised above his head. 

“What the devil!” cried Arthur. 

The man hid the knife in his clothes 
and salaamed profoundly. 

Arthur laughed quietly. 
was a thief, eh? 


“Thought it 
Good for you. Make 
no noise. I don’t wish to disturb the 
mem sahib. You can go to bed.” 

The man paused for a moment irreso- 
lutely as though about to speak. 

Arthur~lit a lamp and made a ges- 
ture toward the door. The man padded 
silently away. 

On the table were Betty’s work-bas- 
ket, her book and an envelope directed 
to her husband. Arthur fingered these 
things, which were fragrant with his 
wife’s touch, lovingly. He took up the 
tie she was working and kissed it. He 
stood in the middle of the room and 
took in all the evidences of her taste 
and personality affectionately, admiring- 
ly. He took several long breaths as 
though gathering into his heart the 
sweetness of her recent presence. She 
was the one woman in his life, the first 
and the last, the best and the most ador- 
able, the bravest and the most unselfish, 
all of whose love was his, an everlast- 
ing treasure. He would have kissed the 
tie before all the members of the Con- 
stitutional Club without self-conscious- 
ness. 

Then he turned to the door. His 
wife’s room was the other side of the 
bungalow. There stood the native. 

“Have I your honor’s permission to 
speak ?” he asked. 

“Go ahead. What is it?” 
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The man came nearer, and held a re- 
volver*out toward Arthur by its barrel. 

“Sahib,” he said, speaking eagerly 
and quickly, “you will need this. Take 
it.” 

Arthur stared at the man in amaze- 
ment. 

“What the blazes are you talking 
about?” he said. 

“Sahib, it wants only fifteen minutes 
to eleven.”, 

“Well? What of it?” 

The man salaamed, and drew himself 
up. There was something slightly farci- 
cal in his attitude of conceit. “I have 
lived in England, sahib, 1 am no mere 
ignorant man. In the Heaven-born’s ab- 
sence I have appointed myself not alone 
the guardian of the mem sahib’s safety 
but also of your honor’s honor.” 

Arthur suppressed a laugh. “Get it 
over as quickly as you can,” he said. 
“And if that revolver is loaded, I ad- 
vise you to put it on the table.” 

The man did so, with the butt to- 
ward his master. 

“Sahib,” he continued impressively, 
“for three months, in the morning, in 
the afternoon and in the evening, when 
your honor has been away, Sahib Dun- 
ton, from a bungalow not a distant ride 
from this, has been under this roof, 
playing cards and laughing with the 
mem sahib.” 

“T know all about that,” said Arthur. 

“But what the Heaven-born does not 
know is this: Sahib Dunton made an ap- 
pointment this afternoon to return to 
the mem sahib this evening at eleven 
o'clock. That is why your honor found 
the window open and my knife raised.” 

Arthur sprang forward. The fist of 
his left hand caught the native on the 
mouth. The man staggered, spun 
across the room, and fell heavily. 

“You dirty dog!” panted Arthur, 
standing over him. “How dare you say 
these things to me?” 

The native brushed his mouth with 
his white sleeve. The stain spread 
upon it. 

“I had your honor’s permission to 
speak,” he said. 

“Get out!” said Arthur. “And in the 
morning go to the devil!” 
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The native rose. “The Heaven-born 
will do well, nevertheless,” he said 
quietly, “to watch the open window. At 
eleven o'clock the sahib will enter.” 

Arthur was alone, with the revolver. 
He stood stock-still, staring at it. All 
the blood in his body seemed to have 
rushed into his head. For many min- 
utes he asked himself incoherent ques- 
tions. Why was the window open? 
Why had that black brute’s knife 
gleamed above his head? What had 
happened in these three months? Betty 
had written about this man Dunton— 
his good looks, his contagious laugh, the 
comfort of his visits. But Betty loved 
him. She was his wife. The only wom- 
an in the world who mattered. The 
man was drunk. The thing was un- 
thinkable. 

In the distance some one whistled. 
The air was merry and catching. 

With one hand Arthur turned out the 
lamp, while the other closed over the 
butt of the revolver. 

Shaking like a man with fever, 
Arthur groped his way across the room, 
and pushing open the door that led into 
his smoking and work-room, stood 
there, with the revolver cocked, cover- 
ing the open window in the sitting- 
room. 

The whistling came nearer and near- 
er. It was confident and blatant. A 
leg was thrown over the window-sill. 
For a moment, still whistling, the figure 
remained framed, clear-cut against the 
sky. 

Then Christopher swung himself into 
the room and lit the lamp. 

The revolver followed him. Arthur’s 
hand shook so frightfully that if he had 
fired the bullet would have been very 
wide of the target. 

With peculiar fascination Arthur 
watched Christopher’s every movement. 
His face twistéd into a smile as he 
thought how different that goog-look- 
ing face would appear with a bullet 
lodged into it. He watched the slim 
figure bend over the work-basket. He 
watched his victim take up the tie and 
kiss it. He watched his hand rest ten- 
derly on the book, and flick aside the 
letter with a gesture of distaste. 
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With an air of unconscious proprie- 
torship that made Arthur grip the re- 
volver convulsively, Christopher sat on 
the edge of the table and looked round 
the room. 

The door opened, and Betty came 
quietly into the room. 

Christopher rose quickly, breathing 
hard: He suppressed a rush of words. 
Neither spoke for a moment. 

“Well,” said Christopher, with a 
rather inane smile, “so you did leave 
the window open?” 

“Yes,” said Betty. 

The boy made an 
movement toward her. 

Betty drew back. “I left the window 
open,” she said, “because I want to tell 
you something.” 

“Not here,” said Christopher. 

“Yes, here.” 

“There'll be lots.of time to tell me 
later,” panted the boy. 

“No,” said Betty, “this is the time to 
say it. If I had kept the window shut 
you would not have heard what I want 


uncontrollable 


to tell you, because you would never 


have seen me again to speak to. I love 
my husband, Chris. However lonely 
and miserable I may be, I love my hus- 
band. However long he is away from 
me, however much I may be frightened 
alone, I love my husband. That’s all 
I wanted to tell you. Good-by.” 

The boy remained where he was 
standing. His eyes were fixed on Bet- 
ty’s face. 

“Sorry,” he said, “I thought—— 

He turned round and went to the 
window. He had forgotten his hat. 
Betty held it out to him. 

“Thank you,” said Christopher. “I 
wish I had never been born. Good-by.” 

“No,” said Arthur, “not good-by nor 
good night yet, my dear fellow. Stop 
and have a peg with me.” 

He came into the room and put the 
revolver on the table. Then he put his 
arm through his wife’s and held it tight. 

“God bless you, little woman,” he 
said. 

With a cry of joy Betty held up her 
face. 

“No,” said Arthur, “not yet. 
to offer you a humble apology. 


”? 


I’ve got 
When 
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I heard our young friend’s whistle and 
saw him get into the window a vile idea 
came into my head. What can I say 
to you?” 

Betty put her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. 

“Thank you,” said Arthur. “Can you 
give me anything to eat, Betty? I’m 
dev’lish hungry. Dunton, have a bite 
with me?” 

Christopher cleared his throat. 

“You know why I came?” he said. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Arthur 
lightly. 

“All right? How?” 

Betty was busy putting biscuits and 
whisky on the table. Her tears were 
falling on the plates as she bent over 
them. 

“My dear chap,” said Arthur, “I’m 
not a chuckle-headed ass. I fell in love 
with Betty myself. Who wouldn’t? 
Look here, do you want to have this out 
before we drink together?” 

“Yes,” said Christopher, “please.” 

Arthur went over to him and put his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“T can’t blame you, Dunton,” he said 
quietly. “Being in your place in this 
damned hole alone every day with such 
a woman as Betty, I might have done> 
exactly as you did. Excuses have to be 
made for us out here. . It’s not good 
for a man to live alone in a lonely 
bungalow. I’ve never had to do it, but 
I understand. My wife owes me a 
greater grudge than she owes you. You 
are only her friend, whereas I am her 
husband. We'll both do our best to 
make up for it to her, won’t we? Hullo! 
here are biscuits and whisky! Say 
when, my dear fellow?” 

“When,” said Christopher huskily. 

“All up?” asked Arthur, putting his 
arm round Betty’s shoulders and shoot- 
ing soda-water into the glass. 

“Please,” said Christopher. 

The two mien raised their glasses to- 
gether. 

“Good luck!” said Arthur. 

“Good luck!’ said Christopher. 

The two men nodded and drank. The 
men were better men than most, and 
the woman—but this is the end of the 
story. 
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DOUBT if Miranda’s 
hair could really be 
termed red, because 
in some lights it is 
a decided chestnut; 
and then again there 
are times when I 
could swear it was 
bronze, that rich col- 
or which seems to hold a fire beneath 
it somewhere. Yet, whatever doubt 
there may be regarding the color of her 
hair, there is none whatever as to her 
temper—Miranda’s is undoubtedly the 
genuine thing. 

I had often tried, in a vague sort of 
way, to imagine what a woman with 
such colored hair and a short lip that 
curved up to the sensitive nostrils, 
would be like when thoroughly roused. 
Imagination was fairly unsettling, but 
realization was appalling, and left me 
leaning against the balustrade of the 
terrace in a condition that I can best 
describe by the word “flabby.” 

It had all been so sudden and un- 
called for that for once the situation 
was beyond me, so I sympathized si- 
lently with myself and stared at the 
moon that was just peeping over the 
motionless tree-tops. 

“Ah, well, J understand now!” 
at last. 

“And what do you understand, pray?” 
she inquired, with a curl of the lip I 
knew so well. 

“Why nature made your hair that 
color.” 

“It’s not red!” cried Miranda, with 
a stamp of her foot. 

“T didn’t say it was red,” I answered, 
attempting to look injured. 

“Then don’t,” said Miranda. 


I said 
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“Certainly not,” said I, and there was 
silence again, while I listened to the 
distant strains of the band with an air 
of pensive melancholy. 

“T never liked dances, and from my 
boyhood up I abhorred balls and recep- 
tions,” I sighed, seeing Miranda kept 
her shoulder turned perseveringly to- 
ward me, though, to be sure,.it was a 
round, white shoulder with a dimple al- 
ways somewhere about. 

“Perhaps that is why you always 
go?” she sneered. Strangely enough, I 
rather like Miranda’s mouth when she 
sneers. 

“Certainly. By their means I morti- 
fy my flesh; they are a penance for my 
follies.” 

“Oh, then you acknowledge that even 
you have: your follies ?” 

“Whatever you may think to the con- 
trary, my dear Miranda, I am but mor- 
tal.” 

“And they are—these follies? 

“Lack of ability to seize Heaven-sent 
opportunity is one.” 

Miranda turned to look at me. 
on,” she nodded. 

“An uncomfortable desire for the 
welfare of others,” I continued, “is an- 
other 

“It would, perhaps,” she interrupted, 
“be more appropriate to call it interfer- 
ence with other people’s business.” 

“Put it that way if you like,” I re- 
turned; “it comes to the same thing in 
the end.’ 

“Go on,” said Miranda again. 

“No,” I answered, shaking my head, 
“on second thoughts I don’t think I 
will, the catalogue is long, and really 
very uninteresting. Suppose we talk of 


fish ?” 


” 


“Go 
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Miranda turned her shoulder to me 
again with a petulant jerk. 

“Are you still angry, Miranda?” 

“Of course I am! It’s no use try- 
ing to look surprised; you know that I 
shall not readily forgive what you said 
about Mr. Hambly.” 

“T believe, among other things, I 
asked you to think, Miranda. You see, 
young Hambly is so very young, and 
so utterly lacking,in that most essential 
thing—a sense of humor; in short, he is 
so eminently unsuited in every way.” 

“Perhaps you can suggest somebody 
more eligible?” And here the lip curled 
again, 

“Why, to be perfectly 
scarcely think I can.” 

“Then perhaps you will allow me to 
think and act and choose for myself— 
Sir Richard?” When Miranda ad- 
dresses me thus it is an indubitable sign 
that she has, metaphorically speaking, 
taken the bit between her teeth. 

“That,” I said, shaking my head, “is 
the unfortunate part of it, I’m so sure 
your cuoice will not always remain so; 
you see, I understand you so thorough- 
ly.” 

“Better than I understand myself, 
perhaps ?” 

“Of course,” I answered. 

“How extremely wise you are,” 
mocked, 

“Only occasionally, Miranda.” 

“And you object to Mr. Hambly for 
one thing, because he is young?” 

“Exactly; he is so young that he 
doesn’t know it. He hasn’t found him- 
self yet, so to speak. Give him another 
year; yes, make him wait another year 
at least. He may begin to be sensible 
by then.” 

“And you-—” she began, with a lift 
of her eyebrows. 

“TI—oh, I am altogether out of the 
question.” 

“You are quite—quite an old man.” 

I sighed. “I shudder at the recur- 
rence of my birthday, and the ever-ap- 
proaching forty.” 

“With gray hair!” 

I coughed. “A trifle grizzled at the 
temples, perhaps.” 

“And wrinkles!” 


candid, I 


she 
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“Occasioned probably by an uncom- 
fortable care for the welfare of others.” 

Miranda turned to scrutinize me with 
a cold, critical eye. 

“With the aid of a little hair-dye and 
a sweeping mustache, it is possible you 
might be mistaken for thirty-nine, but 
it would have to be a very sweeping 
mustache.” 

“Thanks,” I said; “but I hardly 
think it would be worth it; consider a 
moment, my dear Miranda, the hair- 
dye might be sticky; and as for the 
mustache, think what an undertaking 
soup would become, and I’m much too 
fond of soup to basely yield it up to 
gain even half a year to my appear- 
ance.” 

The band was striking up the last 
chords of the waltz as Miranda moved 
toward one of the long French windows. 

“By the way,” she said, pausing on 
the threshold and looking back at me 
over her shoulder, “it may perhaps in- 
terest you to know after what you’ve 
been good enough to say—that I’m en- 
gaged to Mr. Hambly.” 

“Oh, really,” I said. 

“Since to-night.” 

I bowed. ‘Permit me to congratu- 
late But Miranda had vanished 
into the ballroom. 

As for me I leaned quite a long time 
staring up at the moon. “After all,” I 
said to myself, “she’s right, you know; 
it’s quite natural, like will to like, and 
they are both of them young, while I 

3ut here I found I was stroking 
the grizzled hair at my temples, and 
sighing—which was really very absurd 
in one of my age, when one comes to 
think of it. 


“Since when?” 


ti, 

During the next fortnight or so I 
saw little or nothing of Miranda and 
less of young Hambly, for, as I had 
said, balls and affairs of the sort have 
ever been a weariness of the flesh to me, 
but of late they had become more dis- 
tasteful still. But one morning, in the 
park, I had been almost knocked down 
by the duchess’ barouche, and she had 
told me, with many smiles and nods, 
how that dear Mr. Hambly had in- 
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formed her in the strictest confidence 
of his engagement to that sweet girl, 
Lady Miranda Becke. That of course 
she was rejoiced to hear it, because 
they really were so exceedingly well 
matched ; that I must promise her, like 
a dear, good man, not to breathe a 
word about it, because it was as yet 
“sub rosa” and all that sort of thing, 
and she had promised that dear Mr. 
Hambly to preserve inviolable secrecy. 

So that, knowing the good duchess’ 
propensities as I did, I made no doubt 
that by this time everybody was busy 
congratulating them. 

It was a few days later that I re- 
ceived one morning the following char- 
acteristic note from young Hambly: 

My Dear Sir Ricuarp: Should esteem it 
a favor if you would drop round and see me 
some time this week. I want to talk to you 
about a matter of some importance. Noth- 
ing unpleasant, or like last time; just a small 
matter that worries me rather. Kind re- 
gards. Sincerely yours, 


ANTHONY HAMBLY. 


I propped the letter against my cof- 


fee-cup, and lighted a cigarette. 

“Nothing unpleasant, or like last 
time,” I said to myself. “Good! What 
was it last time? The little matter of 
the dancing lady and threatened breach- 
of-promise, or was it losing that five 
hundred to the blackguard Macey? Or 
that affair—’pon my soul, when I 
promised to keep an eye on the young 
gentleman I should have stipulated for 
the eyes of Argus. Well, well, if I 
gave the young beggar a ‘leg-up’ be- 
fore, I must back him up more than 
ever now, I suppose; but I wish, I do 
wish he would ‘slow up’ a bit, consid- 
ering everything.” 

Hereupon I summoned my man Rich- 
ards, and having made a careful toilet 
—one of my many weaknesses—set out. 
It was a lovely morning, and I strolled 
through the park. At the Piccadilly 
entrance I ran up against the Honorable 
Archibald. 

“Mornin’, S’Richard,” he began. 
“Charmin’ day, and that reminds me, 
one of our love-birds has flown, don- 
sherknow.” And the Honorable Archi- 
bald smirked at me over his collar. 

“Tndeed ?” 
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“Yes; they say that Lady Miranda 
has gone down to her country-place, 
somewhere in the wilds of Kent; so 
deuced unusual and all that sort of 
thing, donsherknow? The dear duchess 
says there’s been a ‘shindy.’ Eh, 
what ?” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I returned. 
“Merely to escape the flood of congratu- 
lations, I expect.” 

The Honorable Archibald signaled a 
passing hansom. “Oh, I believe you,” 
he said, smirking more than ever, and 
with a nod he dived in and drove away. 

“Confound it!” I exclaimed. “Now 
I wonder what that means?” And hur- 
rying my steps I presently turned into 
Jermyn Street, where are situate young 
Hambly’s chambers. 

“Mr. Hambly,” his man informed me, 
“would be with me in a few minutes.” 
I was left to kick my heels in the re- 
ception-room. 

It was a highly interesting room as 
far as its decorations were concerned, 
which consisted chiefly of pictures of 
bulldogs, and portraits of ladies of the 
ballet in various degrees of low-neck 
and high-kick. 

Fixing my monocle I went round sys- 
tematically examining them, and 
scrawled across the corner of each was 
some such legend as: “To dear Tony, 
with fond love, Belle.” “To my old 
Tony, from Gwenny.” “When this you 
see, remember Little Flossie.” “In 
memory of June 19, Aggie,” etc., ete. 

“*In memory of June 19, Aggie,’” I 
said to myself. “Now I.wonder what 
the ” But at that moment the door 
opened, and young Hambly entered in 
a pale-blue satin dressing-gown. 

His greeting was cordial, but a trifle 
nervous. “I’m awfully sorry I wasn’t 
up,” he began, 

“Not at all, my dear fellow,” I put 
in, “quite natural. I understand—can- 
dle at both ends and all that.” 

Young Hambly smiled feebly, and 
proffered me a cigarette with a tenta- 
tiveness that was touching. When I 
had it well alight he seemed more con- 
fident. 

“After the awfully good turn you did 
me last month ” he began. 
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“T met the Honorable Archibald as 
I came through the park,” I said point- 
edly. 

“Oh, really!” he returned, trying not 
to look uneasy. 

“Yes, he was quite intelligent for 
once; told me the news in his first sen- 
tence. What’s it all mean?” 

Young Hambly stooped to recover 
his fallen cigarette. 

“She—she’s gone!” 

“So I hear.” 

“We—we had a slight—misunder- 
standing.” 

“Yes,” I nodded; “so I gather.” 

“What? Did the Honorable Archi- 
bald ss 

“Exactly; he said that the duchess’ 
opinion was that there had been a 
shindy.” 

Young Hambly groaned. 
Lord! Do they know already? 
after the duchess promised to 


” 


yee 
And 
keep 
it-——— 

“You forget her sex,” I interpolated. 
“The duchess, besides, has her foibles 
like all the rest of us; otherwise she is 


a dear creature—at least everybody says 
9 
SO 


There was a pause, during which he 
twisted a ring upon his finger nervous- 
ly. “As I was saying,” he went on at 
last, “we had a slight misunderstand- 
ing. You see, Sir Richard, I joined 
Lord Vereker’s coaching-party to 
Richmond last week.” 

“Oh, Vereker!” I repeated. “Then 
doubtless your way was enlivened by 
the smiles of fair lips?” And I waved 
my cigarette toward the necks and 
kicks. 

“Then you know Lord Vereker?” 

“T did, before he very prudently re- 
signed his commission in the Guards; 
but you were telling me about the Rich- 
mond affair.” 

“Well, Miranda saw us. 
just my damned luck.” 

“Tt certainly was unfortunate,’ I 
nodded. “She was naturally, I suppose, 
a little put out?” 

“Put out,” he repeated, dropping his 
cigarette again. “I should say so. It 
was awful; she scorched me up one 
minute and froze me the next. Miran- 
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da’s got a way of freezing a fellow’s 
very soul, so to speak!” 

I smiled covertly, for had I not once 
experienced some small part of this my- 
self? 

“And then?” 

“Oh, then she—she went away.” 

“The question is,” I said after an- 
other rather uncomfortable _ silence, 
“what do you mean to do in the mat- 
ter ?” 

Young Hambly shifted uneasily in 
his chair. “It was awfully sudden— 
our engagement, and I’ve been thinking 
that—that perhaps, after all, we may be 
a trifle unsuited and—and all that sort 
of thing. If you come to look at it, we 
are rather young to be engaged, you 
know.” 

“That depends on how you look at 
it,’ I returned. “Many people are mar- 
ried at twenty-three, and you are near- 
ly twenty-four, aren’t you?” 

Young Hambly gave a lugubrious 
nod, 

“You see,” he continued, “our natures 
are so very different.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think I appreciate 
the fact.” 

“And then our tastes, too; we’ve ab- 
solutely nothing in common, you know; 
she’s fond of all the things that I don’t 
—well, say appreciate—books and pic- 
tures and poetry and stuff. I’m always 
getting out of my depth with her. In 
fact, she’s too confoundedly clever for 
me.” 

“T quite agree with you,”.I nodded. 

“Of course,” he pursued, relighting 
his cigarette, “she’s awfully handsome. 
All the fellows rave about her.” 

“Damn ’em!” I murmured. 

“But they’re quite right, you know; 
she’s—yes, she’s really very handsome 
—only Z 

“Well?” 

“Only she’s so—so full of surprises 
—cold as ice one minute and like a 
flame of fire the next, and with a—a 
sort of fierceness beneath it all, don’t 
you know? In fact, I like a woman to 
be more—more dependent and cling- 
ing.” 

“Many prefer the clingy sort.” 

Young Hambly stopped twisting his 
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ring to stare at me with a doubtful eye. 
“And,” he went on again at last, slow- 
ly ragging his cigarette to pieces, “I’ve 
been thinking it would perhaps be wiser 
under these circumstances to—to break 
off the engagement.” 

“Not to be thought of for a single 
moment, my dear fellow,” I said, sha- 
king my head. “You seem to have lost 
sight of two small things: firstly, she 
may perhaps be rather fond of you; it’s 
not altogether unlikely, you know.” 

“Oh, she’d soon get over it,” he be- 
gan, but stopped as he met my eye. 

“It is possible,” I said; “but then 
comes secondly, which is that people 
have tongues—a deplorable nuisance, I 
know, but still the fact remains. Wit- 
ness the Honorable Archibald and the 
dear duchess.” 

Young Hambly pitched his cigarette- 
end into the grate with a pettish gesture, 
and swore. 

“Of course I knew they’d talk,” he 
said, rising and pacing to and fro; “but 
better that than two lives ruined. I’ve 
felt lately - 

“Overcome with your own unworthi- 
ness,” I put in. 

“Yes—oh, yes, of course I’ve always 
felt that you know; but lately I’ve felt 
I could never make Miranda as happy 
as she ought to be.” 

“Since when?” I inquired. 

“Some time now,” he answered, sha- 
king his head solemnly. 

“June 19, Aggie?” I suggested. 

Young Hambly sank into the nearest 
chair and gasped. 

“Who—where——” he began. 

“Now look here, my chap,” I aid, 
laying my hand on the shoulder of the 
blue dressing-gown, “you’ve been talk- 
ing some awful rot, you know, which I 
shall promptly set myself to forget; all 
that I shall remember is the fact that 
you are publicly engaged to one of the 
most beautiful women in London, and 
one of the best; that you are a friend 
of mine, therefore a gentleman, and will 
of course act as such. As to this—er, 
misunderstanding—this Richmond af- 
fair, I will, With your permission, en- 
deavor to straighten it out. And now 
supposing we talk of fish?” 
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Upon my way back I mused on many 
things, chiefly the perversity of fate. 
“He certainly is an exceptionally fine 
specimen of the genus ‘young fool,’ but 
he is good in parts, I suppose, and she 
may make him quite a nice boy—in 
time. Still it is confoundedly unpleas- 
ant that I, of all people in the world, 
should have to plead his cause, and point 
out his many virtues; I who—who am 
in my fortieth year with wrinkles and 
—Oh, damn!” 


III. 


“My lady is not at home, sir.” 

“Thanks,” I said, and turning away 
presently found myself out once more 
upon the broad highroad that wound 
and dipped away to the purple weald in 
one direction, and back to Tonbridge 
in the other. 

“Now, I wonder why my lady is not 
at home?” I said to myself, turning to 
glance back at the gables which peeped 
at me between the trees. “Well, if the 
mountain refuses to come to Mahom- 
et———” But becoming suddenly aware 
of the peculiar inaptness of the quota- 
tion, I stopped. 

Pennington is an old Tudor house, 
unpretentious in size, yet full of quaint, 
oak-paneled chambers and richly carved 
stairways. Its gardens are terraced, 
with flights of worn stone steps, and 
winding walks whose sinuous labyrinths 
eventually lead you into a wonderful 
orchard, where trees, gnarled and knot- 
ted with age, thrust inquisitive branches 
over the lichen-covered wall to peep into 
the grassy by-lane, that leads through 
shady coverts, and over chattering 
brooks, to nowhere in particular. 

It was down this lane I turned, after 
a moment’s indecision; and having 
found a convenient place, I buttoned up 
my coat, jammed my silk hat more 
firmly on my head, and began to climb. 
Reaching the top, I swung over my legs 
and dropped upon a bed of soft soil, al- 
most-on the top of a man with red whis 
kers, who was busy with a trowel. Upon 
my very sudden appearance, he stared 
at me, twisting one whisker between a 
grimy finger and thumb. 
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“Oh!” he said in a sleepy voice. “It’s 
you, is it?” 

“ Not knowing what else to say, I 
agreed that it was. Setting down the 
trowel, he began slowly to twist the 
other red whisker, while his eyes wan- 
dered up from my boots to the top of my 
hat, and deliberately down again. 

“And w’at might it be this time?” he 
inquired. “Roses?” 

“No, not to-day,” I returned, smiling 
pleasantly. 

Very slowly and heavily the man got 
to his feet. 

“Been looking for you, I ’ave,” he 
said in the same sleepy tone, yet almost 
with the words, he made a certain sud- 
den movement—a very sudden move- 
ment, indeed; however, I was not alto- 
gether unprepared for it, and I’m pretty 
long in the reach, thus I have never 
seen surprise so plain upon a human 
counteyance as that of the red-whis- 
kered man as he lay on his back among 
the loose ‘soil, staring up at me. 

“You should never do that, you 
know,” I remonstrated as I resettled my 
cuff. 

“Then you didn’t come after the flow- 
ers?” he inquired, fumbling for his 
vhisker again. I readjusted my hat, 
fixed my monocle and stared at him se- 
verely. 

“Do I look like it?’ I inquired. 

The man sat up slowly, took a firmer 
grip of his whisker, and eyed me calmly 
all over once more. 

“That depends,” he answered. 

“To be sure,” I said, and laughing, 
slipped a coin into his ready palm. “Is 
her ladyship about ?” 

“Tn the horchard,” he nodded solemn- 
ly, “a-lying in a ’ammick.” And taking 
up his trowel he appeared to at once be- 
come absorbed in his occupation again. 

Descending a flight of stone steps I 
found myself in “my ladye’s rose-gar- 
den,” so-called from time immemorial, 
where are trim lawns and walks that 
wind away between clipped yew-hedges 
and marble nymphs and satyrs that peep 
shyly through leafy screens, and over 
all that quaint, old-world restfulness 
which only such places seem to possess. 
Just now the roses were in full bloom, 
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and I paused beside an old sun-dial to 
enjoy the fragrance of their breath; 
and leaning thus my eyes encountered 
these lines carved into the stone, yet 
half-obliterated by the years: 


Time and Youthe doe flee away; 
Love, O love then, whiles ye may. 

And again beneath: 

Age is hatefull, Youthe is faire, 
Age with Youthe shall never paire. 

Somehow or other this last couplet 
jarred on me, and as I made my way 
to the orchard I fonnd myself almost 
unconsciously stroking the grizzled hair 
at my temples. 

I was yet some distance from her 
when I espied Miranda; she was, as the 
red-whiskered man had informed me, 
lying in a hammock, propped up by 
cushions, with an open book upon her 
knee; but just at present she was talk- 
ing to one of the maid servants, the 
identical one, in fact, who had opened 
the door to me but a short while before. 

“Yes, madam,” the girl was saying, 
“he just smiled and said ‘thank you,’ 
and went away.” 

“Oh, very well, you can go, Has- 
tings, and please bring me a cup of tea 
here in about an hour’s time, and tell 
Williams he needn’t trouble about sad- 
dling the mare; I shall not ride this af- 
ternoon.” 

Saying which, Miranda resettled her- 
self among the cushions and took up 
her book. Yet its contents did not seem 
to interest her very much, for two or 
three times she paused to give an angry 
little kick to the cushion at her feet, and 
once—yes, I'll keep rigidly to truth*de- 
spite all consequences—once Miranda 
actually and positively sniffed; a sniff 
of the most pure and utter contempt. 
But then, even as I wondered what it 
was in the book which could have 
roused her indignation, she tossed it 
from her, with a gesture so sudden that 
the hammock swung again. 

“Smiled!” exclaimed Miranda, with 
a world of contempt in her tone. “And 
said ‘thank you’! Here she attacked 
the cushion again. “And went away!” 
Here she administered a third kick 
which tumbled it out altogether, which 
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done, she proceeded to reach down for 
her discarded volume. 

Now, it is undoubtedly a very diffi- 
cult matter, while lying in a hammock, 
to pick up an object from the ground, 
and at the same time preserve one’s 
equilibrium—at least, I have always 
found it so; certainly it is a posture in 
which a woman is indubitably at a dis- 
advantage, no matter how proud and 
stately she may be on ordinary occa- 
sions. It was, therefore, at this mo- 
ment that I chose to make my appear- 
ance. Diplomacy is always essential in 
one’s dealings with the sex. Catching 
sight of me, she uttered a low exclama- 
tion, and with a supple twist regained 
her position ; yet noticing the deep crim- 
son that swept over her cheeks and brow 
as she hastily straightened her disar- 
ranged draperies, I felt myself master 
of the situation. 

“Allow me,” I said, and handed her 
the book. 

Now, as she took it from me, for the 
first time in all my remembrance, her 
eyes refused to meet mine. 

“T thought that—that How did 
you get in?” Miranda was actually 
stammering ; was it solely on account of 
the fleeting glimpse of a black silk 
stocking I had caught but an instant be- 
fore? 

“Over the wall,’ I answered. “You 
see, my dear Miranda, as I had made 
up my mind to see you this afternoon, 
and still possess the use of my limbs 
despite my age——” 

“Did any one see you?’ 

“There was a being in a pair, of red 
whiskers,” I returned, brushing the dust 
from my trcuser-knees, “who seemed 
very firmly con\:nced that I had come 
after the roses.” 

“Oh, you see, 
number stolen lately,” 
without looking at 
mode of entry was 
tional.” 

“True,” I said, and hanging my hat 
upon a convenient branch, I sat down 
where I could see her face. “Yes, I 
suppose it would be considered uncon- 
ventional, but, after all, what is conven- 
tionality to a man of any determina- 


I’ve had quite a—a 


she said, still 
me. “And your 
a trifle unconven- 
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tion >—and I can be very determined on 
occasion,” 

Miranda glanced up swiftly, and for 
a moment I thought she was going to 
speak, but she only drooped her lashes 
again, with a strange, new diffidence that 
I found very pleasing, more especially 
as those lashes were very thick and 
long, a thing I had hitherto failed to 
notice. 

“The fact is,” I pursued, “I came to 
see you on a rather delicate matter.”’ 

“Dear me!” said Miranda, in a voice 
that for all its lightness was contradicted 
by her fingers, which were nervously 
fluttering the pages of her open book. 

“You know that I—er, take an inter- 
est, a—er very deep interest in your per- 
sonal welfare, Miranda.” 

“For which I am duly grateful,” she 
answered; yet despite her tone I saw 
the color deepen in her cheeks again, 
and though her lips smiled they were 
very gentle, with all their old mockery 
gone; and she gave me a sudden look in 
which I thought I read a nameless ex- 
pectation. Could this girl, with her shy 
eyes and tender mouth, be the Miranda 
I knew? Somehow as I watched her 
the sense of young Hambly’s unworthi- 
ness grew positively overpowering, and 
it was with a great effort that I con- 
tinued: 

“Now I have reason to believe that 
you are not altogether happy,” I said. 

“Alas! we all have our hidden sor- 
rows.” And she sighed tragically. Yet 
once again her eyes met mine, and once 
again young Hambly’s utter unworthi- 
ness assumed such gigantic proportions, 
and my errand grew so exceedingly dis- 
tasteful, that I was strongly tempted to 
give it up altogether, and feeling this 
weakness gaining upon me, I took the 
only available course—that is to say, I 
looked studiously away from her and 
plunged into the subject at once. 

“Referring to the matter of young 
Hambly i 

“What?” Miranda was staring at me 
with wide eyes, and as I watched some- 
thing of their old look crept back into 
them, then she laughed and turned her 
back on me. It was a perfectly indes- 
cribable laugh, but it dawned upon me 
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what young Hambly had meant by 
“freezing his very soul.” There now 
ensued a very awkward pause, during 
which I took out my case and extracted 
a cigarette, while Miranda bent over her 
book. 

“T left him,’ I continued at last, “in 
a contrite mood—er, I may say, very 
much so.” 

Miranda went on reading. 

“He is—ah—extremely anxious to see 
you again as soon as possible.” 

Miranda went on reading. 

“He is quite prepared to explain 
everything most satisfactorily.” 

“Tt doesn’t do to climb walls in pat- 
ent leathers, does it?’ she inquired, ey- 
ing my scratched shoes over her book. 

“You see,” I persisted doggedly, 
“young Hambly——’” 

“Suppose we talk of fish?” said Mi- 
randa. ‘ 

“Tf you would only give him an op- 
portunity re 

“Are you fond of Longfellow, Sir 
Richard ?” 


“Very. But as I was saying 


“T’ve been reading “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,’ ” she went on serenely, 
“and I think that Priscilla was a littl— 
fool!” 

“Really,” I began, “from what I re- 


member, I fail to see—— 

“Of. course you do,” she broke in. 
“But I tell you she was a fool; there was 
no choice between John Alden and 
Miles Standish. How could there be?” 

“Exactly,” I nodded; “one was 
young, you see——”’ 

“And a boy,” she added; 
Miles Standish was a man,” 

“And old,” I put in, “with grizzled 
hair; the fact is stated very plainly, 
you remember, and—er—that is—re- 
ferring to the matter of young Ham- 
bly——” 

“He certainly didn’t use hair-dye,” 
pursued Miranda. 

“Your very sudden departure has ren- 
dered him extremely—er, wretched, Mi- 
randa.” 

“Perhaps hair-dye wasn’t invented 
then, or he may have feared it would 
have been—sticky.”’ 

Despite myself I could not help hear- 


“while 
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ing—and hearing, how should I avoid 
looking? And looking—ah!,and look- 
ing: 

“Oh,” she exclaimed in a strangely 
low, intense voice, “was ever any man 
so wilfully, cruelly, hatefully blind?” 
And then with a sudden half-shy, half- 
fierce gesture, her arms came out to- 
ward me. 

“Ah, Dick! Dick! Dick!’ she panted. 
“Will you make me—must I say it— 
can’t you see that I—that I—oh, that I 
love you?” And with the passion in 
her eyes and thrilling in her voice, I 
knew that, after all, the impossible had 
come to pass. 

Her face was hidden in the cushions, 
nor did she look up even when, ham- 
mock and all, I had her in my arms, but 
there were her neck and the glossy 
braids of: her hair. 

“But, Miranda,” I murmured, scarce- 
ly yet believing, “what of young Ham- 
bly? What of your engagement?” 

From the depths of the cushions 
came the ghost of_a laugh. 

“Oh, that! I wrote and broke it off 
this afternoon. Dick, I—I never meant 
it. Don’t you know I only did it to 
make you jealous—to make you speak? 
And instead—oh, Dick, how very ridic- 
ulously blind you were.” 

“Then you knew I loved you all the 
time ?” 

“Why, of course; I’ve known that 
for ages.” 

“Have you though, by gad!” 

“That was the worst of it,” she sighed 
to the cushions. 

“But,” I demurred, ‘I’m gray-haired 
and—er—wrinkled a bit, you know, and 
I hhaven’t the vestige of a mustache, 
and I’m thirty-nine, dear.” 

“Well, and I’m twenty-three,” she 
put in, “but I shall be thirty-nine some 
day, I suppose.” 

“There’s a vast difference at pres- 
ent,” I said, shaking my head ruefully, 
“and the sun-dial says: ‘Age is hate- 
full——’ ” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she interrupted ; 
“but it also says, if you remember: 
‘Time and Youth doe flee away ; love, O 
love then, whiles ye may.’ So—Dick— 
kiss me!” 
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HEY were both miners 
and owned claims on 
the same gulch, but 
were neither friends 
nor well acquainted ; 
otherwise there prob- 
ably would have been 
no Mariposa War, to 
pass down in district 
legend, even though it escaped the light 
of school histories. But there was a 


war, as any man in Mariposa will tes- 


tify. 

Bill Thompson stood six feet three 
in his stocking feet, and wasn’t given to 
much conversation. He owned Number 
Four on Mariposa, had good ground, 
and worked it well. Jim Tipton owned 
Number Two on the same creek, but 
didn’t work it, save for assessment, be- 
cause he had another good piece of 
ground across the low divide, on Gold- 
pan, where he held forth. They were 
about the same age, and neither of 
them had any bad habits—that is, so far 
as any one in the camp ever knew. 
Maybe this was one reason why they 
weren't well known. A man has to 
have some bad habits in order to be 
what is generally called “popular.” 

The war was caused by two women, 
a bulldog, and a claim. The claim was 
Number Three, on Mariposa, which 
stood between their stake-lines, and had 
once been owned and worked by Old 
3ill Banks. Old Bill had a good piece 
of ground, a water-right, and a hy- 
draulic plant. Being a man who pre- 
ferred telling about what he was go- 
ing to do in preference to showing what 














he had done, he got just about that far 
and quit. He died. His heirs put 
Number Three in the hands of an East- 
ern agent, who has since changed his 
home address, and perhaps his name. 
Anyhow, it’s a certainty he never came 
West,’where several of the boys wanted 
to meet him and give him a reception. 
He knew the kind of reception it would 
be, and wasn’t anxious. 

One noon when the sun was shining, 
in the summer-time, and dust was on 
the trails, the stage from Burdick came 
rattling along and dumped out a woman 
together with several boxes and bun- 
dles, and she wasn’t the kind the camp 
knew. She didn’t look as if she cared 
for dancing. She talked for a minute 
with the proprietor of the Palace Ho- 
tel, which really wasn’t a palace, and 
he called Bill Thompson over from 
where he had been throwing supplies 
on the back of a mountain buckboard 
he always had when getting an outfit. 

“Bill,” he said, “this°is Miss Es- 
merelda Brown. She’s bought Num- 
ber Three, on Mariposa, and is goin’ 
to be a neighbor of yours. Can’t you 
give her a lift up the gulch?” 

Bill wasn’t much of a ladies’ man, 
and at first didn’t like the job; but she 
put out her hand and gave him one 
of those smiles that a woman never 
learns until she is at least thirty years 
old, and from that minute she owned 
both Bill and the buckboard. Being a 
man who didn’t talk much, he scratched 
his head and said: “Sure!” Then he 
lugged her stuff over and lashed it on 
top of his sack of flour and side of 
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bacon, and was glad she was going 
along. That was how Miss Esmerelda 
came. 

They drove away out through the 
shacks and tents and over the river- 
flat into the cafion, and she talked and 
Bill said “Sho,” or “Do tell,” or any- 
thing else in the way of conversation 
that seemed polite and interesting; and 
before they had driven two miles he 
learned that she had sunk all her money 
in buying Number Three, had read in 
the Weekly Woman's Advisor, pub- 
lished at Page Center, Iowa, of how 
women made the best miners in the 
world, and so had come West to make 
her fortune. - She was willing to stay till 
she made it, even if it did take a couple 
of months. Bill thought probably it 
would take that long, anyway. He 
didn’t tell her he had been mining for 
twenty years, and hadn’t made it yet. 
That would have discouraged her. He 
merely grinned. 

They drove away past the flats, and 
up where “he timber grows big, and 
fine, and stately, and the farther they 
drove the more confidential she got 
and the more certain Bill was that she 
had quite a little to learn about the 
West. He tried to picture her in rub- 
ber boots holding the nozzle of a giant, 
but somehow it didn’t seem to work. 
sill didn’t have much faith in the 
Weekly Woman’s Advisor, at least, not 
as much as she had. 

Finally, when the sun was setting 
and they swung round a bend to the 
cabin on Number Three, standing there 
with its door closed and almost sur- 
rounded by big tamaracks, she seemed 
a little awed by the lonesomeness of it, 
and the only comforting thing he could 
offer was that his cabin was just “up 
the gulch a little farther.” Then she 
reciprocated by inviting him to come 
back down for dinner, and he, being 
polite, accepted. Besides, he was hun- 
gry. ; 

Esmerelda Brown for the next three 
or four days was quite busy, planting 
flower-seed she had brought with her, 
cleaning up the cabin because Banks 
hadn’t been a very good housekeeper, 
and attending to the papering of one 
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room with old newspapers. She found 
time, however, to come up to Bill’s 
claim each afternoon to study mining, 
and Bill always found time to return 
the visit in time to eat dinner. He 
seemed to like her cooking better than 
his own, and she appeared, in spite of 
her assertions that she wasn’t lone- 
some, to like to have company when the 
meal was over and the stars shining out 
and the day’s mining ended. 

Bill would light his pipe and sit at 
one end of the bench in front of the 
cabin with his feet stretched out, while 
she would sit at the other and tell him 
all about her home and what she wanted 
to do as soon as she had dug all the 
gold out of the ground; but as the 
days went on she didn’t seem quite so 
confident. 

When she first came up on the big 
bank above the cut and watched Bill 
swinging the nose of the hydraulic to- 
ward the face, or shifting the muck off 
bed-rock at the bottom, it seemed very 
fine. The swirling of the water and the 
ease with which he handled it appealed 
to her, as she sat down in a clump of 
wild daisies, but it gradually became 
borne in upon her that it wasn’t ex- 
actly woman’s work, although the ed- 
itor of the Advisor, in a soul-inspiring 
editorial, had counseled her readers to 
“Take their true places in the world.” 
She recalled, with some faintness, a 
poem in those same pages: 

Sisters, let us all be up and doing; 
Let us take our places in the mines. 
Let us show the hulking men-folk 
We are not behind the times. 


It had sounded rather inspiriting then 
when read at “The Woman’s Saturday 
Advancement Club,” but when put to 
the test its ringing turned to pitiable 


tinklings. She decided she would have 
t@ have help. 

So it was that one night she took 
Bill’s advice. He agreed to hire a man 
for her, let the man live at his cabin, 
and “kinder boss the job.” The hiring 
wasn’t easy, as men were scarce in those 
days in Mariposa—that is, men who 
would work for day-wages; but Bill 
hired an ancient miner whose chief 
claim to notice was that he complained 
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about most everything in sight, from 
the way the willows grew on the creek 
to his daily rheumatism. They called 
him “Doc,” because he had never 
been a doctor, but had taken more pat- 
ent medicines than any other man on 
the Big Divide, and titles don’t count 
much, after all, in hydraulicking. That 
latter part he understood, and in a 
few days more there might be heard 
each morning the mighty rush of well- 
directed waters on Number Three. 

Miss Esmerelda did learn one thing 
about mining, though. She knew how 
to clean up the sluices and treasure the 
gold that came in inviting yellow grains 
between the riffles. So, before long, 
affairs on Mariposa were prosperous 
and pleasant. 

There came a day, as before, when 
the stage came up with a jerk before 
the Palace Hotel, and as if in repetition, 
dumped out another woman who didn’t 
have much luggage and was not alone. 
She was accompanied by about the ugli- 
est brindle bulldog that ever came west 
of the Rockies. She stepped out with 


a self-confident air, glowered unabashed 
at the men who gaped at her, and said 
to the proprietor of the Palace: 


“Here, you! Hook onto them things 
and look lively! I’m Mrs. Mirandy 
Tibbets, and I’ve bought Number Three 
gold-mine on a river called the Mari- 
posy. Take them things inside till I 
find some one who ain’t too lazy to 
take me up to my property.” 

She was business, all right, and she 
knew woman’s rights and Mrs. Pink- 
ham from A to Z. She made folks step 
around lively, and, partly because he 
was afraid of her, and partly because 
he didn’t want to work, the landlord 
“sluffed her off’ on Jim Tipton. She 
started in to boss Jim from the minute 
she met him, but he wasn’t the kind 
to be bossed. He sized her up criti® 
ally, and decided, as he afterward said, 
that if she were “well halter-broke and 
taught not to tangle her picket-rope, 
she wouldn’t be a bad one to own.” 
So he called her down. 

“Look here, Mrs. Mirandy,” he said, 
with his soft drawl, “I don’t know noth- 
in’ about wimmen’s rights, nor none 
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of them things, so don’t give me none 
of your guff on that line. You ain’t 
got no soft snap buttin’ up agin’ you. 
There’s a woman a-workin’ Number 
Three now, an’ she says she owns it. 
Ef you’ve got the goods, it’s your’n. 
Ef you ain’t you’ve been bunked, an’ 
somebody’s peddled you a brick. Now, 
let’s git down to business.” 

That took her down some. She 
looked at Jim for a minute, as if she 
thought of sicking the dog on him, but 
he didn’t look the kind to be afraid. 
They stared into each other’s eyes for 
about a moment, and from then on she 
belonged to James Tipton. She was a 
widow, and understood men. After 
that they got on amicable terms, and it 
wasn’t very long until Jim was _ in- 
volved in all the trouble about Number 
Three. He pacified her as best he 
could, and told her that on the follow- 
ing day he would take her up to the 
claim and try to get the tangle straight- 
ened out. 

The sun was shining, the birds sing- 
ing, and everything bright and gay, 
when they came up to Number Three 
on the following morning, heard the 
boom of the hydraulic, and the singing 
notes of a woman’s voice. Doc was 
hard at work, grumbling to himself as 
usual, and Bill was. just coming down 
the trail when the visitors arrived. It 
all looked peaceful and very little like 
war. 

“Mornin’,” said Jim, after stopping 
his horses. 

“Mornin’,” answered Bill, coming to 
a halt and looking at them. He con- 
fessed after that he thought by the way 
Jim assumed proprietorship over the 
woman and the bulldog that he owned 
them both. 

Jim calmly climbed down from his 
buckboard, after throwing the reins to 
Mrs. Mirandy, and sauntered forward. 
The singing inside the cabin had 
stopped, and Esmerelda stood in the 
doorway, looking with wonderment on 
the meeting. 

“Bill,” began Jim, “there’s somethin’ 
crooked about this deal out here on 
Three. This here woman with me is 
Mrs. Mirandy Tibbets, and she’s got a 
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deed of sale for this mine. She’s come 
after it.” 

Bill stopped an instant, aghast. He 
recalled now that he had never seen 
any papers conveying the claim to Es- 
merelda, and suddenly it came over him 
strongly that he would hate to see her 
worsted in something on which she 
had set her heart and wherein she was 
happy. He knew that it was none of 
his business, but, somehow, after all, it 
seemed his fight. He would run a bluff 
for Esmerelda. 

“Oh, the girl that’s here’s got the pa- 
pers, all right, Jim,” he said. “She’s 
got*the papers. Besides, she’s told me 
all about it, an’ I know it’s on the 
square. There ain’t nobody got no 
rights to this claim but Esmerelda 
Brown.” 

Now, Jim Tipton was a man of 
strong opinions himself, and was of an 
inquiring turn of mind, needing to have 
proof for any assertion made with such 
confidence. The bluff didn’t work, and 
before Bill could interfere he had 
turned to Esmerelda and asked to see 
the papers. Esmerelda, being truthful, 
at once said the papers were in a safe- 
deposit vault back in Iowa. 

“Bill,” Jim said, “this ain’t my funer- 
al, but I reckon this girl ain’t got no 
papers, and Mrs. Tibbets has. So this 
here girl’s got to go.” 

Bill felt his hair raise. This was too 
much. First because he felt himself to 
be Esmereltla’s only champion, and, sec- 
ond, because Esmerelda’s word had 
been doubted, which was beyond en- 
durance. Big as he was, and, there- 
fore, according to the rules of size, 
good-natured, he flashed out, like a 
piece of fuse that has been overdried. 

“Got to go, has she? Well, not 
while I’m here, my bucko. She don’t 
go till I say so, an’ I ain’t done none 
so much talkin’ about it yet. I ain’t a- 
huntin’ trouble, but it’s a-goin’ to take 
an officer to show me why she’s got to 
git off Number Three.” 

He advanced’ as he talked, until he 
faced Jim, who stood his ground square- 
ly and unafraid. It’s probable the war 
would have broken out then had not 
Mrs. Mirandy, with good judgment, 
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swooped down on Jim, pinioned his 
arms, and called a halt. 

“Don’t pay no attention to him,” she 
said. “You just take me back to town 
where I can get at court, an’ I'll show 
him something. I'll have the law on 
him—that’s what I will.” 

And Jim, being under her arms, and 
a little surprised, and a little slow, al- 
lowed himself to be tolled off to the 
buckboard and back to camp. 

As the buckboard went wobbling off 
down the trail in a cloud of dust, Bill’s 
big fists relaxed, and he turned toward 
the weeping girl in the doorway. 

“Esmereldy,” he said, and his voice 
was husky, “it ain’t true, is it, that this 
woman beat you to it? You have got 
real papers, ain’t you? You didn’t let 
nobody skin you, did you? I ain’t 
wantin’ to do nothin’ that ain’t on the 
square. If you’ve got dockyments it’s 
all well and good; but if you ain’t, I’m 
ready to fight for you, anyhow, an’ if 
they clean you out they'll have to take 
me in, too.” 

And then he tried to comfort her 
while she sobbed against his shoulder 
and assured him that she had the pa- 
pers, and that if there was any mistake 
she didn’t know what it could be. 

That night Doc, swearing alternate- 
ly at his rheumatism, womanfolk in 
general, and his horse, rode to Burdick, 
where he sent a telegram East for the 
missing deeds. Then he whipped a 
somewhat coarse jester, who wanted to 
know how the “petticoat” was that 
“bossed the work on Mariposa.” 

Bill went to his cabin so full of 
trouble that he couldn’t sleep, and down 
in the camp Jim was entertained by 
Mrs. Tibbets until he was ready to die 
for her, if it came to a question of right 
and title. 

Two days’ armistice went by, Gis 
and Doc awaiting events and Jim puz- 
zling his head over the advice of law- 
yers, who always wanted a little further 
time to look into the case, and used 
Latin terms which he couldn’t under- 
stand. The next day he took a trip to 
his own claim, but instead of working, 
crawled up on the ridge to see what 
was doing on Mariposa. Everything 
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was as usual, the trees standing silent, 
the shadows crawling with regularity 
along the cafion wall, and the big giant 
down below ripping and tearing away 
at the earth. This last was too much. 
Jim hurried back across the divide and 
then down to the camp, where, on the 
following day, he expostulated with the 
lawyers. 

“T tell you,” he said, banging his fist 
on the nearest table, “this law game’s 
all right, but it ain’t the way to handle 
a feller or a woman, either, that’s 
jumped a claim.” 

“Easy, easy,” urged the lawyer. 

“Easy be damned! Cain’t you see 
they’re a-workin’ the mine all the time, 
and a-gettin’ out pay while you’re cad- 
gin’ around here and doin’ nothin’ ?” 

Then he tore madly out of the shanty, 
walked gloomily around the camp for 
a while, and decided to talk to his 
protegée. She had taken to tears by 
this time, and that strengthened his res- 
olution. He went to bed resolved that 


on the morrow he would end the law’s 
delay, conduct the affair according to 


his own code, and force a settlement. 

It was barely daylight when he rode 
up the Mariposa trail, followed by the 
brindle bulldog, which had adopted him 
as a master and seemed pleased with 
the new partnership. They came to 
the cut first and found Doc with the 
stream working. 

[t’s possible that there would have 
been an arbitration had not Doc been 
so peculiar. He pretended not to see 
Jim, but spotted the bulldog and 
switched the lever. There was one 
frightened yowl, and for one quick in- 
stant the air was filled with water and 
dog. The bull landed about fifty feet 
up the bank, caught his breath, tucked 
his tail between his legs, and made a 
speed record for the camp. 

ut, in the meantime, things were 
doing with Jim and Doc. 

Jim unlimbered a Colt’s of antique 
but trustworthy pattern, and his first 
shot brought Doc into the air sprawled 
out and quiet. The report had barely 
died away when there came another 
“Bang” from up the gulch, where Bill 
had appeared on the scene. Jim felt 
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his left arm go numb, and dropped to 
cover until he could see where the shot 
came from. Then the two combatants 
arose and blazed away at each other, 
but with bad aim because between them 
was a sheet of spraying water where 
the hydraulic was playing silvery sheets 
aimlessly into the air, heedless of the 
part it was taking in the little war. 

Jim soon realized that he had made 
one mistake, that of not coming pre- 
pared for a long-range duel with no 
other ammunition than the cartridges 
in his gun. As his last shot blazed out 
and he saw his antagonist still unhurt, 
he cursed his-luck and turned back dewn 
the trail, knowing that in a mere phys- 
ical contest he would be no match for 
that giant above, who was also hur- 
rying to his cabin for more cartridges. 
So the war ended that day, and Jim 
went under the camp surgeon’s care to 
wait until his wounded arm healed. 

Four days of waiting passed on Num- 
ber Three, in which time Bill carefully 
cleaned up his rifle each morning, and 
passed the day with Doc, who Was a 
trifle inconvenienced from the effects 
of the bullet which had glanced along 
his skull but had brought no more seri- 
ous injury. Then the mail came, bring- 
ing with it the missing deed for the 
property duly signed, attested and re- 
corded back in Iowa, and Bill felt great- 
er confidence. This was broken in upon 
by the sheriff. 

It was well along in the afternoon 
when the officer arrived with a posse 
sufficient to make it interesting for the 
most desperate man in the range, and 
by his side triumphantly rode Jim 
Tipton, with his arm in a sling. Bill 
grinned maliciously at this evidence of 
his marksmanship, and with a noncha- 
lant air chewed a pine-spill as the posse 
came to a halt in front of the cabin. 

“Bill,” the sheriff opened, “I think 
you’re on the wrong trail. I’ve come 
up here with the papers from the court, 
and if you want to see it I’ve got the 
deed givin’ this Number Three to the 
Widder Tibbets. Guess you’ll have to 
hike.” 

Bill’s expression of confidence waned, 
and he thought of his gun. 
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“Deeds, deeds,” he growled, in a sur- 
prised tone. “If you’ve got a deed, 
Hank, I'd like to see it. We’ve got 
one, too.” 

It was the officers’ turn to be sur- 
prised. They hesitated, dismounted, 
and held a confab wherein the two doc- 
uments were compared, and found to 
have been issued on the same date and 
recorded in two different places at the 
same hour. 

Matters were growing complicated. 
Jim and Bill had nothing to say, and 
the sheriff was puzzled. He looked at 
the two papers again, and softly swore 
at the agent who had sold the property 
twice for the same amounts of money, 
and with different sets of witnesses. It 
was too much for him. 

“T reckon there ain’t nothin’ to do 
but to take both these documents back 
to the court,” he finally said, “but I 
don’t think it’s a square deal for you 
to keep your giant’s a-workin’ on the 
bank, Bill, until it’s settled.” 

Bill was about to explain that there 
wasn’t any power on earth that he knew 
of that would keep him from turning 
on the stream each day as long as he 
bossed the mine for Esmerelda, but she 
herself, white, trembling, and wanting 
to avoid trouble, silenced him, and as- 
sured the sheriff the pipes should rest. 

Then the officers went away. 

It was up to the law now, the thing 
that took away property by means not 
understandable, and always left people 
poorer than when they started along its 
devious trails; but there was nothing 
else for it. The next day found the big 
miner in the camp, seeking legal advice 
for Esmerelda and burdened with fore- 
bodings and gloom. Like Jim, he felt 
himself hopelessly enmeshed as_ he 
turned homeward after his errand. 

It was dusk when Bill rode up to 
the cabin door on Number Three with 
the determination to break the news as 
gently as possible; and at about the 
same time Jim Tipton was explaining 
his forebodings to the widow in the 
camp below. 

Then came several days of waiting, 
with nearly every one in the camp ma- 
king bets as to which one of the con- 
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testants would win out at the next en- 
counter, and all expectant and argu- 
mentative. 

The result of this was that pretty 
nearly every man in Mariposa had ta- 
ken sides, and was ready if it came 
to a final settlement to enlist actively 
in the war. Sympathies were about 
evenly divided, and things were quiet at 
night because ,nearly all the partizans 
were busily engaged in the back ends 
of their cabins cleaning up their weap- 
ons. It promised to be warm. 

Both Jim and the widow had disap- 
peared from the rude public gaze, and 
were said to have gone to Burdick to 
consult other lawyers. Bill was re- 
ported to be tog busy nursing Doc and 
guarding Number Three to appear in’ 
the camp; and only the bulldog was 
left to howl dismally in an improvised 
kennel until his mistress should call for 
him. 

And in the meantime the lawyers 
were busy, and fussy, and important, 
most of them being very young men or 
very old men who had come to the West 
because their talents didn’t seem to be 
in demand elsewhere. 

The break came unexpectedly. A 
man on horseback, partizan of the Bill- 
Esmerelda faction, pulled up one after- 
noon in front’of Bill’s cabin and hailed. 
Bill came to the door and peered out, 
his fingers clutched on a rifle-barrel be- 
hind the door until he could recognize 
the character of reception awaiting 
him. 

“Bill,” the rider said, throwing one 
leg over the pommel of his saddle and 
dexterously rolling a cigarette, “Jim’s 
back from up at Burdick, but he ain’t 
got nothin’ to say. He jest naterally 
came in on the stage with that widder 
of his’n, acted grouchy as usual, and 
pulled out with her for his claim over 
on Goldpan.” 

“Yes?” said Bill, emerging from the 
door and looking disconsolately at his 
friend. 

“Thought I’d better come by an’ tell 
you, so’s you can keep on the lookout. 
No tellin’ what'll happen next, now 
them lawyers is fightin’.” 

“Lawyers fightin’ now ?” 
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“Yes, they’ve got into a row among 
’emselves, each one in the camp claim- 
in’ he saw you an’ Jim first. Three of 
‘em’s dissolved partnership and are 
fightin’ over which one the case belongs 
to.” 

“Humph! Yes?” 

“You see, Number Three’s a good 
piece of ground, an’ they kalkerlate 
there’s fat pickin’ comin’ in somewhere 
when it gits to trial.” 

“Thanks, pal.” And the door, shut 
with a bang. This was the limit. Bill 
walked up and down and thought out 
a solution which resulted in a trip to 
camp by the now-recovered Doc on the 
following morning. 

It was late on the following evening 
when Bill, contented and whistling, his 
mind made up, crashed through the 
brush on the hillside of Goldpan, and 
came cautiously down into the flat in 
front of Jim’s cabin. He was wise as 
to the frontier, and being on an errand 
of peace, came unarmed and ostenta- 
tiously whistling and swinging. his idle 
hands. 

Jim saw him, made a quick reach for 
his gun, and then slowly dropped his 
fingers away at the evident signs of 
amity. He advanced to meet his en- 
emy, and waited quietly for him to ap- 
proach within speaking-distance. 

“Hello, there, Jim,” said Bill, and, 
without waiting for a return of his sal- 
utation, continued: “I’ve got no shoot- 
in’-irons on my belt and no ill-will in 
my head. I’ve come to be friends with 
you, Jim, if you’ll let me.” 

Jim paused a moment and peered at 
him from under his heavy gray eye- 
brows, and then, as if satisfied, ex- 
tended his hand, which was tightly 
gripped. They stood awkwardly for a 
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moment, each waiting for words, and 
then Bill continued. 

“T come to tell you I don’t want the 
Number Three if I’ve got to fight for 
it. You can tell the widder she can 
have it. Esmereldy nor me ain’t goin’ 
to fight for it no more, and we don’t 
want to be bad friends with either you 
or Mrs. Tibbets.” 

A slow grin overspread Jim’s face. 
“The widder don’t want it, either, Bill, 
and I’m mighty glad you come over. 
Somebody was bunked by that pesky 
agent, but it don’t make no difference, 
nohow. Mrs. Tibbets got other things 
to think about now. We went up to 
Burdick and got married, and she don’t 
have to have Number Three so long’s 
I’ve got a pretty nice patch of ground 
myself.” 

“Hell!” said Bill. “That’s kind of 
the same as with me and Esmereldy. 
We had the parson over from the camp 
a couple of days ago, and we ain’t in 
a fightin’ mood none so’s you can no- 
tice.” 

Then they laughed together, slapped 
each other on the back, and forth- 
with proceeded to talk it over with 
Mirandy. 

That’s how the war on Mariposa 
ended. There are twe cabins on Num- 
ber Three now, and any night you 
ride by there you can see two fellows 
smoking peacefully on the same bench, 
partners in this claim and several others, 
while a big brindle bulldog sleeps 
around their feet or is wooled about by 
a very old man, who is taking a new 
cure for rheumatism and standing loy- 
ally by Esmereldy. 

And the lawyers? Well, they didn’t 
get the fees they expected and are the 
only enemies left. 


ae 
A WOMAN’S PRAYER 


SPARE me, O Lord, the crowded way, 
Life’s busy mart where men contend! 
For me the home, the tranquil day— 
A little sock to mend. 


KATHARINE LYNCH. 
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OVE him? Of course 
she loves him—any 
one but an absolute- 
ly blind bat of a man 
would have known.” 

“Well, then, there 
are a good many 
blind bats in the 
house at present.” 

“Yes, I should hope so, indeed. But 
they’re all men. The women know, of 
course.” 

“She’d better 
then.” 
“My dear boy, 
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you really are too 
foolish. He doesn’t love her. That’s 
the point. It seems as if he would never 
get over that miserable affair.” 

“What!” Lorrimer sat up in his chair, 
and began to show the first signs of un- 
feigned interest. “Do you mean that 
poor Lowndes girl? Why, my dear, 
there was no affair there; the girl died 
before he’d said a word.” 

“Ves, I know, but he was in love with 
her.” 

“Being in love doesn’t 
constitute an affair, Elaine. 
wonder, will you learn that.” 

‘A nice woman would think it did.” 

“And not a nasty man? Is that what 
you mean? All right—if she’s going to 
make unkind insinuations we'll just see 
that she isn’t nice and tidy for her pretty 
garden-party this afternoon.” 

Lorrimer seized his wife by the 
wrists, and pulled her down on her 
knees beside him. 

“Bob, you’re as bad as the children. 
Don't ruffle my hair, for goodness sake! 
It took me ages to get it right this 
morning. { shall have to get a wig 
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after all, I think. I'll have a red one, 
just the color of Aurora’s hair. No, 
but I really am worried about her, 
Bob.” 

“IT told you that she must get en- 
gaged to the man.” 

“And J told you that he doesn’t love 
her, silly.” 

“Oh, yes, so you did. But that 
doesn’t matter. He’d love her fast 
enough if he knew what loving her 
would be like. Why, a man who’s only 
been known to have been in love once 
in his life, and then only with a dead 
girl, would soon si 

“Oh, Bob, do stop—you are awful. 
What do you mean?” 

“Well, she died before she knew he 
loved her—before he knew, I believe 
It was only her dying that made him 
think that she was the one woman in 
the world, and all that kind of rot. Oh, 
he’d love Aurora all right if he were 
engaged to her. Now, if it was me I 
shouldn’t care about marrying him— 
but I suppose that doesn’t matter.” 

“Not very much, dear.” Mrs. Lor- 
rimer, staring fixedly at the carpet, was 
lost in a dream of Aurora’s future, and 
had failed to catch her husband’s words 
with completeness. At his shout of 
laughter she looked up and caught at 
his hand. 

“What did I say, Bob?” she anxious- 
ly urged him to reply. “Was it very 
amusing? Oh, do tell me! I never 
seem to say anything at all funny, and 
the women I have here are so brilliant 
and witty. Think of Mrs. Gaskin!” 

“T absolutely refuse to, in such hot 
weather. Only, Elaine, when you come 
to me for advice—by the way, I sup- 
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pose that ts what you came for—you 
might try, just try, not to go into a 
hazy dream, leaving me outside.” 

“You’re never outside my dreams, 
Bob—and I did come to ask your ad- 
vice.” 

“Then I meant exactly what I said. 
Aurora must get engaged to the man. 
You'll find he’ll be in love with her be- 
fore he’s had time to feel sorry that he’s 
entrapped. It’s quite an easy matter 
for a girl with any sort of brains to 
get engaged to a man nowadays. And 
once engaged, well—a few kisses do 
wonders.” 

“That’s simply coarse, Bob, and I 
sha’n’t listen to you any more.” 

Mrs. Lorrimer rose from the floor, 
helping herself up by her husband’s 
knees. : 

“And now, dear,” she said, “you shall 
have a quiet half-hour before the horrid 
lunch. That means that I am going to 
send the children in to you at once.” 
And she laughed at him over her shoul- 
ders as she went out of the room. 

“Wretch!” shouted Lorrimer after 
her. “I’m afraid she didn’t hear,” he 
added sadly to himself, and lazily 
stretched a hand for a book that lay on 
a neighboring chair. It was, of course, 
out of his reach. “It would be,” said 
Lorrimer. “But I didn’t really want it,” 
he murmured contentedly to himself, as 
he settled comfortably into his armchair 
and prepared for the quiet half-hour. 

Ten minutes later he was _ rudely 
awakened by the weight of a small, fat, 
hot body on his chest, and he also pres- 
ently became conscious of certain tweak- 
ing sensations at the back of his head. 
He put up a hand and caught a small, 
moist paw. 

“Horrible children!” he groaned, and 
roused himself to play “hide-and-seek” 
and “bears,” until the sound of the gong 
rescued him from the tenacious hands of 
Phil, aged five, and “the Lord,” very 
wonderful and popular, and aged three. 


When Mrs. Lorrimer left her hus- 
band she went up to Aurora’s room. She 
found the girl—a dazzling vision of red- 
gold hair and heliotrope muslin—before 
her looking-glass, putting the finishing 
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touches to what appeared to be an elab- 
orately finished toilet. 

Mrs. Lorrimer sighed as she sat down 
on the bed and looked at Aurora—to be 
as beautiful as that and yet not to have 
what one wanted! It seemed to Mrs. 
Lorrimer to be such a waste. Now, had 
Aurora been a plain girl, it would not 
have mattered so much that the man she 
loved did not love her. And yet one 
ought to be sorry for plain girls. Some- 
how, Mrs. Lorrimer felt that she would 
not have been nearly so worried if Au- 
rora had not been so beautiful. 

“Elaine, this is one of the days when 
my hair simply won’t do,” said Aurora, 
wildly pulling the pins out of the mass 
of hair at the back of her head, and 
dropping them on to the dressing-table. 

“It’s one of the days when mine 
wouldn’t, too,’ said Mrs. Lorrimer; 
“but yours looked quite nice. In fact, 
you looked rather more beautiful than 
usual.” 

“I can’t believe that you came up- 
stairs on such a warm day merely to 
tell me that. What is it? Everything’s 
all right, isn’t it?” . 

“Yes, I suppose so. Aurora”—Mrs. 
Lorrimer was moving about the room, 
obviously uneasy. taking down photo- 
graphs, looking at them with unseeing 
eyes, and putting them back if the 
wrong places. 

“Yes—what is it? 
something the matter. There now, my 
hair’s just as bad as ever! Oh, well, I 
shall leave it, and trust to my new mus- 
lin to carry me over to-day. Elaine, 
what on earth is the matter with you? 
You’ve seen all those photographs be- 
fore, and you’ve never shown the slight- 
est interest in them.” 

Aurora left the+looking-glass and 
went over to her cousin, took her 
strongly by the shoulders, and forced 
her down on the bed. 

“Now, then,” she said, “kindly tell 
me what you're up to.” 

Mrs. Lorrimer gave one glance at the 
face beside her, and suddenly the dif- 
ficulty she had felt in saying what was 
in her mind increased a thousandfold. 
After all, Aurora was distinctly an in- 
dependent person, and it was probable 
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that she would resent any interference 
from her cousin in a matter that was 
preeminently her own concern. 

“T want to talk about something that 
I think perhaps you’d rather I didn’t,” 
she said. “And that’s awkwardly put,” 
she added to herself. 

The girl looked up, half-surprised. 

“Have I been behaving badly?” she 
asked, with a laugh that rang a little 
oddly. 

“No, dear, you never do that.” Mrs. 
Lorrimer laid her hand on Aurora’s 
slim white one. “No—it’s about Chris- 
topher Lanning.” 

She watched for the flush in the girl’s 
cheek and was not disappointed. The 
flush died almost as soon as it came, 
and Aurora’s face changed; something 
a little bitter stole into it. 

“How did you know?” she asked 
gently; it did not even occur to her to 
try to fence. 

“My dear, you don’t suppose that I 
haven't seen that you’ve been unhappy 
for a long time. Your face is getting 
harder, you’re growing thinner, too. 
Naturally I looked for a cause, and it 
didn’t take very long to find it.” 

“Does any one else guess?” Aurora’s 
voice rose in anxiety. 

“No!” Mrs. Lorrimer lied eagerly; 
she must not let the girl know that half 
the women in the house were specula- 
ting about it, and the other half saw 
no reason to speculate. 

“No,” she went on, “it’s only because 
I know you so well that J knew. I 
want to help, Aurora.” 

“You always do, you dear. But I’m 
afraid there isn’t much help to be had 
in this sort of thing—one must just sit 
still and keep as quiet as possible. There 
isn’t anything else to be done if you 
come to think of it, is there?” 

She looked straight before her, and 
Mrs. Lorrimer saw again the bitter look 
creep about her mouth, and the face 
seemed to sharpen and become suddenly 
thin. Then, all at once she turned 
fiercely on her cousin. 

“It’s all the worse,” she said, “be- 
cause I do believe I could make him 
love me if—if—if I had the chance,” 
she ended feebly. 
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Mrs. Lorrimer gasped. Aurora’s 
words had so nearly voiced her own 
thoughts that for the moment she dared 
not trust herself to speak, lest she should 
say the wrong thing. But in a moment 
excitement got the better of discretion. 
She took Aurora’s hands and shook 
them gently. 

“Oh, do it—do it, Aurora. I know 
you could, dear, and it would be right 
—it isn’t as if you would be doing him 
any harm. You could make him happy 
—you know you could—I know you 
could, and———” Mrs. Lorrimer broke 
off suddenly, for it had been on the tip 
of her torfgue to say the fatal thing— 
that Bob knew, too. She congratulated 
herself hastily that she had stopped in 
time. 

“Oh, Aurora, if you were engaged to 
him!” 

For a moment the girl looked at her 
without speaking. Then: 

“T don’t know whether it would be 
fair,” she said slowly. “I don’t expect 
a nice girl would do that sort of 
thing.” 

In another minute her face had 
changed again. She got up, walked to 
the open window and stood silent, look- 
ing out on the bright garden. 

Mrs. Lorrimer sat very still, all her 
mind concentrated on one question— 
would Aurora do it? Her heart beat 
wildly, and she buried her hands in the 
soft eider-down beside her. She must 
not be the one to break the silence; 
above all, she must not urge Aurora 
any more. That she felt instinctively. 
If the thing was to be done Aurora must 
decide for herself, and as Mrs. Lorri- 
mer looked at the strong, lithe figure, 
framed in the ivy-clad window, she 
knew that the decision was being made. 

Suddenly Aurora turned and came 
across the room to her. Her mouth 
was set firmly, her chin was slightly 
projected, and her eyes were full of de- 
termination. 

“Perhaps I’m not a nice girl,” she 
said, and Mrs. Lorrimer noticed that 
she spoke quickly and her breath came 
in little gasps. “I don’t know, and I 
don’t think I care very much. I could 
make him happy—he’s not happy now, 
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any .one can see that. I’m not taking 
him from any one else, and I’m not a 
pauper. I’ve got enough money for my- 
self—more than he has, I think. There’s 
no reason in all the world why he 
shouldn’t come to me, and yet I can’t 
make him. Then why shouldn’t I go 
to him? I could make him happy. If 
I didn’t feel that with all my heart and 
soul I wouldn’t trick him into loving 
me. You do believe that, don’t you, 
Elaine?” 

The sudden little appeal in her voice 
touched Mrs. Lorrimer more than all 
her words, more even than the sharpen- 
ing of the features, the sli®ht bitter- 
ness about the mouth. She drew the 
girl down beside her on the bed. 

“Aurora, Aurora,” she whispered, “I 
know you're right. I’m sure of it, my 
dear. We know what you’re worth, 
and why shouldn’t he know it, too?” 

3ut Aurora’s mood had leaped from 
gravity to gaiety. She put her cousin 
from her almost roughly and jumped 
u 


p. 

“Oh, what idiots we are,” she 

laughed, and the laugh rang clear and 
& 5 5 

genuine, “talking about getting engaged 

to people without their knowing it, just 

as if it was the easiest thing in the 


world. Has it ever occurred to you 
to think how utterly impossible it would 
be? Come along down to lunch—and, 
oh, just look at my hair!” 

Mrs. Lorrimer looked at her narrow- 
ly, and it was with a light heart that 
she went down to lunch. 


Il. 


The Lorrimers were staying at their 
country house. For the whole of Au- 
gust Mrs. Lorrimer filled it with friends 
from town. Aurora was there, and 
Christopher Lanning, of course, but he 
was only invited for a few days, “be- 
cause,” said Mrs. Lorrimer, “you see 
so much of one another that you'll 
know each other inside out before you’re 
married. At present, Aurora still has 
depths that you’d never suspect, Kit. It’s 
really better to have something to dis- 
cover after marriage, even if it turns 
out to be something unpleasing. I don’t 
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mean that Aurora isn’t all that’s good 
and lovely, of course. I was speaking 
generally.” 

“Hello!” said her husband, strolling 
up and stopping beside her for a mo- 
ment. “Is Elaine speaking generally? 
When she does that, it always means 
that there’s something about one of her 
most intimate friends coming out. What 
is it, Elaine?” 

“There are times when I can’t under- 
stand why I ever married you, Bob.” 

“Me, too,” said Lorrimer. “Come on, 
Elaine, let’s give the kids a talking to. 
They’re growing up most uncontrolled. 
Really, I don’t see how a man’s ever to 
manage his children if his wife objects 
to the smallest gentle correction. If I 
were you, Lanning, I’d take Aurora out 
while I hang on to my wife. It’s im- 
possible to keep her away for more than 
half an hour, but I do my best.” 

The lovers turned to go. 

They were to be married early in the 
next month. 

“Married in September, you’re sure 
to remember,” Aurora had said when 
the day was being settled. 

“Remember what?’ Lanning had 
asked, catching her hands and holding 
them against his breast. 

“That you love me,” Aurora had 
laughed back at him. 

“And could I ever forget it?” 

“Ah, I’m so often afraid that you 
may,” she had said, and her eyes had 
grown dim with love as she took his 
hands and clasped them round her 
throat. The touch had set him on fire. 

So the matter was settled, and for 
the “Lorrimer week” Lanning was 
happy as he had never hoped to be. Au- 
rora was tender and elusive, by turns. 
Sometimes for a tvhole day she would 
hardly speak to him, would spend her 
time playing with the children on the 
beach or swinging them in the large, 
rickety old swing in the Lorrimers’ 
garden. 

On other days she would be with him 
nearly the whole time, would ride with 
him or walk with him, at one time would 
meet his love with answering affection, 
at the next would complain of his bad 
taste in the choice of a necktie, saying 
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things that piqued and almost wounded, 
and yet made him laugh in spite of 
himself, 

And through it all, he wondered at 
her love for him and his own good for- 
tune in winning her love. 

Aurora, too, had been happy; she 
had the power of putting unpleasant 
things behind her and not looking back 
at them. Then suddenly, quite sudden- 
ly, she sent one glance over her shoul- 
der and what she saw appalled her, so 
that she made up her mind only to look 
forward. She could not always forget 
what the backward glance had shown, 
and, as the week drew to a close, she 
knew that she must risk the loss of all 
that seemed most worth having. 
Thoughts rose and refused to be stifled, 
and she realized that she could not 
marry Christopher without letting him 
know that she had tricked him. 

Late one afternoon, toward the end of 
the week, she stood at her bedroom win- 
dow looking over the sea, and the wor- 
rying thought twisted itself in and out 
of her brain like some persistent little 
serpent. She still hesitated to tell all 
the trith, and knew her hesitation as 
weakness, worthy of infinite contempt. 
Yet the days of that August week had 
been so full of a new-found glory that 
the mere whisper of a less glorious fin- 
ish brought tears to her eyes. She 
blinked them away, and told herself 
calmly and decidedly that she was about 
to do a very foolish thing, that she knew 
that every girl told her lover unneces- 
sary, trivial acts as if they were vast 
crimes; that it was, after all, not only 
her happiness that she would be risk- 
ing, but also his. She loved his happi- 
ness so much, she so _ desperately 
wished it to live and grow, but she had 
a soul that was essentially straight. 

She looked up and caught sight of a 
lonely figure on the sands. It was 
Christopher—she would go to him and 
get her confession over, now, while he 
was alone and, she felt confident, think- 
ing with longing of her. Of course he 
would be a little hurt in his self-respect, 
but the wound would not be a deep or 
a lasting one, and when he understood 
how she had loved him, he would laugh 
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his rare laugh and take her in his arms. 
Ah, yes, it would surely be all right. 
How could it be otherwise with all the 
love there was between them? 

“IT loved him enough to lose my 
pride,” she said, “and he loves me as 
much as I loved him then—oh, more, ] 
believe.” 

Then she went out. As she walked 
toward her lover she found herself 
wishing with extraordinary fervor that 
he would not look up before she reached 
him. He was walking with his head 
down, his hands were clasped behind 
his back, and, by the set of his figure, 
she knew the expression of the face she 
could not yet see—the intensely solemn 
look he wore when he was not thinking 
of anything in particular, the eyebrows 
close-drawn, the mouth shut firmly, giv- 
ing him an appearance of strength to 
which he had but little right. 

He raised his head, and the smile, 
which had always had the power of ma- 
king Aurora feel suddenly glad to be 
alive, met her eyes. 

“T might have known you were com- 
ing,’ he said, “for five minutes ago I 
said to myself that I must go in and 
dress for dinner, and then I decided 
that I would give myself ten minutes 
more for something really nice to hap- 
pen in.” 

Aurora caught her breath. 
he had not smiled like that! 

“Christopher,” she said, and winced 
at the break in her voice. 

“And why not Kit? I only keep the 
whole of my name for friends,” said 
Lanning. “What is it, Aurora? Any- 
thing wrong? You haven’t come to 
tell me that you don’t think you can 
possibly manage to be ready for our 
wedding by the time for which it is ir- 
revocably fixed ?” 

Again the wonderful smile came to 
Aurora’s undoing. How silly she was, 
she told herself; why should she tell 
him anything about it? She tried hard 
to find a reason and could find none, ex- 
cept that there should be nothing be- 
tween them. The trite little phrase al- 
most made her laugh. As if there were 
not many things between every two hu- 
man beings, and must always be, so 


If only 
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long as all communication depends on 
that very imperfect instrument—human 
language. 

Then all at once, as she looked at the 
grave eyes and the smiling mouth of her 
lover, the struggle was dispelled, and 
she felt that it would be the simplest 
thing in the world to tell him. 

“Come and sit down on the beach, 
smiling baby,” she said. 

“T’m not a baby—I’m a real, live man, 
and nicer, ever so much nicer than any 
other man there is, am I not, dear?” 

She took no notice of the question, 
and it was repeated. Again she made 
no answer. 

“I’m being neglected,” he grumbled, 
“worse than neglected—positively ig- 
nored. Sit down, Aurora, this is the 
beach, though in your present state of 
unflattering absorption I suppose you 
don’t know the difference between 
beach and ‘sand, or even sea. You 
might have walked into the water, and 
I might have saved you—though that is 
unlikely—and you wouldn’t have even 
thanked me.” 


She sat down mechanically, and clasp- 
ing her hands round her knees, looked 
out to sea with sad eyes. 

For one moment Christopher stood 
beside her, looking down on the red- 
gold hair, which the evening sun made 
more red than gold; and now at last he 


realized that she was serious ; more seri- 
ous, indeed, than he had ever seen her. 
He let himself down at her side, and 
laid a long, brown hand over the two 
clasped ones. 

She turned immediately to meet his 
eyes. 

“Christopher,” she began, and again 
the use of his whole name troubled him 
oddly. 

“T want you to listen to something I 
have to say, and I want you to promise 
not to interrupt, but to let me get it 
over before you say a word.” 

He did not answer, but the clasp on 
her hand tightened, and she understood 
that he promised. 

“Do you remember the day we got 
engaged ?” 

He was surprised to find how com- 
pletely that day, and the days of mental 
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torture that followed it, had been swept 
from his mind. He remembered how he 
had paced his room for hours through 
the night, repeating one question: “My 
God! how can I get out of it?’ He 
remembered how there had seemed no 
answer, and how the memory made him 
laugh. 

“Don’t laugh, Christopher, it’s seri- 
ous—no, it isn’t, not very. Listen—I 
got engaged to you; you didn’t ask me.” 

Again he was surprised, this time a 
little unpleasantly. So she had known, 
he thought. And when had she known, 
and for how long? She must have found 
out from some carelessly dropped word 
of his, after the engagement had been 
announced. Suddenly Lanning saw 
how that knowledge would hurt a girl, 
and his hand tightened over hers. Most 
girls would have chucked him, he 
thought, on discovery of a mistake of 
that sort. He admired Aurora for hav- 
ing conquered the trivial personal pride 
that might have spoiled everything. 

She gathered comfort from the touch 
of his hand, and went on hurriedly: 

“You didn’t love me then, you see. I 
knew you would if—if we were en- 
gaged, so I tricked you. There now— 
it’s over!” 

She turned to him triumphantly, but 
the face she saw was not the face of the 
man she loved. He had taken his hand 
from hers as she finished her confes- 
sion, and now he stood up. Somehow, 
his height made Aurora feel smaller 
and meaner than she had ever felt be- 
fore, and she, too, rose and stood beside 
him. lis mouth was set in a hard, 
straight line—one could hardly believe 
that those thin lips had ever smiled in 
a way to make one glad—and when he 
spoke, the words seemed to drop from 
it and fall like heavy weights on Au- 
rora’s heart. 

“You tricked me? Really, I don’t un- 
derstand.’ 

“Christopher!” her voice was sharp 
with entreaty. ‘Don’t look at me like 
that. I had to do it. I knew I could 
make you love me if I took the thing into 
my own hands. I took it—I purposely 
misunderstood something you said. I 
mean, I pretended to misunderstand— 
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and we were engaged. Then I made 
you love me. Oh, you can’t deny that!” 

No, he couldn’t deny it—that was 
what hurt so keenly. 

She watched him with eager, appeal- 
ing eyes, waiting for a change in the 
hardness of his face. There was just 
a moment in which he hesitated. What 
did it matter, after all? He had her 
now, and what she said was true—he 
loved her. Then all his wounded pride 
and self-love rose to accuse her. 

“You knew,” he said deliberately, and 
with a cold emphasis of each word, “the 
power of contact, I presume. Most girls 
would have been ashamed to use that 
knowledge.” 

Aurora was stung. 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” she cried 
desperately ; “that isn’t everything—it is 
only a little part of it. I knew you bet- 
ter than you knew yourself. It is my 
character, my temperament that you 
love now—it is Me!” 

“You are very clever,” he sneered. It 
was a poor retort, but it was all that 
came to him. 


“It was my love of you that made me 


clever,” she said, disregarding the 
sneer. “I understood you, and I taught 
you to love. Oh, I know I’ve done a 
foolish thing, perhaps a shameful one. 
[ played the man’s part when you should 
have played it—I woke you to love as 
a man should wake a girl.” 

She was talking rapidly now, facing 
him while she spoke, and yet she did 
not notice how he smarted under her 
words. She wanted him to understand, 
and she did not see that the very truth 
of what she said was building up a 
strong wall between them. 

Christopher had held himself in care- 
ful control until now; but as the know!l- 
edge of that truth came to him he vol- 
untarily gave himself to all the cruelty 
that was raging in his heart. He knew 
only that he was being hurt, and the 
immediate thing seemed to be to hurt 
in return, 

“Since you have found your experi- 
ment so successful this time, I suppose 
you will try again. You might some 
day rise to such success in your efforts 
that they would attain their end—mar- 
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riage.” He was trying to keep his voice 
cold, but the heat of his anger crept 
into it. 

“Don’t be discouraged by one fail- 
ure,” he urged, “or perhaps I am not 
the first? I dare say you will find plenty 
of boys who have not learned how to 
love.” 

He left her then, for he knew that 
presently he would have lost entire con- 
trol of himself. Also, he was satisfied, 
with one glance at her face, of the full 
success of his sneers. 

Aurora stood quite still. She did not 
look at him as he crossed the warm 
stretch of sand and made for the house, 
but her eyes caught every detail of the 
things around her. How very, very 
blue the sea was this evening, she 
thought, and why had she never noticed 
the crystal in the pebbles? She must 
bring the children out to-morrow and 
show them the crystal stones—how they 
would love them! Children! Some- 
thing woke in Aurora’s heart, and 
things began to come slowly back. 
Christopher had just left her, he had 
gone to dress for dinner. Of course 
she must go in, too, or she would be 
late. 

Then, as she turned to the house, all 
that had happened rushed back into her 
mind. But it did not come bringing 
pain; she was curiously surprised at 
that. It was astonishing to find that 
one did not seem to care very much 
when everything that had seemed worth 
living for had suddenly vanished. She 
supposed Christopher would go back to 
town early in the morning. Then she 
could write to him, breaking off the en- 
gagement, and it would be said that Au- 
rora Mellerton had jilted poor Christo- 
pher Lanning—after such a long en- 
gagement, too! 

She laughed a short, hard laugh, and 
went in to dress for dinner. On her 
dressing-table she found a note; it ran: 

I am leaving early to-morrow. Until then, 
we must try to make things appear as they 
have hitherto appeared. 


She dressed mechanically, went into 
the night-nursery to kiss the children, 
and then went down to dinner. 
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To Christopher the meal was torture. 
The food he ate—and it was very little— 
seemed almost to choke him, and it cost 
him a conscious effort to answer any one 
who spoke to him. He tried to keep his 
eyes from Aurora’s face, and made a 
miserable failure of his attempt. He 
thought he had never seen her more 
beautiful; her glorious hair shone in the 
candle-light like a halo, her eyes 
sparkled, she seemed so thoroughly 
alive. Christopher looked at the other 
women round the table, and _ they 
seemed mere shadows. Aurora talked 
brilliantly, and at times sent across the 
table to him the glance which, during 
the last few months, he had learned to 
‘ expect and love. 

“How she can act!” he thought, and 
instantly hated himself for his own fee- 
ble incapacity. 

It was usual, after dinner, for the two 
to stroll up to the sea together, but 
when Mrs. Lorrimer told Aurora to put 
on a wrap the excuse was ready. 

“I’m not going out to-night,” she 
said, sending a dazzling smile to Chris- 
topher. “I feel far too sparkling and 
talkative. Christopher and I always 
lapse into a gloomy silence if we look 
at the sea together, don’t we, Kit?” 

He had no words to answer her, and 
she did not wait for them. 

“Play to us, Elaine,” she pleaded. 

“But I thought you were going to 
sparkle.” 

“T shall sparkle all the more brilliant- 
ly for the ‘Moonlight,’ ” she answered. 

Mrs. Lorrimer looked keenly at her 
for a moment, but the girl’s eyes were 
steady, and her cousin was disarmed. 

“Make yourselves comfortable, please, 
everybody,” said Mrs. Lorrimer, ‘and 
don’t feel obliged not to talk.” 

Aurora dropped into a low chair in 
a corner farthest from the light, and 
Christopher, after one outwardly care- 
less glance at her, took a chair on the 
other side of the room, and tried to ap- 
pear interested in a Bartolozzi print un- 
til the music should begin. There was a 
rustling of skirts and a creaking of 
chairs as people settled themselves into 
a comfortable silence. Then Mrs. Lor- 
rimer’s hands slid on to the keys, and 


the first slow notes of the Moonlight 
Sonata broke the quiet. 

Aurora clenched her hands, and the 
“alive” look left her eyes. She could 
always at will call up a certain scene 
when she heard that particular sonata. 
To-night the scene came unbidden, and 
refused to be dismissed. She saw a 
vast stretch of sand and a _ vaster 
stretch of sea—a sea that scarcely 
moved, but lapped lazily at its edge of 
sand—above it there shone a full moon 
whose reflection made a path of silver 
across those quiet waters. She saw a 
tall house, white in the moonlight, with 


,a terraced garden; and on the terrace 


she herself sat with one other. For the 
first time since her engagement she gave 
that other no name. 

“Can’t do the second to-night,” a 
voice from the piano broke into Au- 
rora’s dream, and Mrs. Lorrimer dashed 
triumphantly into the third movement. 

The sudden change of music sent the 
moon from Aurora’s land of dreams and 
left her in thick darkness, but it was 
not long before the music exercised its 
old spell over her, and all unwilling she 
found herself in another scene. There 
was still a moon, but this time there 
were horses waiting, saddled and 
bridled, on that moonlit terrace. She 
and the one other mounted and rode 
steadily, evenly, over the smooth sand. 
For a time they rode side by side; 
then Aurora’s horse sprang forward un- 
bidden, and dashed away ahead of the 
other. She heard his exclamation and 
knew -that he was following hard be- 
hind. The light was so bright that she 
could see his face plainly, and it seemed 
to her that she had seen his mouth set 
in just that grim line once before— 
when was it? Ah, she could not re- 
member. 

Then he caught up to her, and he 
turned the horses’ heads for home, and 
again they rode side by side, his hand 
on her bridle-rein. 

All at once her horse reared and 
plunged wildly forward, heading for 
the sea, and with a sudden glad reck- 
lessness she gave it full rein, until the 
water splashed around its fetlocks and 
she felt the. salt spray of the sea on 
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hands and face. She turned her head 
and saw that the one other still fol- 
lowed. Of a sudden an intense desire 
to outride him, to leave him far behind 
for once, took possession of her mind 
and mastered her. She struck her 
horse lightly with the whip, and it 
swerved from the water and made mad- 
ly for the house. This time she con- 
quered—the man following did not 
overtake her until her horse stood, quiv- 
ering, wet with spray and sweat, at the 
end of the terrace. 

The hand of the one other closed over 
hers on the reins, he leaned toward her 
—and again she gave him no name. 

She raised her head, and across the 
room she looked full into the eyes of 
Christopher. 

“There’s one of the children on the 
stairs,’ Mrs. Lorrimer broke the silence 
that always followed her playing. “I’ve 
waked him up!” 

Aurora rose quickly. 

“Tt’s Phil, I'll go to him,” she said, 
and was out of the room before any one 


could protest. 

Mrs. Lorrimer lowered her slight lit- 
tle figure into a chair. 

“Aurora can always comfort the chil- 


dren better than I can,” she said. 

And Christopher winced all over. 

Aurora did not sleep that night. Af- 
ter two restless hours in bed she got 
up, and until dawn sat at the window. 
There, elbows on the sill and chin in 
hands, she went over the past year in 
her thoughts, and it seemed to her, as 
she blushed in the darkness, that she 
had been more utterly shameless than 
she could have thought possible. 

Christopher was right—but he loved 
her. The eyes that had met hers unex- 
pectedly across the room had held love. 
Aurora knew that, and somewhat com- 
forted by the knowledge, she felt sud- 
denly sorry for Christopher. It must 
be rather bitter to love some one of 
whom one must always be ashamed. 
Well, he would go away and forget that 
he had*ever loved her ; then it would not 
hurt to be ashamed. 

Aurora’s head dropped onto her 
arms, and she slept the weary, cold 
sleep of those who lie awake till dawn. 
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Christopher, sleepless, too, wrestled 
with wounded pride and self-love, and 
through it all he felt Aurora’s hand in 
his, and the remembrance of her kisses 
set the blood hammering in his temples, 
so that for the time self seemed as noth- 
ing. 

When Aurora woke, land and sea 
were wrapped in a white mist, and only 
the tops of trees and farms were visible 
above it. There was no longer the 
keen agony of the night to be endured, 
but in its place she found a dull ache, 
almost harder to bear. It was impossi- 
ble to go back to bed, impossible even 
to stay in the room. She dressed and 
crept down the stairs, and as she drew 
the bolts of the door she glanced at the 
clock. 

“Five o'clock,” she said to herself. “I 
sha’n’t wake any one, and if I do they 
will only think I am the housemaid.” 

Once out in the mist and on the 
beach the agony returned. She kept her 
eyes wide open that the tears which 
smarted in them might not fall, and 
with her hands clenched at her sides she 
walked furiously ; in her mind one sen- 
tence desperately repeated itself: “TI 
must get away—away from everybody 
in the world.” 

She did not know how far she had 
gone when suddenly the desire to walk 
left her, and she found that the tears 
she had so rigidly kept back were roll- 
ing down her cheeks. She stumbled a 
little farther across the beach, and then 
fell face down on the stones. She gave 
up all attempt at restraint now, and 
great, gasping sobs shook and rent her. 
After a while she lay still, her head 
heavy on her crooked arm. 

Feeling of all kind seemed to have 
deserted her; she knew only that she 
wished to lie there, wrapped in a kind, 
white mist that would not allow the 
passer-by to see her. But the sun was 
high, and the mist—kinder than she 
knew—had left her visible to any one 
who might choose to pass that way. 

The sudden scrunch of pebbles under 
feet roused her from her stupor.. She 
raised her head, and a man in flannels 
leaped down the shelving beach and 
dropped at her side. 
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“Aurora! No, let me speak. Oh, Au- 
rora, I’ve had the devil of a night. Did 
you think I was the baby-fool I seemed 
yesterday evening? 1 couldn't see 
straight, dear, for a bit. The night 
taught me to see. I’ve had a lot to 
learn, I’m afraid. But listen”—his voice 
lowered suddenly and he spoke close 
to her ear—‘I think I’ve learned some 
of it. I didn’t know how to love, I 
didn’t know what love was even—and 
you taught me. You played the man’s 
part.” She shivered at the repetition of 
her own words. 

“Was it something to be ashamed 
of?” he went on quickly. “I don't 
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know. Anyway, I don’t care, and I have 
learned now. Let me be the man, Au- 
rora?” 

His arms closed round her, and Au- 
rora dropped her face into her hands 
and began to cry—not with the big, 
gasping sobs that hurt, but gently, 
weakly, with tears that healed the 
wounds of night and morning. 

“And why,” said Christopher, taking 
down the slim hands from the wet face, 
“why cry now?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said, and 
looking into his eyes she laughed a little. 
“T don’t know—only it is so nice to 
play the woman’s part again.” 
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THE YEAR 


LOVED untiring youth, I loved the strife 
Of my man’s metal beating to the ground 


The foe. 


I loved the passion in my life, 


The glare of glory, and the days of sound— 


I loved them all, my mate, but loving you 
I changed and grew. 


I love the Indian Summer’s tender tryst 
With Frost; the mountain trees melting away 
In banks of pale-empurpled amethyst— 
Since they all whisper “None of us can stay.” 
I love them so, dear Heart—ah, if you knew !— 
Because of you. 
Mary L. Brapvey. 











friends de- 

clared that she ought 

not to leave Wash- 

ington without seeing 

Mount Vernon, and 

so, as she was obliged 

to return to New 

York the next after- 

noon, we made up a 

little party for her last morning and 

spent an hour of never-to-be-forgotten 

bliss in that shrine to the domestic vir- 

tues, the home of Washington and his 
beloved “Patsey.” 

The formal box-bordered garden was 
blooming with spring flowers, the house, 
cheerful and open-doored, told its story 
of old-time hospitality; in front the 
lawn sloped abruptly from ‘the pillars 
of the portico to the Potomac at its 
feet, dancing in the May sunshine; it 
was a playground for lovers! 

Evie and I wandered to the tomb and 
then to still more sequestered walks, 
and, to make a long story short, I pro- 
posed and was accepted, and that is why 
we think of Mount Vernon with so 
much enthusiasm. Of course, we talked 
chiefly of love and of ourselves, but at 
last we had to speak of the practical 
outcome of our betrothal. 

“We cannot announce the engage- 
ment till you have met my family,” said 
Evie, who, though a young woman of 
almost thirty and of independent means, 
was living with her married sister, Mrs. 
Bayard. 

“T shall go to New York to-morrow,” 
I said heartily, “as long as you won’t 
let me go with you this afternoon. Do 
you think your sister will be humane 
enough to ask me to dinner?” 


Evie went bail for the hospitality of 
the Bayards. Jack and Nonie she 
called them, and suggested that I should 
present myself half an hour before din- 
ner, when she would be waiting for me 
in the drawing-room alone, and after a 
few minutes together we might join 
our host and hostess in the library, and 
I could make their acquaintance, and 
also that of my future niece and 
nephew—the most original and de- 
lightful of children ever known. 

“T am not at my best with children,” 
I confessed frankly. “They seem to me 
inconsequent and often terrifying—but 
I am sure I shall like the little Bay- 
ards.” 

“You cannot help liking them,” 
Evie confidently. “They are the most 
companionable creatures, and besides 
my sister has brought them up to have 
definite tastes and opinions, so that their 
characters are by no means  wishy- 
washy.” 

Even this panegyric failed to stir up 
any eagerness on my part to meet the 
Bayard children, but some men are 
made that way, without philoprogeni- 
tiveness. I am a shy person, peculiarly 
sensitive to the opinions of those around 
me, and I shrank from the ordeal of be- 
ing inspected. I did wish Evie had 
thought it proper for me to travel with 
her and her maid, so that I could have 
faced her family that very day while my 
courage was high. She was inexorable 
on that point, however, and we parted 
with the understanding that I was to 
follow her the next morning by the 
“Limited.” 

The plans of women are far from im- 
mutable. While I was breakfasting the 
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ensuing day, preparatory to my early 
start, | was summoned by my servant 
to the telephone. It was a long-distance 
call, he said, and I guessed who was at 
the other end of the wire. My heart 
thrilled to Evie’s voice, even though 
the instrument eliminated its sweetness 
and made it sound like Punchinello 
talking through a tin horn. 

But that was not the only change 
effected—every plan we had made the 
day before was rendered null and void. 
Just when I had reconciled myself to 
meeting the Bayards in their town 
house, Evie announced that I must fol- 
low them to the country. It appeared 
that. Mr. Bayard had been called away 
on business, and his wife, mindful of his 
comfort, was taking the opportunity to 
move the family to their summer quar- 
ters at Fashionville, where they had a 
fine place aniong the hills. 

She and Evie were starting by the 
morning train, but the children and 
nurses were to follow them at four 
o’clock that afternoon, and Mrs. Bay- 
ard begged that I would join the chil- 
dren in the railway-station on the New 
Jersey side, and come out with them to 
spend a few days. 

“IT am not sure that I can catch the 
four-o’clock train,’ I said gloomily, 
“and as I do not know the children, nor 
they me, how can I join them?” 

The truth is, I didn’t want to join 
them. I should have felt easier about 
joining the crazy King Annam. But 
Evie didn’t guess my distress; not be- 
ing at all shy herself, she never suffers 
from self-consciousness — never im- 
agines that people are staring at her or 
finding her slightly ridiculous. But 
then how could they find her anything 
but lovely? 

Her voice pleaded with me: “Please 
don’t miss the train; I couldn’t bear the 
disappointment, and, Willy”—she had 
never called me “Willy” before !—“try 
to guess which the children are, for 
Nonie would be happier if they had a 
grown-up with them as well as the 
nurses.” 

“Very well,” I agreed, but my spirit 
fainted. 

All through that monotonous journey 
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from the Potomac to the Hudson the 
thought of those Bayard children hung 


over me like a pall. I have few near 
relatives — none with nurseries — but 
from time to time I have been intro- 
duced to the offspring of my intimate 
friends, and have observed the manners 
of the young to be either familiar or 
contemptuous, and strangely apt to 
make one play the fool. I found myself 
devising plans by which I could slip 
past my prospective niece and nephew, 
and, unnoticed, hide in the smoking-car, 
till we reached Fashionville. How little 
I suspected what was before me! 

The Washington train was on time, 
and I transferred myself and my trunk 
to an adjacent ferry that carried me 
back across the river to the railway-sta- 
tion where I was to meet the children. 
As I gained the interior of the waiting- 
room—an insignificant alien in the 
crowd of homeward-bound Jerseyites— 
my eyes fell upon a party herded in the 
very center, an island in the streaming 
tide of passengers. A portly middle- 
aged female mothered the group, which 
was made up of two children, a nursery- 
maid, a parrot, a canary-bird, a Dalma- 
tian puppy and a basket containing 
something furry. Instinctively I guessed 
them to be the Bayards. 

I stepped behind a pillar while I se- 
lected some change from my pocket with 
which to buy the evening papers tempt- 
ingly displayed in the window of the 
news-stand close at hand, and in my 
heart I hoped the party might move on. 

They did. I witnessed their start. A 
man—probably a young house-servant 
—came from the direction of the train, 
assumed charge of the spotted pup and 
two valises, and off they all trooped. 

Seeing them well under way, I came 
from behind the pillar and approached 
the newsman, but bless vou, how those 
fellows scent a stranger! I nearly had 
a first edition palmed off upon me in- 
stead of the fourth, and was just bera- 
ting the man for the swindle when I felt 
my coat sharply tweaked, and, looking 
down, saw the most insolently beautiful 
scrap of femininity that can be: imag- 
ined, invoking my attention. In a flash 
I remembered her as one of the group, 




















and guessed that my fate was upon 
me. 

I am not good at discovering resem- 
blances, but I tried to detect a likeness 
to Evie, and had to admit that she was 


handsomer. Her forehead was low and 
straight, her eyebrows delicately 


marked, the eyes themselves gray and 
half-veiled, as if she scorned to open 
them wide; her nose small and haughty, 
her lips exquisite, impudent and firm. 
The hair curled in masses, and was 
dark with reddish lights. She must 
have been ten, but she was dressed in 
ankle-ties and short socks, showing her 
bare legs, a white dress and a babyish 
hat, so that the infantile character of 
her costume made her self-possession 
c alarming. 

“Are you the gentleman mother is 
expecting?” she asked. 

1 almost said through sheer 
embarrassment, but her eyes compelled 
truth. 

“I am,” I admitted, trying to make 
my tone playful, while my heart sank, 
“and I suppose you are——” 

Bless my soul! I had forgotten to 
ask Evie the children’s names. I looked 
at her helplessly. 

“I’m Hermione,” she said simply. 

“Of course,” I said to myself, “her 
mother is called Nonie—probably a 
contraction of Hermione, and they give 
the child the full name.” 

“How did you know me?” I asked 
aloud. ; 

“I wasn’t sure,” she answered, “but 
mother said she thought that one of 
your eyes was much higher than the 
other, and I noticed it when you got 
angry with the newsboy. It’s a pity, 
for you can never have it fixed.” 

Could Evie have told Mrs. Bayard 
such a thing about my eyes? I didn’t 
think it was true; it nettled me—made 
me feel all stirred up and uncomforta- 
ble. I never posed as a handsome man, 
but, on the other hand, I never- sup- 
posed I had any marked physical de- 
fects. 

Suddenly I remembered that Evie 
had a photograph of me; perhaps the 
eyes were rather queer. Yes, that was 
it! She had probably shown it to Mrs. 
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Bayard, who had made an indiscreet 
comment before the child. I felt hap- 
pier. 

“Had we not better ge: in the train?” 
I suggested, rolling up my papers. 

But Hermione glanced at the station 
clock, and stood quite still. 

“There’s plenty of time,” she re- 
marked. “Let us wait till Samuel and 
the servants are settled. People stare 
so at Samuel’s pets that I hate to travel 
with him! That new footman—his 
name is. Charles—said we were ‘a regu- 
lar circus.’ I don’t think he ought to 
have said it, and when I tell mother she 
may dismiss him; but it is true all the 
same, and I think it is awful the way 
Samuel is allowed to cart all those ani- 
mals out of town with him.” 

“Does he own the Dalmatian?’ I 
asked. 

[ was simply making conversation ; 
and the question seemed inoffensive, but 
it nearly paralyzed Hermione with a 
sense of my ignorance. We were saun- 
tering toward the train, and once more 
she stood rooted to the spot. 

“Didn’t you know he was afraid of 
dogs?” she exclaimed in fine scorn. “I 
hope you think that’s manly in a boy 
of four! Of course he doesn’t own the 
puppy—it’s mine.” 

I waived the question of Samuel’s 
courage, and hastened toward an ordi- 
nary coach marked “Fashionville,” feel- 
ing sure so heterogeneous a party would 
not have found lodgment in the parlor- 
car we had just passed. 

“T shall hand you over to your maid, 
Miss Hermione,” I said, “and then I 
shall try to get a seat in the parlor-car.”’ 

“There isn’t any,” she declared con- 
clusively. “There is a club-car—father 
belongs and they play bridge in it; but 
you wouldn’t be let in.” 

[ felt my insignificance more and more 
as the minutes rolled. My photograph 
had evidently advertised me as a person 
with features out of plumb, my igno- 
rance of Samuel’s idiosyncrasies marked 
me as a mere outsider—indeed, I should 
have stood higher in the young lady’s 
estimation had I confessed to never 
having heard of Christopher Columbus 
or the death of Queen Victoria, and now 
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the desire to intrude into the privacy 
of a club-car filled up the measure of 
my imbecility. I longed to take refuge 
in the smoking-car, but then for Evie’s 
sake I wanted to commend myself to 
Mrs. Bayard, and Hermione’s hint of 
an unfavorable report in regard to the 
new footman had not been lost upon 
me. What might she not say of me if 
I deserted her so early in the trip? She 
was so desperately, so uncannily, acute! 
Once more I resigned myself to my 
fate. 

We entered the twilight of an ordi- 
nary passenger-car, and found the 
others comfortably installed. The head 
nurse and Samuel occupied one seat, 
with the basket of live stock between 
them. The younger nurse, a pretty, 
vacant-looking girl, fresh from Ireland, 
sat directly across the aisle, with the 
parrot’s cage beside her and the ca- 
nary’s in her lap; while behind her was 
Charles, the footman, with the valises. 
The only vacant seat was in front of 
the nurse-maid and birds, and I reso- 
lutely stood in it, while I gave Hermione 
a choice. 

“T am going to read the papers,” I an- 
nounced. “Do you wish to sit with me 
or with your maid?” 

The papers seemed to discourage any 
idea of sociability, so she promptly de- 
cided in favor of the maid. 

“T shall sit with you, Sarah,” she 
said. “Put the parrot beside this gentle- 
man.” 

Fool—fool that I was! I should a 
thousand times rather have had Her- 
mione than the parrot; indeed, I said so 
plainly, but she was already seated, and 
declared that when once’ settled she 
never changed, and, besides, she wanted 
Sarah to finish a story she had begun 
in the carriage about a ghost that wailed 
on the top of a hill near her mother’s 
cottage in Ireland. 

I saw that argument was useless, so 
I put the parrot next to the aisle as a 
barrier against other passengers, and 
sat by the window, directly in front of 
Hermione. She leaned forward to put 
one question before the story began. 

“T had to say ‘this gentleman’ to 
Sarah because I forgot your name, 
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though I think mother told me. What 


is it?” 

“Mr. Esmond,” I suggested in a low 
tone. 

“Why do you speak so softly?” she 
complained. “There is nothing to be 
ashamed of.” 

I didn’t answer, and read the paper 
till we rushed into the tunnel. 

Every west-bound Jerseyite knows a 
tunnel awaits him within three minutes 
of starting, but I, being a stranger, was 
unprepared for the sudden plunge into 
night, and I did not seem to be alone 
in my astonishment, for, from the seat 
behind me, came first a low wail and 
then a piercing scream. 

The scream excited the parrot to 
frenzied emulation, so that screech af- 
ter screech rent the air, and by the dim 
gaslight I could see every head in the 
car turned toward me with suspicion 
plainly written on each countenance. I 
don’t know what they suspected me of 
doing—strange things have happened in 
railroad-trains, as we all know; but | 
was evidently considered the author of 
the disturbance, and my mortification 
was extreme. I also experienced a con- 
suming rage against that idiot, Sarah. 

As we emerged from semidarkness 
into the light of day I saw the silly 
creature was hiding her face in her 
handkerchief, while her rival in folly, 
the parrot, was swinging by one foot 
from the top of his cage, head down- 
ward, and calling hoarsely: “Sarah! 
Sarah !” 

“What is the matter?’ I.said sternly 
to the woman. “You should not scream 
like that in a public conveyance.” 

Personal annoyance made me severe, 
but the girl’s meek answer disarmed 
me. 

“T never seen one of them dark places 
before, sir. I’m sorry I let out a 
scream.” 

Well, well, the tunnel had come upon 
us unexpectedly. I had been unpre- 
pared for it myself, and I was about to 
accept Sarah’s excuse with a word of 
good advice as to her future conduct 
when Hermione interposed. 

“What a horrid fib, Sarah!” she ex- 
claimed. “Don’t you believe her, Mr. 
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Esmond. She wasn’t frightened a bit. 
At first she was just doing the ghost’s 
wail for me, and then Charles pinched 
her! You know you did, Charles,” she 
went on, fixing the footman with an ac- 
cusative eye, “and she screamed in that 
awful way. I don’t think it is nice in 
Charles to pinch the women, and mother 
won't, either, when I tell her.” 

All this was delivered in a high, shrill 
treble that penetrated to the ends of the 
car, and turned the guilty Charles ma- 
hogany color, while I, feeling myself 
publicly exonerated, could afford to be 
generous. I therefore tried to divert 
Hermione’s attention from her victims 
by asking her whether the parrot always 
traveled in that inverted position, hung 
by “one claw? She weighed the ques- 
tion; indeed, as she seemed always 
called upon to pronounce judgment, 
this deliberation was praiseworthy. 

“T fancy he is not well,’ she said 
finally. “We haven’t had the right kind 
of seeds for him in nearly a week, and 
he has eaten too much fruit. He 
fainted this morning, and Sarah had to 
take him out of his cage and warm him 
by the kitchen fire. He likes Sarah.” 

“Sarah!” came feebly from the cage, 
attended by a convulsive movement of 
his feathers. 

“T hope he isn’t going to faint again,” 
broke from me in alarm. 

Hermione stood up and rested her 
arms on the back of my seat in order to 
bring closer observation to bear upon 
the parrot’s condition. Thank Heaven, 
her diagnosis was treated as a secret be- 
tween her and me. Removing her arms 
from the back of the seat, she clasped 
them round my neck, and with her lips 
so close against my ear that they tickled 
me, she whispered: 

“T can’t tell it out loud because moth- 
er says it isn’t nice to talk about, but I 
can spell it—he is going to be s-e-a- 
s-i-c-k!””, And oh! dear me! dear me! 
she had hardly finished the horrid 
prophecy when he was! 

Forbearance ceased to be a virtue. I 
had reached the limit of my endurance, 
even as a prospective uncle. Calling to 
Hermione that I was going to smoke, I 
dashed into the forward car with a pre- 
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cipitation that almost produced a panic 
among its occupants, for they looked at 
the bell-rope, and then at me, as if they 
thought I had at least been carried past 
my station. But finally, seeing that I 
lit a cigar in a sane and tranquil man- 
ner, they lost interest and left me to re- 
cover my nerves unnoticed. 

Tobacco is soothing, and at the end 
of half an hour I was a little ashamed 
of my irritation with the parrot, and 
determined to return to the children 
without more delay. I also remembered 
with contrition that I had hardly spoken 
to Samuel; a blue-eyed child of most 
engaging expression, and a_ favorite 
with every one—conductor, train-hands, 
servants. I made up my mind to invite 
him to sit with me, and dazzle him with 
stories of what I did when I was a little 
boy. 

Full of the amiable project, I hurried 
back to the car, and found things had 
become very peaceful during my ab- 
sence. Hermione had possessed herself 
of a discarded newspaper and was ab- 
sorbed in the details of a murder trial— 
a species of literature I felt sure was 
tabooed to her at home. The nursery- 
maid and the footman were chatting as 
pleasantly as if he had never pinched 
her in the tunnel, and the parrot sat 
firmly on his perch and called the cat. 

I was unable, however, to carry out my 
plans in regard to Samuel, because that 
young gentleman was fast asleep, curled 
up on the seat with his head in nurse’s 
lap. In order to convenience him, the 
basket—which I was soon to learn held 
his pet cat, Skiddoo—had been shifted 
to my vacant seat across the aisle, and 
the space for my accommodation pro- 
portionately curtailed. Hermione nod- 
ded, to acknowledge my return. 

“T suppose we are almost at Fashion- 
ville,” I observed. “I didn’t know I had 
been so long in the smoking-car.” 

She answered the clauses of my sen- 
tence categorically. 

“Two more stations. 
fully of tobacco.” 

I was wondering whether the smell 
would wear away before we reached 
Fashionville or whether I should be 
equally obnoxious in the nostrils of 


You smell aw- 
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Mrs. Bayard, when counsel once more 
reached me from the rear seat. 

“You had better hold the cat,” she 
said. “There isn’t room for three of 
you in a row.” 

“Three of us” being the cat, the par- 
rot and me! 

“Then the cat must make way,” I 
said facetiously, giving the basket a 
push; but whether I pushed too hard, 
or whether Skiddoo overbalanced her 
equilibrium by turning round I cannot 
tell. All I know is that the basket trem- 
bled for a moment on the edge of the 
cushion and fell to the floor to the mu- 
sic of an agonized miau. 

“There, you've killed the cat!” cried 
Hermione, bustling from her seat to 
mine. “It is lucky Samuel’s asleep, or 
he’d scream himself into fits,” she added, 
depositing the parrot’s cage in the mid- 
dle of the car aisle, and assisting me to 
lift the basket. 

It was a dead weight, and an ominous 
silence reigned. 

“I’m afraid she’s dying,” said Her- 
mione, dragging at the cords that se- 
cured the lid of the basket. “We must 
give her air!” 

“Nonsense!” I said shortly. “It takes 
more than that to kill a cat.” 

She didn’t answer; indeed, she was 
too dignified to contest points, but she 
went on undoing the fastenings while 
she fixed the blame. 

“You ought to have held the cat 
when I told you, Mr. Esmond, and then 
this wouldn’t have happened. Samuel 
will be perfectly furious, and I know 
he'll tell mother.” 

“Mother” was becoming an avenging 
fury in my imagination, a Megera with 
beetling brows and thin, cruel lips. 
Rather than face her I began to think 
seriously of remaining in the train when 
we reached our destination. Evie would 
understand and forgive. 

We were slowing for our last stop be- 
fore Fashionville, a place called Squash- 
town, when my meditations were inter- 
rupted by a grunt of satisfaction from 
Hermione. 

“T believe she is all right,” she de- 
clared, holding a wild-eyed tabby-cat 





firmly against her person, while she 
passed an investigating hand down its 
legs, much as one would examine the 
pasterns of a valuable horse. “But how 
shall we get her back in the basket 
when she is so nervous? You fright- 
ened her awfully when you threw her 
on the floor. Hold her a minute, please, 
while I get the lid just in place to shut 
quickly.” 

Now, I hate cats, and this one looked 
to me peculiarly vixenish. I tried to 
interpose a newspaper between the crea- 
ture and my lap, but the young lady was 
too quick for me; before I could fetch 
breath to refuse, the mass of fur and 
spite was popped on my knees, and 
twenty pin-points sunk deep in my flesh. 

“Stop it, you beast!” I cried, fetch- 
ing Skiddoo a gentle crack over the 
side of the head, and then things began 
to happen! 

Before I could catch her the cat 
sprang from my lap, and, with her tail 
the size of a fox’s, leaped over the par- 
rot’s cage and reached the door of the 
car just as the brakeman threw it open, 
and the train came to a_ standstill. 
Across the platform, through the little 
booth of a station, out on the other side, 
up a country road, I saw her streaming 
like a hunted hare, while Hermione set 
up a series of shrieks that brought most 
of the passengers to their feet and 
waked Samuel from his brief repose. 

“Go after her, somebody!” com- 
manded my young lady, stamping her 
feet. “Quick, Charles! She’s up that 
road. No, I mean you, Sarah—Skiddoo 
hates men!” 

But as she was too late to recall 
Charles all she accomplished was to 
send Sarah after him, while the con- 
ductor, culpably indifferent to the loss 
we had sustained, gave the signal to go 
ahead, and on we rushed to Fashion- 
ville, minus three of our party. 

The head nurse was furious, but be- 
ing a person of some experience, she 
abstained from direct reproach, though 
she looked at me with an expression 
of resentful contempt that made me 
wretched. Samuel was now awake and 
fully alive to his bereavement; indeed, 
the first burst of fury was over, and he 
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had settled down into deep, guttural 
sobbings to the refrain: 

“T want my cat—I want my cat!” 

Nurse cuddled him to her ample 
bosom, saying, with spiteful sympathy: 
“Of course you do, my lamb.” And 
then her anger demanding some vent, 
she turned upon Hermione. 

“You had a right to let that basket 
alone!” she snapped petulantly. 

Hermione took no notice, but she 
must have heard, for she explained her 
conduct to me. 

“Mother doesn’t like me to argue 
with servants,” she observed, quite as if 
the woman had no ears. “She says it 
is undignified ; but, of course, Mr. Es- 
mond, if nurse does make trouble you 
will be honorable enough to tell mother 
it was all your fault. She hates un- 
kindness to animals.” 

I hadn’t the spirit to answer, much 
less to defend myself. Why, oh! why 
had I come? From the first, instinct 
had warned me against those children. 

The engine whistled; we were near- 
ing Fashionville. Hermione detached 
her executive mind from the late disas- 
ter and concentrated her faculties upon 
housekeeping with the hand-luggage. 

“Let me see,” she said, counting the 
items. “Nurse can manage one valise, 
and Samuel and you, Mr. Esmond, can 
take the other and the parrot; that 
leaves the canary and Skiddoo’s empty 
basket for me. You see, I am not very 
strong, and mother wouldn't like me to 
carry very heavy things. Of course, 
there will be the puppy to be fetched 
from the baggage-car, but maybe the 
baggage-master will attend to that. It 
is horrid having to travel without serv- 
ants, isn’t it? I’m afraid mother will 
be awfully annoyed. I'd tell her at once 
if I were you—things always get worse 
if you conceal them.” 

This last advice had a Sunday-school 
flavor hard to bear, but I was too 
crushed for resentment, and each as- 
sumed the burdens allotted to us in si- 
lence, broken only by the parrot’s open 
regrets for Sarah. 

\lmost before I realized it we were 
safely out on the platform, and the 
spotted pup—released from durance— 
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was bounding toward us, dragging a 
porter at the other end of his leash. 
Hermione signified that he was to be 
given to me. 

“You had better take him,” she ad- 
vised. “He might break away from me 
and get run over, now that he’s so 
wild.” 

I set down the valise and parrot, re- 
ceived the dog’s leash, and had just re- 
sumed my burdens—plus the puppy— 
when she checked me. 

“Father always gives people money 
when they do things for him,” she whis- 
pered. So I set down the parrot and 
fumbled for change. 

3y this time Samuel and his nurse 
had disappeared round the end of the 
station—an imposing building whose 
grandeur marked the wealth and im- 
portance of Fashionville, but as there 
were innumerable automobiles and car- 
riages waiting I presumed they had 
found asylum in one of them. I was 
just opening my lips to ask Hermione 
to point out the family conveyance when 
she also disappeared with a cry of: 
“There’s mother!” 

The puppy had wound me up in his 
leash by making circles round me, so 
that I was powerless to follow, and 
while I was still busy disengaging my 
legs, Hermione rushed back. 

“Mother says,” she began, almost be- 
fore she was within shouting distance, 
“that you are to telephone at once to 
Squashtown to inquire whether Sarah 
and Charles have got Samuel’s cat, and 
to tell them that she will go for them 
in a few minutes in the auto, so they 
must wait till she comes.” 

I resented the incivility of the com- 
mand, but reflected that it might easily 
have been shorn of amenities in trans- 
mission through Hermione, who always 
felt that truth—like good wine—“needs 
no bush,” and so I meekly obeyed. 

It took some minutes to get Squash- 
town on the telephone, and a still longer 
time to ring up its station-master, and 
I stood holding the receiver with one 
hand, while with the other I endeay- 
ored to restrain the impatience of the 
puppy. To add to my discomfort the 
parrot, whom I had set down beside me, 
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was yelling, “Hello, Central!” with 
maddening vehemence, till I could have 
wrung his neck. 

I found entertainment, however, by 
gazing through the plate-glass win- 
dows at the busy scene outside. A large 
automobile—a very Noah’s ark in size 
—was snorting beside the platform, and 
in it Hermione was stowing away vari- 
ous packages and bags and _ baskets, 
while a hard-featured lady was listen- 
ing to a voluble recital from nurse of 
the events of the trip—or so I guessed 
from her gestures. 

The puppy was becoming more than 
a handful, to use a vulgarism—and I 
was losing all patience with the Squash- 
town central when my attention was 
once more diverted by two childish 
faces peering in at the window—charm- 
ing, high-bred little faces; a boy’s anda 
girl’s—who seemed to smile a welcome 
to me, and yet to hesitate with a kind 
of shy reserve. The next moment the 
boy was at my side, stretching out his 
hand for the puppy’s strap, and saying 
pleasantly : 

“Can’t I hold him for you?” 

He looked so capable, so graciously 
aware of the discomforts of my posi- 
tion, that I accepted his offer with grati- 
tude and resigned the dog to his care 
with a heartfelt “thank you”; but be- 
fore I could ask any questions the 
Squashtown station-master announced 
himself in my ear, and I had to focus 
my interest on the fate of the cat. 

She had been found! Well, that was 
good news—perhaps my luck was im- 
proving! The man had lent the serv- 
ants a basket for Skiddoo; they would 
wait for the automobile at the railway- 
station. The mischief was repaired. 

I turned once more to thank my little 
friend, but found only Hermione, who 
had assumed charge of the puppy and 
was urging me to hurry. 

“Mother says to come—she can’t wait 
any longer!” cried the young lady, ma- 
king off with the dog. 

I followed at the best of my speed, 
and handing the parrot and valise to 
the chauffeur, pulled off my hat to the 
cross lady who had acknowledged my 
arrival by a resentful bow. 
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“It was very kind of you to ask me 
to Fashionville,” I said, trying to keep 
my temper for Evie’s sake, “and I can 
only regret the poor care I have taken 
of your children and animals. The next 
time you allow me to do anything for 
you, I hope I shall acquit myself more 
creditably.” 

“Ts the cat found?” she said sharply. 

“It is,’ I replied, “and waiting your 
orders.” 

“Pray get in, then,” was the answer. 
“You know I expected you by the 
earlier train with Mr. Brown, but for- 
tunately I brought the large automobile, 
so that I have room for you.” 

Did she take me for the footman? 
Hermione had said he was new. To 
clear up this point, I said distinctly: 

“Your footman and maid are at the 
Squashtown station, and the cat has 
been put in a basket.” 

She evinced no surprise, so 
couldn’t have taken me for the 
man. 

“It is vexatious having to go back 
for them,” she said querulously; “but 
it cannot be helped now. Please get in, 
Mr. Redmond.” 

“Esmond,” I corrected. 

She stared. 

“Are you not the tutor I am expect- 
ing for my eldest son?” she asked. 

“T am not so privileged,” I answered, 
with polite sarcasm, and then grew 
amiable as I realized this was not Evie’s 
sister. “I think it is a double case of 
mistaken identity—I am looking for 
Mrs. Bayard.” 

“TI saw their carriage in the village,” 
she said coldly. “I am Mrs. Brown. 
We might as well start as long as you 
are not the person I am expecting.” 

I made her my most distinguished 
bow, but my heart softened to her little 
daughter, who was a remarkable child 
in spite of her bluntness. 

“Good-by, Miss Hermione,” I said. 
“T shall always remember our journey.” 

She was spreading a shawl over the 
parrot’s cage to protect him from drafts, 
but she came quickly to the side of the 
motor, and to my embarrassment held 
up her face to be kissed. 

“I’m sorry you are not the tutor,” 


’ 


she 
foot- 
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she said, “for I liked you very well. 
There are the Bayard children now 
looking at you out of the door of the 
waiting-room. It was the boy, you 
know, who held the dog. I didn’t think 
he ought to have done it, when we don’t 
know them. Mother thought it was 
bold, too. She says the Bayards are 
very proud.” 

The great machine began to move. 

“Good-by!’’ cried Hermione. 

“Good-by !” echoed the parrot. 
times, Sarah! Mother’s vexed!” 

As they went whirling off in a cloud 
of dust my little friend of the smile 
came forward. 

“You are Mr. Esmond, aren’t you?” 
he said persuasively. “Nora thought 
you couldn’t be if you knew Mrs. 
Brown.” 

Here Nora came forward and offered 
a slim little hand. 

“T only said we had better wait to 
be sure you were not a guest of Mrs. 
Brown’s,” she said gently, while her 
color deepened, and made her so love- 
ly—so exactly like Evie, that she cap- 
tured my affections then and there. 


“Hot 


“Aunt Evie is waiting at the top of the 
hill till the automobiles have all gone 
—the horses are so foolish about them. 
There, she is just coming now!” 

I had time to ask one burning ques- 
tion before my dear girl claimed my at- 
tention. 
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“How did you know I was Mr. Es- 
mond?” I demanded of the children. 

You see, that dreadful suggestion 
that one eye was higher than the other 
still afflicted me. 

The children exchanged glances; I 
was sorry I had asked them; evidently 
another home-truth was to be adminis- 
tered. 

“Aunt Evie might not like us to tell,” 
objected Nora. 

Little Jack, however, felt no such 
scruples. 

“Aunt Evie wouldn’t mind,” he said, 
in his delightful voice. “When she sent 
us to meet you and to explain why she 
was afraid to drive up, she told us to 
pick out the gentleman we should like 
best to have for an uncle, and we chose 
you before I offered to hold the dog. We 
knew then, but we waited to make per- 
fectly sure, and, besides, Nora is afraid 
of Mrs. Brown. She looks so—so— 
proud !” 

“We chose you because we liked your 
face,” said Nora’s flattering tongue as 
she took possession of my right hand. 

“And because you wear such jolly 
good clothes,” said Jack, closing in upon 
my left. 

And so, linked heart and hand, we 
bore down upon Evie in the wagonette, 
as united a family party as if we had 
known and loved and trusted each other 
for years. 





OUT OF THE NIGHT 


WEETHEART, 


what of the night? 


It will not stay. 
Soon comes the morning light, 


And a new day. 


Sweetheart, what of the tears, 
The shadows gray? 
Love, like the sunshine, clears 


All clouds away. 


TORRANCE BENJAMIN. 





HE Stuttgart of to- 
day, with its semi- 
Italian aspect, has 
caught something of 
the modern world- 
spirit; yesterday it 
was a sleepy town, 
much given to music, 
and on moonlight 


nights the Markt-Platz held still the air 


of the medieval. Going down the 
Rheinsburg Strasse in those days, in 
early spring, on the way to the con- 
servatory, through the open windows of 
a tall house came always the sound of 
the piano; invariably I stopped to listen. 
It was played so much better than I 
could play it that boyish interest may 
not, perhaps, have been untinged by 
envy, though the only memory now re- 
maining is of the charm the pianist un- 
consciously exerted. 

The player was a little American 
girl, Nellie Corning, who presently, in 
Munich, when the years slipped by, be- 
came a figure in an international ro- 
mance that held good through the 
length of its course from the day that 
she met Heinrich Knote, the tenor. 

From the yellow-walled conservatory 
in the Ludwig Strasse, the little girl 
had passed into womanhood and the 
court life at Munich, where her father 
was American consul, and there she had 
met the young tenor, in those days sing- 
ing the David in “Meistersinger.” 

Last summer, after her death, he vis- 


ited Stuttgart to conjure up again, amid 
the old surroundings, the girlhood of 
the woman who had played so dear a 
part in his life; for sentiment in Ger- 
many is still a precious possession. To- 
gether they had studied all the roles 
that he had sung; his home life and his 
art life had grown as one together. 

So it came quite naturally from him 
the other afternoon, as almost the first 
thing that he said: “I have two ideals, 
home life and art life; these hold for 
me all that is best in the world.” And 
the assertion came quite as naturally 
from him later: “I would not change 
my lot for any throne in Europe. I am 
not ambitious to be the first artist in the 
world. To be the first, merely to be it, 
for the sake of being so, would make 
me very unhappy, for I should find so 
many disappointments in my art. To 
do my best, to reach a very high stand- 
ard, that is my ambition.” 

Brown-haired, brown-eyed, stalwart, 
with a face boyishly frank in expression, 
Knote might almost be taken for an 
American; he is not unlike one in type, 
perhaps partly because his life’s sym- 
pathies have left such strong impres- 
sions. 

To him the music of Wagner is what 
the fifteenth century was to painting, 
and the Greek temple to architecture. 
To Knote, the greatest thing in musical 
literature is the Liebestod in “Tristan 
und Isolde.” 

Perhaps of one so closely identified 
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with Wagner's music this ardent admis- 
sion needs no repetition, but it is made 
to qualify and give clearer value to some 
decided views that he holds on its inter- 
pretation. An expression of them fol- 
lowed the question: “Should Wagner be 
sung to us in English?’ His answer 
was the one naturally awaited. “Every 
opera should be sung in the language in 
which it was written; look at the result 
of Italian operas sung in German. But,” 
and the point of view diverged from tra- 
dition, “in Wagner many passages 
should be cut. Certain long monologues 
bore one unconscionably, and it is never 
well to be bored. The general public 
does not understand German; to read 
the libretto is not to know what is be- 
ing sung at the moment. In Wagner, 
above all composers, an understanding 
of the text is a necessity. 

“There is so much action in him that 
the story tells itself, but those long 
screeds retard the action; they tell only 
what has already happened. Make the 
music-drama shorter; give the most 
beautiful musical parts. In every art 
the great point is not to give too much. 

“There is another obstacle in the way 
of the listener, and a weighty one: Our 
Wagnerian conductors are almost all 
spoiled by the complicated score; they 
lose sight of the melodic line which the 
singer has on the stage. The work be- 
comes, instead of ‘Tristan’ or ‘Meister- 
singer,’ Conductor This or Conductor 
That. 

“The secret of Wagner’s music is to 
sing it, every note; but the artist, on ac- 
count of the awful orchestra, must 
shout. The conductor pays no attention 
to the singer; the orchestra is the main 
thing. It almost covers the voices, so 
the singers are obliged to overstrain to 
make themselves heard. 

“Waener himself wrote that the first 
thing was that the public understand 
what the singer sings, and that the or- 
chestra must only be the accompani- 
ment. 

“Subdue the orchestra, and let the 
people sing. Then audiences will be 
able to listen to Wagner. 

“Richter, Mottl, Levy, 
the orchestra. Strauss? 


all subjugate 
No, he again 


is an orchestral conductor. His point 
of view was exemplified when Mr. Con- 
ried, asking him whether a certain sin- 
ger could sing Salome, got the quick 
reply: ‘Salome does not need a voice.’ 
He placed that qualification on a level 
with the second violin.” 

Of all the tenors who have come to 
us, Knote is the only one with broad 
understanding of things American; the 
associations of his life have led up to it. 
He speaks the language perfectly; he 
lives the American home life here with 
his wife’s people. “Without that home 
life I could never be happy,” he added. 
He is a close observer of things Ameri- 
can, adding again: “And I always ob- 
serve with sympathy.” 

It is only in artists of the rarest type 
that you will find the depth of mind, the 
absorption in art rather than in self, and 
the simple frankness of life that distin- 
guish Knote. Calm yet strenuous, 
strong yet gentle, he fits into the two 
ideals that he has set for himself—home 
life and art life. 


That same afternoon I sailed away 
by the steam of a teacup with Madame 
De Cisneros to Italy. There, in the last 
six years, she has sung in more theaters 
than any other American since Madame 
Nevada. 

It was a sudden change from Wag- 
ner to Verdi, but the variations of New 
York temperature fit us for much. How- 
ever, sincerity is a bird that nests under 
no exclusive national roof-tree, and the 
porcelain stove of Nuremburg is no bet- 
ter, after all, for its health, than the 
califore of Florence, though its mani- 
festations and habits may not remain so 
unaffected by surroundings. 

The theme was at once the Italians 
and their way of music-making, for 
Madame De Cisneros, with fervent en- 
thusiasm for the land that has appro- 
priated her, wanted to set straight a 
wrong point of view that she finds gen- 
eral. 

“At Vincenzo,” she began, “a little 
place of thirty thousand, we gave ‘Lo- 
hengrin’ thirteen times in twenty-eight 
days; no German opera-house can do 
better. In London Victor Maurel told 
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me of the enormous satisfaction he had 
in singing in this tiny town. At Milan 
last season they gave Strauss’ ‘Salome’ 
thirteen times, and it was heard in 
other opera-houses, too; hardly an im- 
portant opera-house in Italy but gives 
one or two Wagner operas in a season. 

“The French have no great voices, 
and the majority have to atone for this 
shortcoming by intimate study, by the 
finish and beauty of each little phrase. 
The Italian is content first to sing, after 
that comes attention to style. The 
Italians have many bad singers, but 
some great ones; by these great ones 
they set their standards. 

“And how the people know their 
opera! At Parma last autumn, in the 
festival conducted by Mr. Campanini, 
the chorus, with a few exceptions, was 
from its home city. In every town in 
Italy it is the same. 

“If a singer attempts to change a 
phrase that the words may be easier to 
sing, correction is called from the gal- 
lery. 

“No country is so easy for the for- 
eign singer of merit. D’Arclée and The- 
odorini are Roumanians, and many 
other great singers are Spanish. 

“This I speak of to set the situation 
aright, for so many American singers, 
not appreciating that situation, have left 
an unfortunate impression there, and 
feeling has set in strongly against them. 
In years, the name of Madame Nevada 
is the only one favorably remembered. 

“Looking about for a country to start 
their career in, Americans have thought 
that the musical standard of Italy was 
such that anything would pass muster 
there. In that they made a mistake. 
This class has made it almost impossible 
for an American to get recognition. 

“When I started there I announced my 
American nationality; in a very few 
days I experienced the antagonism of 
those in authority, and the cause of it. 
The one way for me to get an unbiased 
hearing was to claim my legal nation- 
ality, that of my husband, which is 
Spanish. Not until later, after I had 
sung in ten opera-houses during my first 
year there, could I claim my own birth- 
right. 
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“No land is freer from Chauvinism 
than Italy, but it is the class of Ameri- 
can singers that has tried to force a ca- 
reer there, in disdain of traditions, that 
has made it almost impossible for those 
who come after them. It may be the 
fatuous dream of some, and I wish to 
shatter it, that talent unaccepted at 


home may make its way into favor 
through the gate of Italian opera- 


houses ; no impression could be more er- 
roneous. A singer really accepted as 
great in Italy is regarded as great any- 
where in the world.” 

But for the matter of that, some art- 
ists not American have received an 
[talian classification aptly humorous— 
Madame Melba, who at Parma was 
dubbed “the inanimate,’ and the basso 
Chaliapine, who, in his escape from 
Russia by the Italian route, had his bap- 
tism of fire at Milan. 

“Of the three thousand francs re- 
ceived by Mr. Chaliapine for his per- 
formance last evening,” genially ex- 
plained a Milanese paper next morning, 
“fifteen hundred francs were for his 
acting; one thousand for his personal 
appearance; four hundred for his cos- 
tumes, and one hundred for his sing- 
ing. 

Madame De Cisneros tells of thirty- 
eight rehearsals at Milan for Verdi’s 
“Aida,” “and I tell of it merely to 
show the thoroughness in Italy, for I 
do not believe that anywhere else they 
would give so many rehearsals of an 
old work.” 

When Franchetti’s “La Figlia di 
Jorio,” the musical setting of Gabriel 
d’Annunzio’s poem, was in preparation, 
for three weeks there were seven hours 
of piano rehearsals daily. Following 
these came a month and a half of daily 
orchestral rehearsals under Mugnone; 
then Franchetti arrived, after him came 
d’Annunzio. With each arrival came 
more rehearsals and fresh councils of 
war. “And we,” added Madame De 
Cisneros in pleasant recollection, “were 
the victims.” 

Those who recall the old days of 
“Prince Karl,” will recall also Mans- 
field’s imitation of the four Latin mu- 
sicians who began a conversation in 

















amicable pianissimo and ended in a way 
that blocked traffic outside in the street. 

“A council of war,” by Franchetti, 
d’Annunzio and Mugnone, may also 
have had moments not marked by calm- 
ness. 

But no matter how many the rehear- 
sals, the dreaded “unexpected,” that 
keeps singers’ nerves on tension, some- 
times happens. It came in “Trovatore” 
one night when Madame De Cisneros 
sang the Azucena. 

Manrico had sung “Adieu, my moth- 
er,” and made his exit. There came a 
dreadful crash, and the barytone, from 
somewhere, fell full length on the stage 
and lay there helpless, entangled in his 
cloak. The soprano was dead, and 
Manrico was burning. The only avail- 
able personage was Asucena, who, try- 
ing still to sustain her half-dazed ap- 
pearance, got him onto his feet and 
steered him toward the exit. 


The voiture stopped at the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, and climbing two flights 
of stairs, I rang the bell under the 
name-plate of Jules Massenet. The 
day, a late spring one, was cold and 
rainy, of a kind that the casual tourist, 
arriving in Paris in June, knows noth- 
ing, and goes away praising Parisian 
weather which, excepting that of Lon- 
don, is for a good part of the year the 
most abominable in the world. 

Next a square hall, hung with old 
tapestries, a big clock in one corner, is 
the salon, its row of long windows over- 
looking the Luxembourg, and rare 
prints, sketches and paintings about the 
walls. 

There was time to feel the chill in 
the air and watch the big drops splash 
and trail along the panes before the 
door opened and Massenet entered; the 
Massenet of “Le Cid,” “Manon” and 
“Thais,” which we have this season first 
heard in New York. Over his shoulders 
was a heavy shawl and on his head a 
skull-cap. He needed them both, for, 


with the naiveté of the French, who still 
believe that the almanac denotes the sea- 
sons, there was no fire in the room. 
Massenet shows his age, for his shoul- 
ders are 


bent and his step is shuf- 
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fling, but his eyes burn with the en- 
ergy that has kept him prolific for so 
many years, and at sixty-odd keeps 
him still busy. 

Going over to a cabinet, he took out 
his manuscript score, one by one, from 
its crowded shelves, .neat, fine, elegant 
in their precision. This opera had been 
written for Sybil Sanderson, that for 
Emma Calvé, another, “Le Cid,” for 
Jean de Reszke. He sighed as he turned 
their pages. It was not for the weari- 
ness of knowing better than any one 
else the toil they had cost him, but for 
the truth creeping through locked and 
barred perceptions that it was almost 
over. 

The average Frenchman fights age as 
the average worldling fights death; to 
him they mean the same. But to the 
Frenchman who has made a mark in 
his time, age is the tomb of hope. The 
things he creates from his brain, once 
sent out to the world, are no longer 
his solace. He needs to see the new 
ones springing out of the white page 
before him, to know that he is still in 
life and of it. With no fresh accom- 
plishments to look forward to, the past 
is his enemy, because of its rivalry with 
a fruitless present. He has put him- 
self out of the race by showing what he 
could do, and no longer doing it. 

“At my death they are to go to the 
Paris Grand Opera,” he said, shutting 
the cabinet-door noiselessly, as if on the 
dead. 

Then he turned to a new manuscript, 
done with greater neatness and precision 
perhaps than the rest. “My latest grand 
opera, ‘Ariane,’” he said. From his 
tone he might have said “my last.” 

Then, catching the swing of his 
thought, he turned it abruptly back. “I 
am learning English,” he said. The 
tone was that of one who defies the as- 
tonishment he may awaken. 

“But I am not going to America,” he 
added quickly. “I’m afraid of the wa- 
ter. I am learning it because I like to 
be busy.” . 

The hurt of it all came out again in 
that afterthought, “I like to be busy.” 
His energy, the flame of his love of 
work burns up as steady as ever, but 
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the lamp that holds it is no longer sure 
of conserving the value of its light. Per- 
haps the certainty of it all came more 
strongly to me than to him during that 
moment, for strange eyes are sometimes 
keener than our own at catching our 
reflections in the mirror. 

But there had crept into the air the 
chill of .the sudden-arrested beauty of 
spring in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
where the cold flowers had no power 
to unfold a petal. 

A sympathetic, kindly personality, 
Massenet said more, but in even the 
lighter vein the chill and the mist were 
still over it. 

[ closed the door and went down the 
stairs, sighing; my eyes had seen the 
powerlessness of a fertile creative mind 
in the face of Time, its only destroyer, 
yet its only preserver. 


“IT played very well yesterday, and 
look at my nose! Von Bilow would not 
play if he had one little schunpfen,” De 
Pachmann said __ self-sympathetically, 


adding with a feeling wave of his hand- 


kerchief: “I am always polite to my au- 
dience, more or less; I am so, like I am 
born. 

“My friend, what do you think?” 
Confidences were coming ; with the next 
sentence they began to arrive.. Some 
one had quoted him as not liking Ameri- 
ca; the thought of it wounded. 

He had come so often; would he have 
come so often if he had not liked the 
country? All last summer he had spent 
'n the Catskills, which he adored. 

“Why are we to judge people and 
countries? I get a blush when I think 
of the difference in nations; all people 
are nice in the world.” 

Then De Pachmann’s optimism gave 
place to literalness: “Of Paderewski 
they print that he loves America; he 
should, he is an American millionaire. 
He is a great artist, but,” reflectively, 
“that was ten years ago that I heard 
him. Not a single one could play the 
‘Don Juan Fantasie’ as he did; I cannot 
tell any more grandeur and noblesse 
than his playing of the last Beethoven 
Sonata. Paderewski, Busoni, Carrefio, 
all are great artists. Godowsky is a 
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great pianist, the people now begin to 
see it; but I, all these years, am scream- 
ing his greatness over the world. To 
the great, you see, I am sincere. But 
the mediocre, the grotesque, I 
scor-r-n!”” Qh, the ineffable expres- 
sion with which he rolled the single 
“r” in reverberations like a battery of 
artillery! “It is for them to make the 
boots! Better the pianola, for there 
you can listen at least to correct tech- 
nique. I may be very unmodest, but I 
cannot help it; I’d rather not go to their 
concerts. Would you go to hear medi- 
ocrity?” And, sweeping on without 
pause for an answer, he uttered this 
logical sentiment: “Mediocrity need- 
lessly wastes the time of the public, al- 
ways plucking at its sleeve to attract 
notice. And mediocrity is unnecessary ; 
it takes attention from grandeur. 

“IT am so spoiled through the enor- 
mous feeling I have for those great 
artists; Liszt and Rubinstein were 
giants. Do you know the three great- 
est pianists? They are Liszt, Rubin- 
stein and myself. I am the third. No, 
I mean I am number three; two are 
dead, and one is in life.” 

Great musicians have, very often, as 
good an opinion of themselves as De 
Pachmann holds personally, only they 
do not put it into words with his naively 
childlike frankness. Liszt, toward the 
end of his life, I saw for a single time 
at a concert given by Frau Raab, his 
pupil, at the Bosendorfer Saal, in Vien- 
na. His arrogance and hauteur of man- 
ner seared their impression ineffaceably. 
It was their malice prepense that jarred 
so revoltingly. 

Each time he went to the artists’ 
room to congratulate the concert-giver, 
tremendous applause came from the au- 
dience. Each time he eyed them from 
under his brows, cynically, as puppets, 
whose opinion one way or the other 
was beneath consideration. 

Throughout his career- spaghetti- 
brained enthusiasts had got down on 
their knees to kiss his hand, and tell 
him how great he was. In the end he 
grew, perhaps, to think that he was the 
only sane, wise man in the world. He 
was excusable. But I can never be- 
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lieve, knowing his mental attitude as 
he betrayed it that night, that I could 
have enjoyed his playing. His self- 
satisfaction and self-exaltation of bear- 
ing were too offensive. A mind really 
great comes unscathed through out- 
ward manifestations. Better the little 
personally made laurel-wreaths with 
which De Pachmann presents Himself ; 
they come with a childishly naive spon- 
taneity, unaffecting his good heart for 
mankind. And when he says these 
things, he seems to get outside himself, 
to view himself in a frankly impersonal, 
but exceedingly interested, way. 

More of the philosophical, impersonal 
study was to come from De Pachmann 
when he fell again to talking of Godow- 
y. “He has charm and intelligence, 
but not enough feeling,” he announced. 
“But his little reserve I forgive him. A 
pianola cannot do what he can technic- 
ally; maybe Godowsky can do more 
than I, but I have feeling. I do not 
count him with those three people, the 
two dead, and myself; he has not yet 
come to the last judgment. Such coun- 


sky. 


terpoint nobody else has in his head; 
and such enormous modern technique! 
“All may be: jealous, but you see I 
am not; I stand by myself. 
“Godowsky will be my successor as 
a genuine player of the piano as the 


piano. I adore the people who are 
grand, they do not come every day into 
the world. But if Godowsky took thou- 
sands from me, I should still call him 
‘dear brother, dear friend.’ 

“Tolstoi said: ‘Beethoven is all right, 
but not the artist who has not talent, not 
genius.’ In painting and in everything 
this is true. 

“Liszt had the charm, but not so 
pronounced as I, but he had grandeur ; 
my strength is not so great. Isn’t it 
wonderful what I speak? 

“T am enchanted with my music, per- 
haps, but it is not my fault if God gave 
me talent.” 

Could anything have been more sim- 
ply ingenuous? De Pachmann is the 
3ernard Shaw of the piano, except that 
he believes what he says when he says 
it. 

“L ain 


thankful to appreciate the 
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grand, and I am proud, for of what 
should I be prouder of than ability to 
appreciate them? My duty is to try to 
approach them. 

““Why do not audiences appreciate 
greatness in the beginning?’ I'll tell 
you why; because the development of 
brains is so unequal. Until we shall 
have equal education it will be a long 
time. Tolstoi said that, too. ‘Do I like 
Tolstoi?’ No, not so much, There is 
nothing being written now. that is new. 
I have read the cream—Aristotle, Spi- 
noza, Feuerbach, Immanuel Kant and 
‘L’Avenir de la Science,’ by Ernest Re- 
nan, which is dedicated to me, and to 
me he is an evangel. 

“Gounod is a little mediocrity, but 
Wagner I prefer, ah! how much more 
greatly, and Scarlatti and Mozart, and 
Pergolesi. ‘Beethoven?’ No, not for 
the piano, but for the greatness of his 
symphonic writings I prize him. But his 
piano compositions are not pianistic, ex- 
cept the first movement of the ‘Moon- 
light Sonata’; and I will show you why 
that one is.” 

Then De Pachmann sat down to the 
piano, and began the introduction of the 
movement with dark, covered tone, and 
upon it the melody presently dropped in 
varied splashes, each tone of a different 
color. 

“Do you know of what that move- 
ment reminds me?” he said, when he 
had finished. ‘The introduction is black 
and gray, then the melody comes first 
in the color of a brown diamond, grad- 
ually growing rose-color. 

“That is why I love minerals so; for 
twenty-three years I have collected 
them ; their flashes of color for me com- 
pare with tone. 

“Once when Madame Patti sang in 
the Albert Hall, twenty-two or twenty- 
three years ago, I was invited to play. 
She sat by the piano to listen, and 
waved her arms before ten thousand 
people when I was done. ‘It is no won- 
der,’ she said, ‘to sing with the voice; 
but to sing on the ivory, that is art.’ 

“Singers?” No; they must be very 
good to please me. But I wouldn't 
mind for Patti and Caruso to be on this 
world always.” 





FW WOULD rather give 
up every dollar we 
possess than to have 
you win the case on 
a technicality. That 
you can be gratified, 
really jubilant over 
the matter, is to me 
humiliating. Mr. 

Brady certainly proved that you were 


” 


responsible for his injury. 


“The judge and et 
swered Dora’s husband « 
you have me pay damages the 
says I am not responsible for?” 

“You are responsible,” said Dora em- 
phatically. ‘Honor and honesty are ab- 
stracts. No amount of twisting or com- 
plexities can make wrong right.” 

Doctor Addison put on his top-coat 
and walked from the house without fur- 
ther voice on the subject. Six years of 
Dora’s arguments and abstract views 
had made his wife’s society less enter- 
taining than before marriage. 

He had patted himself on the back 
over winning the brilliant, intellectual 
Miss King; had been very proud of her 
college diploma; very happy over the 
fact that his wife was above the little 
ambiguities and prevarications of her 
sex. And he had considered himself a 
pretty good sort of fellow; had felt that 
he deserved her love. 

Now, he was undetermined whether 
he was a man of integrity or a hypo- 
crite who deceived everybody but his 
wife, himself included. One fact he 
was sure of—that Dora was an ex- 


S se not,” an- 
yly. “Would 
court 


tremely uncomfortable person 
with. 

He envied his brother John his me- 
diocre, easy-going wife; even his 
brother Charlie, with a wife hysterical 
with love for him one day and wailing 
over his idiosyncrasies the next, was an 
object of envy. Charlie’s wife trusted 
her husband’s principles and judgment. 
Then she was fallible, Charlie had a 
chance to get back should she come at 
him hard or often. What would the 
doctor ven to discover Dora 
in a culpable He felt he could 
have forgiven her anything but perfec- 
tion. 

That same 


not have gi 


offense ? 


evening after supper he 
looked at her over his paper for a full 
half-hour—in contemplation. Slowly 
his nursed wrath of the day disap- 
peared. She was so very dear, despite 
her unfortunate belief that she was es- 
pecially created to set the world right. 

Her tall figure and shapely head, her 
deep blue eyes, her golden hair, her ma- 
ture loveliness, her dainty ways and 
gracious dignity, were charms that her 
husband did not undervalue. And she 
looked particularly winsome under the 
pink glow of the rose-leaf lamp. 

As she folded her letters and sealed 
them a serene smile lighted her face. 

“What is it?” said Addison, with a 
half-laugh. “A letter of congratula- 
tions to sister Madge? I’m not sure 
it shouldn’t be condolences. It strikes 
me that three babies in four years is 
an undesirable feast.” 

“It is,” answered Dora emphatical- 
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ly. “But Madge and Guy are just the 
sort that ought to raise a family. The 
subtler emotions and esoteric joys are 
beyond them. Guy told me that he fell 
in love with Madge because she was a 
‘good fellow.’ That explains him—and 
you know Madge.” 

“A good fellow,’ mused the doctor. 
“U-m! I wish you were a good fellow, 
Dora.” 

Dora shrugged her shapely shoulders 
and took a chair opposite him. 

“T’ve been writing to the orphanage, 
Richard, about the children there. As 
one of the patronesses I refuse to sanc- 
tion a Santa-Claus performance for 
Christmas. How can we expect to 
make truthful men and women of chil- 
dren whom we deceive in that way? 
Fairy-tales, too! Yesterday when I 
was there they were wild over Brownies 
and green men, princes and witch-wom- 
en. It’s an outrage.” 

“For you to interfere—yes,” said Ad- 
dison warmly. “For God’s sake, Dora, 
don’t get rabid on that subject. Poor 
little young ‘uns, let ’em have their 
illusions. It'll help them to tackle the 
hard facts of life later. And Santa 
Claus—jolly old soul !—will warm their 
hearts when they’re gray-headed men 
and women.” 

“Tllusions and memories of being 
‘taken in’ do not compensate for char- 
acter. Truth is an abstract or it is 
nothing. I will not compromise on vital 
matters. Your charitable toleration of 
other people’s faults is partly what 
makes you lenient in viewing your own. 
If you refuse to call a spade a spade, I 
do not. I met Mr. Brady on the street 
this morning and I advised him to ap- 
peal the case.” 

“Dora! Good 
crazy ?” 

“No; but you are, I think,” said Dora 
calmly. “Otherwise you would not ad- 
dress your wife in that tone of voice. 
Please refrain from expressing your 
rage in such manner again.” 

Addison glared at her a moment, then 
left the room. He had found that the 
only way to “refrain” was to put hiin- 
self beyond speaking-distance. 

His thoughts were in a tumult as he 


heavens! Are you 
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strode down the street to his office. If 
he told Dora the truth of the matter, 
that Brady was intoxicated at the time 
of the .accident, she would at once 
proceed to have him churched. That 
Brady’s wife was an invalid and his 
boys at a critical age—facts that had 
made Addison refrain from testifying 
to his condition—would not deter Dora 
from exposing him. Not in the com- 
plex relations of life, but as an of- 
ficial of the church, would she view 
Deacon Brady. 

Moreover, she would hold Addison 
as an accomplice for keeping silence, 
and would treat him to as many lectures 
for his then duplicity as for his now 
supposed dishonesty. 

To let Brady appeal the case and per- 
haps get a verdict for heavy damages 
was not a pleasing alternative. It 
would serve Dora right, though, he 
thought savagely. She could not then 


be so lavish with her charities and en- 
she go 


tertainments, neither could 
abroad. 

The latter denial affected herself so 
nearly that he decided to have another 
talk with the deacon, and, if worst came 
to worst, expose him. Anyhow, Dora 
must go abroad. That would give him 
three months of glorious bachelorhood, 
and might give Dora another view of 
things. 

Deacon Brady chuckled as he saw 
who his visitor was. 

“Come in, doctor,” he said jovially, 
“and don’t look so long-faced. I won’t 
appeal—no danger of that. I wouldn’t 
have sued on the start if I had known 
what my condition was that night. It 
was hard cider, and I thought it was 
sweet. I’m not as bad as you’ve be- 
lieved me, Dick. I’m pretty nearly as 
good a Christian as you, my boy, and 
that’s saying a lot. When I found out 
you hadn’t told even your wife I—well, 
Dick r 

The two men clasped hands and vis- 
ited together for an hour. 

The deacon insisted that Addison tell 
Dora the exact facts of the case. 

“Your wife is a fine woman, doctor,” 
he said, with a twinkle; “but she needs 
trimming down a little at that. Don’t 
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let her forget too long at a stretch that 
you’re_ the stronger vessel. It don’t 
pay to be too easy with women—they’re 
mighty opinionated if you give them the 
leading-string. No offense, Dick, but 
I’ve known Dora since she was no 
higher than that, and—. 

The two men clasped hands again, 
the doctor’s cheerful smile giving place 
to a worried frown as he reached the 
street. While he did not approve of the 
deacon’s old-fashioned views of wom- 
an’s place, he certainly felt that he was 
right about Dora. Yet what to do was 
a question. 

Dora’s face changed expression many 
times as he repeated the deacon’s ex- 
planation of his offense and explained 
his own silence at the trial. 

“That it has turned out happily,” she 
answered: gravely, “does not mitigate 
your sin. You transcended your rights 
when you shielded an offender. Be- 
sides, you owe a duty to yourself—folks 
may think your honesty merely a thing 
of letter and not of the spirit.” 

“Ves; why not?” said Addison weari- 
ly. “My wife does.” 

He had not expected her to take his 
action in a different light, yet it hurt 
him, as it always did, for her to be— 
what? He hardly knew the term to ap- 
ply. Unjust—unfair—unloving? No. 
She was the embodiment of justice and 
fairness, and she truly did love him, he 
knew that. 

It hurt him for her to category kind- 
ly, impulsive, human emotions as sins. 
He rebelled against the absolute sov- 
ereignty of cold, calculating reason. He 
took so much pleasure always in forgiv- 
ing the transgressor that he forgave the 
transgression as well. He had sighed 
many times over Dora’s infallibility. 
If he could only have folded her to his 
heart and comforted her for some foible. 

He smiled grimly as his eyes swept 
Dora’s stately figure. He wondered how 
she would view his yearning to cuddle 
and coddle her. Unconsciously he 
stretched out his hand. 

“TI forgive you, Richard,” she said 
gently, misconstruing his gesture. “Only 
I do wish you were better grounded in 
fundamentals. You do not feel the re- 
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sponsibility of your acts as you should. 
Your so-called kindnesses are hurtful 
in their effect on the race, no matter 
how much they may apparently benefit 
the individual.” 

“Did you order chops or steak for 
breakfast ?”’ responded the doctor, with 
a yawn. “If it’s chops, tell Maggie we 
don’t want ’em rare. I say ‘we,’ for I 
believe you and I are actually agreed 
on wanting chops well cooked.” 

Dora gave a quick smile, picked up a 
book, and began to read to him. She 
knew how to read, knew his taste in 
literature, knew when she had gone far 
enough in her criticisms. Before an- 
other hour Addison was of the opinion 
that she was a very charming woman, 
and that he should be very happy to pos- 
sess her. He felt truly regretful over 


her departure for England and the Con- 
tinent. 

As she laid aside the book she turned 
her clear eyes on his. 

“How will you spend your spare time 
while I am away, Richard ?” 

“T shall try not to miss you more than 


is good for me,” he said half-humor- 
ously. “It wouldn’t be right for me not 
to miss you at all, would it, dear?” 

“Right or not, it would break my 
heart,” she cried, with a sudden unbend- 
ing. “I believe I am getting foolish 
over our separation, Richard.. With 
half an excuse I wouldn’t go.” 

The quick beating of his heart as she 
put her arms around his neck and kissed 
him told Addison how dearly he could 
love her if she would only let him. If 
she were only his loving wife, a “good 
fellow” with him, instead of the critic- 
al companion, the superior marital part- 
ner. 

The admonitions and commands she 
loaded upon him previous to her sail- 
ing lost their sting because of the tor- 
rent of tears that shook her as she bid 
him good-by. Despite the sneaking 
gladness in his breast over his holiday 
from lectures and catechizings, he de- 
cided, what Rippleton had long since 
settled beyond doubt, that he loved 
Dora very dearly. 

“No other man would stand her boss- 
ing,” averred Rippleton. “Dick Addi- 
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son, easy as he is, wouldn’t, either, if 
he wasn’t head over heels in love with 
her. And why he should love her the 
Lord only knows.” 

Rippleton had its opinion, too, about 
Addison’s view of Dora’s absence. 

“Tf he don’t find it a good lonesome, 
I miss my guess,” said old Mrs. Mer- 
rick, the town gossip. “It’s been so 
long since he could call his soul his 
own, he’s forgot how it seems, mor’n 
likely. He'll learn, though, now, an’ I'll 
wager my lady won’t have it all her 
own way when she gets back. The Ad- 
disons are fighters when they once get 
a-goin’.” 

Rippleton’s wish that Addison should 
“squelch” Dora’s arrogant superiority 
was father to the thought. It wanted 
to redress its own injuries through 
him. It was tired of being “set on.” 


It wanted to see Dora “taken down a 
peg or two.” 

Addison reveled in the peace and joy 
of having his words unchallenged, and 
began once more to respect his own 


opinions. Yet he missed Dora more 
than he dreamed possible. He wanted 
her to return fully as much as he de- 
sired her to remain away. With mixed 
feelings of gladness and regret, he went 
down to New York to meet her. She 
had been gone three months. He 
sighed as he thought of his tranquil 
holiday, and smiled lovingly over the 
prospect of her presence. 

She saw him first and waved her 
handkerchief joyously, running to his 
arms, hugging and kissing him hun- 
grily. 

“T sha’n’t leave you ever again, dear, 
I came home without the Martins be- 
cause I just could not stay away any 
longer. I’ve had a lovely time—a glori- 
ous time; but, oh! I am so glad to be 
here.” “Here” being Addison’s arms. 

And Addison was glad to have her 
there. “Lordy! how sweet she would 
be if she were not so good,” thought 
he. 

Then Dora introduced him to the 
woman beside her, a laughing-eyed, 
conversational little woman, who smiled 
at Addison in a tentative way. 

The trunks were at last examined, 
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and the trio free to go their ways. When 
they reached the entrance to the pier, 
Dora stopped and drew them aside. 

“T think it would be all right to 
take the sack now,” she said tranquil- 
ly to her companion of the voyage. 
“That is mama’s sealskin,” she ex- 
plained to Addison. “Mrs. Pierce wore 
it off for me. I wore my own. They’re 
pretty, don’t you think?” 

Mrs. Pierce smiled interrogatively. 

“Will you explain yourself, Mrs. Ad- 
dison? I don’t understand what you 
mean by saying that I wore your 
mother’s sack off.” 

Dora stared, as did Addison. 

“You don’t understand?” she re- 
peated. “What do you mean? That 
is the sack I bought for mama that you 
have on.” 

Mrs. Pierce laughed good-naturedly 
and raised her eyebrows. ; 

“This is my sack, Mrs. Addison. You 
must be out of your head. Surely, you 
are not accusing me of abetting a swin- 
dle, and yourself of being a smuggler.” 

Dora turned scarlet. “I——*’ she 
stammered, then raised her eyes to Ad- 
dison’s, with a sudden, startled fear. 

“She could have worn in her own 
sack,” she explained, “and as she had 
bought none it was just the same for 
her to wear in mama’s, wasn’t it? Any- 
how, it’s mama’s sack, and she must 
give it to me.” 

Mrs. Pierce turned to Addison. 

“Any one who knows your wife and 
her abstract honesty will refuse to be- 
lieve her,” she said calmly. “Her sworn 
statement mentions only one sealskin. 
That is proof that she had but one, is 
it not? You had better consult an 
alienist, I think.” 

As she stepped into a cab she smiled 
genially upon Addison and waved her 
hand to Dora. 

Dora stood as though turned to stone. 

“We'll get another one up-town and 
change the .maker’s names on them. 
Your mother won’t know, then, you 
didn’t get it in London,” said Addison 
quickly. “It’s all right, pet, don’t 
worry.” 

“IT didn’t think that was being—dis- 
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honest,” she faltered. “It seemed wrong 
to pay for it here when I had paid for 
it over there.” 

“Tt is wrong,” said Addison emphat- 
ically. “Only’—he smiled openly— 
“not in the abstract, darling.” 

Dora’s face was a study for a few 
moments. 

“Don’t laugh, please, Dick, and please 


LITTLE HOUSE 
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don’t tell mama,” she stammered. “She 
won’t know if we change the maker’s 
name. How much will it cost? I— 
I’ve spent all my money.” 

“No matter about the cost,” said Ad- 
dison joyously, tucking. her hand un- 
der his arm and smiling in such idiotic- 
ally happy fashion that the passers-by 
took them for bride and groom. 


O’DREAMS 


LITTLE house with windows wide 
A-looking toward the sea! 
How have you come—why have you come 


To mean so much to me? 
Your walls within my heart are raised, 


And, oh, how strange it seems, 
ab 


My hopes but measure to your roof, 
O little house o’dreams! 


O little place where friends will come, 


The tangled world to flee; 
Brave little nook where peace will bide, 


And _ hospitality ! 


Pray where’s the magic wand I need 


To touch your slender beams, 


And change you to a home in truth, 
O little house o’dreams? 
CLAIRE WALLACE FLYNN. 














“The Witching Hour” a bold thing to attempt, but a great achievement. 
John Mason the right actor in the right part. Not even the genius of Mr. 
Belasco could vitalize the dullness of “The Warrens of Virginia.” Do 


managets know good plays when they have them? 


They declare 


that the public wants no novelty, “The Toymaker of Nuremburg” 


meets with ridicule, 
error of judgment. 


T was three years ago, 


in Paris, and we 
wandered through 
t he crooked little 
streets of the Latin 
Quarter while the 
author outlined the 
ground plan of “The 
Witching Hour.” 

“Tt is a bold, courageous thing to at- 
tempt,” I commented, as we turned into 
a café. “I wonder, I cannot help but 
wonder, how the public will take it.” 

“At least it will be worth while try- 
ing,” was Mr. Thomas’ response, a re- 
sponse worthy of an artist, and an 
American who did not believe that our 
theatergoing public are unredeemable 
low-brows. 

Had the criticisms of “The Witching 
Hour” been less enthusiastic and unani- 
mous in praise, and the public less re- 
sponsive, the play would still be a great 
achievement. 

Remembering that talk of several 
years ago in Paris, I went to the first 
performance at the Hackett Theater 
with somewhat curious sensations. It 
would be an interesting performance, 
but would it succeed ? 


One manager makes a notable apology for his 
“The Talk of New York” a laughing success 


And in this case “success” meant sev- 
eral things. Would the reception of the 
play justify the author in picking so 
novel a theme as telepathy and hypno- 
tism, and in the second instance, would 
the author be able to make his subject 
understandable? For no matter how 
great is your belief in the American 
people you hesitate very much about the 
popular force of anything that is calcu- 
lated to strike them much above the 
waist-line. 

I confess that I watched the audi- 
ence a great deal more than I did the 
play. During the first act it was really 
all incredulity, although it seemed very 
much interested in the story. In the 
second act it relaxed and seemed con- 
tent that the author should not test its 
believing abilities too much. In the 
third act it stiffened, grew restless un- 
der the relentless exposition of the 
thesis, and in the fourth act it heaved 
a great sigh of relief. It was satisfied, 
if not convinced, and it at least was glad 
that it had been there, for it broke out 
into tumults of applause. 

Aside from any personal vanity in 
the matter, it was rather a wholesome 
thing to see a play on the American 
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stage that had some virility and—let us 
say the word softly—some ideas. Tor 
more than a decade the American re- 
viewer has being going to the theater 
and saying pleasant things about the 
plays written by Americans, but most 
of his enthusiasm has been reserved 
for the plays written by men of for- 
eign birth—Ibsen, Pinero, Sudermann, 
Hauptmann, etc. 

The American, that has been the cry, 
does not take the theater seriously; he 
thinks it is only a place of entertain- 
ment. Why will he not rise to the level 
of intelligence of these Europeans ? 

Something over ten years ago [I sat 
through a performance of “The Capi- 
tol” of Augustus Thomas with Mr. 
James Huneker. 

“Near, near,’ Mr. Huneker kept re- 
peating, and then at the end of the play 
he said sadly: “He hasn’t done it yet, 


but he will, I’m sure.” 

It is a safe thing tosay that Augustus 
Thomas has done it in “The Witching 
From the financial viewpoint 


Hour.” 
the success of the play is unequivocal, 
and never have the critics, that strange 
body whose history will some day make 
interesting reading, been so unhesitating 
in their endorsement. 

The play, as I have suggested, deals 
with the not thoroughly understood sub- 
jects of telepathy and hypnotism. Jack 
Brookfield is a gambler of rather un- 
usual luck and a man of fine instincts. 
He is in love with a woman who will 
not marry him until he agrees to give 
up his “profession,” but this he refuses 
to do, thinking that she is a little too 
straight-laced for a Kentuckian. 

A supreme court judge suggests to 
Brookfield that his so-called luck at 
cards is due to his telepathic ability to 
read the hands of his opponents, and 
while he is thinking this over the 
grown-up boy of the woman he loves 
kills a man. In the trial that follows, 
Brookfield uses his hypnotic power to 
influence the jury to acquit the boy, 
and later on uses it again to save his 
own life when threatened by the boy’s 
prosecutor. 

Crudely as this is given here, I think 
it outlines a rather interesting story, but 


the ethical value of it is that all through 
the play Mr. Thomas keeps insisting on 
the theorem: “You are as much re- 
sponsible for what you think as for 
what you do.” 

The part of Brookfield is splendidly 
played by Mr. John Mason, than whom 
there is no more capable actor in Amer- 
ica. And as long as we are having this 
heart-to-heart talk among ourselves, I 
might add that until he got Mr. Mason, 
Mr. Thomas was in the direst despair. 

“Tf I don’t get the right actor to play 
the part,” he said at one time, “I’ll either 
tear up the play or play the part my- 
self.” 

Next to the Thomas play, the most 
interesting event of the month was nat- 
urally the new Belasco play. It is a cu- 
rious thing that these “Belasco plays” 
only half the time are written by Mr. 
Belasco, but still there is no other way 
of describing them. It is a tribute to 
Mr. Belasco’s genius and his wonderful 
ability to enliven almost all that he 
touches. 

Unfortunately Mr. Belasco, like co 
many others, has fallen on evil times, 
and not even he has been able to vitalize 
the very dull ground plan that was 
given him by Mr. William C. De Mille 
in “The Warrens of Virginia.” Ten 
years ago this might have seemed a 
good picture of the South, but to-day 
New York is filled with Southerners, 
and even the most purblind New York- 
er, who goes only to Hoboken and Cher- 
bourg, knows now some of the ways of 
the people of Richmond, Virginia. 

When, therefore, Mr. Belasco dis- 
closes a lot of people who purport to be 
Southerners, and who we believe have 
never been, mentally, any farther South 
than Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way, he is apt to meet with somewhat 
sharp, and, I think, justified criticism. 

If there is any merit to “The War- 
rens of Virginia” it is the fact that this 
is a war play written without a gun be- 
ing fired or a soldier being killed. But 
this merit is not a good justification in 
itself. During the last three or four 
years we have had several war plays 
written from the same standpoint, “On 
Parole” noticeably, and they all failed 
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because they did not succeed in doing 
what they attempted, and that was the 
portrayal of the domestic struggle 
which was back of the great military 
conflict. 

It is a fine thing to have a great idea. 
It is another thing to be able to carry it 
out. “The Warrens of Virginia” was an 
attempt to give us the domestic dissen- 
sion that must have arisen frequently 
when men who knew one another inti- 
mately found themselves in battle with 
rifle and bullet. Mr. De Mille, author 
of the play, outlined a very interesting 
story. The failure of his play is due 
to the fact that he does not quite un- 
derstand the Southern temperament or 
disposition, and in saying this I am 
speaking not only as one who has spent 
several winters in the South, but as one 
who knows a number of Southern peo- 
ple who declare that, as a picture of the 
South during the war, the play is abso- 
lutely false. 

The plot in brief: The daughter of a 
Southern gentlemen falls in love with 
a young Northern lieutenant, whose 


duty forces him to enter her house as a 


spy. Believing that he has risked his 
life for her sake, she shields him, with 
the consequence that her father is hu- 
miliated and defeated in his combat 
with the North. The girl declares that 
she will never see him again, but, of 
course, we know there is a fourth act. 

Heine once said that more people died 
of the fifth act than of any other un- 
recognized disease. He was thinking, 
of course, of the old-time tragedies. 
To-day we might add that more people 
marry because of the fourth act than 
of any other inducement. 

It is, therefore, hardly necessary to 
state that in the new Belasco play—writ- 
ten by Mr. De Mille—five years elapse 
and the lover comes back. And al- 
though he is not forgiven, the curtain 
comes down with wedding-bells not 
very far distant. 

Mr. Belasco has done so many clever 
things with the aid of young and un- 
known authors that his failure to 
achieve success this year has been more 
or less amazing. On the other hand, it 
is rather a good thing that every now 
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and then, we should be forced to drag 
our gods down from their pedestals and 
make them understand that to deserve 
our worship they must not have clay 
feet. 

It is a record all too distressing, this 
list of failures. But what are we to do 
if the managers will insist on making 
the unwisest of experiments? They, 
the bloated plutocrats of the theater, 
will tell you that they are doing the best 
they know how, and that there are no 
good plays in the market, or else they 
would put them on. The weak spot in 
this answer is that we have not agreed 
that the managers know good plays 
when they have them. 

I do not mean by this to call the man- 
agers numskulls, or to say that they 
do not know their business. But the 
record will show that the great majority 
of them have nothing but a box-office 
training to qualify them for selecting 
what they call good plays. 

Not a bad training, you will say, if it 


‘ enables them to pick successes, but again 


the record shows that they pick more 
failures than successes, and that the 
greatest money-making plays have been 
refused by manager after manager be- 
fore they finally succeeded in being pro- 
duced. 

The manager, as one might expect 
with his training, is essentially a busi- 
ness man, sometimes a business man 
who develops an interest and knowledge 
of the artistic side of the theater, albeit 
at the expense of the public. But being 
first of all a business man, he feels he 
must make many productions and he 
must do the thing that looks like 
“money,” and this means, nine times out 
of ten, he must give the public some- 
thing that they have already shown an 
appetite for. 

It is true that in his belief that the 
public wants no novelty, he can point to 
the fact that the public held Jefferson 
down to a few parts, that it would have 
Stuart Robson in nothing but “The 
Henrietta,” Sol Smith Russell ia prac- 
tically the same story under different 
titles, etc., etc. And his answer—I have 
heard this answer—discloses his great 
weakness; he is about twenty years be- 
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hind the people to whose theatrical 
tastes he caters. 

A year or so ago we had “Peter Pan” 
—it was a wonderful, beautiful child 
story. Mr. Frohman found it went suc- 
cessfully, and the next time that a play 
was submitted to him in which there 
was the child note, what more natural 
than that he should believe that he had 
another “Peter Pan.” Mr. Frohman 
forgot that back of the child note there 
must be a great imagination and a well 
of poetry. When, therefore, he picked 
“The Toymaker of Nuremburg,” he was 
met not with crowded houses or enthu- 
siastic response, but with ridicule. 

It would not be worth while mention- 
ing this play by Mr. Austin Strong, a 
distant relative by the bye of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, if it were not for the 
fact that it emphasizes the mistakes that 
managers are always making, and have 
been making this year particularly. It 
may. sound a little bit like end-of-the- 
cart oratory, but you cannot fool the 
people all the time by giving them a 
cheap imitation of something they once 
admired. 

Let us pass over the minor failures 
of the month and record the only one 
that is interesting, as a failure. Not 
even this would be worthy of notice if 
it were not for the fact that Mr. Henry 
Miller made a notable apology when he 
found that he had made a mistake. 

Years ago “The Passing Regiment” 
was produced in Daly’s Theater, and 
under Augustin Daly’s careful man- 
agement, it was a striking success. 
This season it was perfectly natural for 
the more or less distracted managers to 
turn back and, looking over the possible 
plays of the past, select for reproduction 
one of the favorites of the olden days. 
Mr. Henry Miller, together with Mr. 
Lee Shubert, decided that “The Passing 
Regiment” had a possible appeal. An 
excellent cast was selected, with Miss 
Cecilia Loftus and Mr. Lawrence d’Or- 
say at the head, and in order that there 
should be no mistake, they introduced 
songs. Save the mark! It is the theo- 
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ry of the manager to-day that no mat- 
ter how bad the play is you can always 
save it by introducing songs. 

“The Lancers”—that is the name of 
the new play—was introduced several 
weeks ago at Daly’s Theater. The peo- 
ple went and the critics—those less- 
than-people, sufferers in the cause of 
humanity—and they sat aghast. A more 
pointless and foolish piece of so-called 
theatrical entertainment has not been 
disclosed this year. 

And ye who have read this doleful 
record of the last couple of months can 
dimly imagine what that means. 

But wonders never cease. Two days 
later Mr. Henry Miller issued a state- 
ment in which he said that the public 
should not condemn the actors for this 
play, that its reproduction was due to 
his idiotic belief that the things that 
amused him when he was a child would 
amuse a New York public. 

Surely a miracle has come to pass. 
A manager admits he is wrong. Let 
us hope that this example will have its 
results on the productions of the future, 
and that next month we shall be able to 
chronicle something more than a con- 
tinuous procession of uninteresting 
Waterloos. 


On the musical comedy side of the 
fence it is relieving to note that there 
has been at least one success—George 
M. Cohan’s “The Talk of New York,” 
produced at the Knickerbocker Theater, 
with Mr. Victor Moore as the star. The 
so-called high-brows, of course, will 
continue to object to a certain kind of 
tide-water wit that marks all of Mr. 
Cohan’s pieces. But as Mr. Cohan him- 
self said on the first night, he doesn’t 
want to be taken seriously, and to criti- 
cize him would be foolish. His stage is 
always kaleidoscopic, his music is al- 
ways tuneful and easy of memory, and 
you laugh whether you like it or not. 
It is really the only advanced vaudeville 
that we have, and as long as it pro- 
vides merriment, let us be thankful. 
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The problem of the short story. Herbert Quick’s “The Broken Lance” 
interesting, though marred by some defects. “My Merry Rockhurst,” by 
Agnes and Egerton Castle, in the first rank of its kind. Not thoroughly 
convincing is “The Broken Road,” by A, E. W. Mason. “Sheaves,” by E. 
F, Benson, is a piece of character analysis, with unusual distinction of style. 
There is a fair degree of interest in E, Phillips Oppenheim’s “The Great 
Secret.” “The Convert,” by Elizabeth Robins, deserves high praise and 
serious consideration, Randall Parrish has furnished plenty of move- 
ment and local color in “Beth Norvell.” “The Secret Agent” adds 
nothing to Joseph Conrad’s reputation, Eleanor Gates’ “Cupid the Cow 
Punch” is entertaining, whether true to life or not. “That Affair at Eliza- 
beth,” by Burton E, Stevenson, a highly diverting mystery story. “The 
Heart Line,” by Gelett Burgess, skilfully presents a rather jarring plot 


PECULATION as to 
which one of a col- 
lection of short sto- 
ries will make the 
widest appeal to 
their readers is, as 
we know only too 
well, always uncer- 
tain and often disap- 
pointing. Among three or four hun- 
dred thousand readers anything like a 
general agreement as to the merits of 
a single story is one of the rarest 
things in the world, and to venture an 
opinion in a specific instance is usually 
a piece of folly. 

Nevertheless, to yield to a temptation 
and satisfy a curiosity occasionally is 
interesting even if immoral, and there- 
fore we are going to call attention to 
a story in this number of AINSLEE’s 
for the purpose of giving expression to 
the opinion that it will entertain almost 
every one who reads it, and to advise 
those who have missed it to read it 
without delay. 

“The Memento,” by O. Henry, is the 
one we refer to, and we take the risk 
principally because it is a story that 


gives a vivid and vital picture of every- 
day human nature as it is actually 
found, not as it is imagined to be by 
people who either do not know it or 
cannot give it expression. It is essen- 
tially a story of the four million, whose 
prophet is O. Henry, and in order to 
give it just appreciation, it is necessary 
to bear in mind those two facts. 

Another story in this number which 
can be commended on the same ground 
is “The Comedienne,” by Beatrix 
Demarest Lloyd and Edith Macvane. 
It is the complete novel, and though 
it is of a different type from “The Me- 
mento,” and with characters living in a 
different atmosphere, it shares with O. 
Henry’s tale the quality of human in- 
terest. And the same remark applies 
to “Her Prentice Hand,” by Lily A. 
Long, and “The Open Window,” by 
Cosmo Hamilton. 

As a matter of fact, the whole num- 
ber, in our opinion, is one which ought 
to stimulate a sympathetic interest in 
the doings of the people of the stories. 
The magazine was put together with 
that object in view above everything 
else. 
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Mr. Herbert Quick exploits the sin- 
gle-tax in his book “The Broken 
Lance,” published by Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, and has succeeded in ma- 
king a very interesting story, though 
it is marred by some defects, chiefly 
defects of construction. 

Like “The Convert,” reviewed else- 
where in this department, Mr. Quick’s 
book carries conviction of the author's 
profound sincerity and his unquestion- 
ing faith in the economic doctrines he 
expounds, and for these he is entitled 
to the thanks of his readers whether 
they agree with those doctrines or not. 

The book will have to depend for its 
popularity, of course, upon the story 
itself, upon the vigor and variety of 
its action, its sequence of dramatic 
nioments, its interest, and upon 
the fresh attractiveness of its style, and 
as to these matters nothing but what 
is commendatory is to be said. 

It may be summed up as the story 
of persecution practised by capitalistic 
interests upon the clergyman, Emerson 
Courtright, because he dared to preach 
from his pulpit his version of the truth 
as revealed to him, The clergyman 
who tells the truth when he gets into 
his pulpit is exceptional enough, of 
course, to attract attention and stim- 
ulate resentment, so that on that side 
the realism of the story cannot be con- 
troverted. But one would be glad to 
believe that Mr. Quick has exaggerated 
the consequences of Courtright’s truth- 
telling, for if such things as he de- 
scribes are possible in the United 
States, free speech and free institu- 
tions are shams. * 
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“My Merry Rockhurst” is called a 


series of short stories, by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, published by the Mac- 
millan Company, though such a char- 
acterization is somewhat misleading. 
They are rather a series of episodes in 
the career of Lord Rockhurst, pleas- 
antly nicknamed Rakehell Rockhurst 
by the vulgar, and affectionately called 
“My Merry Rockhurst” by his master, 
Charles IT., of England. 
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They are essentially characteristic of 
the authors’ favorite style of fiction, 
celebrated chiefly in their famous Bath 
tales. Rockhurst is a familiar of 
Charles Stuart, the intimate compan- 
ion of his exile, a typical titled swash- 
buckler of the period, equally ready 
with his kisses and his sword, and skil- 
ful with both, a boon companion in 
misfortune, and a rather gloomy moral- 
ist—even a cynic—after the king comes 
to his own. 

No one seems able to do this sort 
of thing quite as well as the Castles, 
perhaps because no one has had the pa- 
tience and persistence to stick quite so 
closely to the one theme. Their 
ries are always popular, but never in- 
ordinately so, and we have an idea that 
the vogue is gradually dying. These 
tales are as good as any of their kind, 
and may well help to consume an idle 
half-hour. 


~4 
Sto- 
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A. E. W. Mason’s new book, “The 
Broken Road,” published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, is an Anglo-Indian 
story approximating the type made fa- 
miliar by Rudyard Kipling. 

The tale derives its vitality from the 
racial problems and difficulties sur- 
rounding the construction of a road 
in northern India. The English engi- 
neer who planned and began its con- 
struction lost his life in a clash with the 
superstitious Chiltis, and in dying be- 
queathed to his only son, then a young 
child, the duty of completing it. 

The interest of the story centers in 
Shere Ali—son of the Chilti prince 
who is sent to England by the Indian 
officials to be educated, in the hope 
that, under English influence, he will 
be useful later in helping to subdue his 
fellow tribesmen. But, as might have 
been expected, and, indeed, as one 
shrewd Englishman has foréseen, it all 
for nothing; his British educa- 
tion is of no avail, and his relapse into 
barbarism—as the English consider it, 
at least—is accomplished by his rejec- 
tion, because of his color, by an Eng- 
lish beauty with whom he has fallen in 
love. 


goes 
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Without knowing anything of the 
Indian character, one cannot help feel- 
ing that Mr. Mason shares that lack of 
knowledge, for Shere Ali, as he is de- 
picted in “The Broken Road,” seems 
lifeless and artificial, He does not be- 
lieve in himself, and therefore cannot 
force belief in others. Young Lin- 
forth, to whom the heritage of the 
broken road comes, appears to better 
advantage, and so does Violet Oliver, 
the woman in the case. But they 
ought to, because they are distinctly 
English types, presumably familiar to 
the author. 

st ot 


“Sheaves” is the title of E. F. Ben- 
son’s new novel, published by the Mac- 
millan Company. Just why Mr. Ben- 
son should have given that name to his 
book is not quite clear, and after fin- 
ishing the story one is tormented, more 
or less, by his inability to see the ap- 
propriateness of it. 

The book Mr. Benson’s usual 
distinction of style and deliberation of 
development—he is never in a hurry; 
it is more than anything else a piece 
of character analysis, for, although 
there is a plot, it is subordinated to the 
portraiture. The problem, if it can in- 
deed be called a problem, turns on the 
marriage of a woman to a man many 
years younger. It can therefore be un- 
derstood how much depends upon the 
delineation of the characters of these 
two, Edith Allbut and Hugh Grainger. 
Probably the most notable scene in the 
story is that between Edith and her 
physician, Sir Thomas, when he is 
forced to disclose the nature of the 
disease from which she suffers. 

ll of the other people are pre- 
sented with the greatest care, and with 
all the art that is demanded by the ex- 
igencies of the story, and in this re- 
spect it is entirely satisfying. 


l- 
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E. Phillips Oppenheim’s latest story 
is “The Great Secret,” published by 
Little, Brown & Co. 

It is one of the author’s typical tales 
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of diplomatic complications, telling how 
a tremendous international catastrophe, 
planned by a band of continental plot- 
ters against the peace of England, was 
averted by a man previously discred- 
ited, who discovered the secret plans 
of the conspirators, and, with the help 
of an English gentleman and an Amer- 
ican girl, brought them to naught. 

Hardrass Courage is really the hero 
of the book. He is drawn into the 
matter by his sympathy for the dis- 
credited man and by the attractions of 
the American girl; this latter episode 
supplies the love interest of the story. 

It does not satisfactorily appear just 
why she should have become involved 
in the plot against England. Her con- 
nection with the ambitious American 
women who hoped to profit by the res- 
toration of royalty in France seems to 
us to be rather a lame pretext for her 
place in the story, but that is all there 
is to justify the position in which she 
is placed. 

The book has a fair degree of the 
interest which Mr. Oppenheim always 
seems able to throw about his work, 
and will doubtless be enjoyed by his 
admirers, but from the critics’ point of 
view it is disappointing. 
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Miss Elizabeth Robins’ new _ book, 
“The Convert,” published by the Mac- 
millan Company, is very frankly a plea 
for woman suffrage. Miss Robins 
makes no pretense of veiling either her 
views or her sympathies on the subject, 
and does not hesitate to exalt its advo- 
cates and caricature its opponents. 

This method in fiction is one to be 
condemned, as a rule; it is one of 
which we have repeatedly expressed 
disapproval as an inexcusable crudity. 
Miss Robins has, however, demon- 
strated that there is at least one excep- 
tion to the rule, and it would be the 
height of folly and injustice to criti- 
cize “The Convert” on that ground. 
An author has an unquestionable right 
to make his own selection of a theme 
for his story, and all that critics can 
reasonably demand of him is that he 
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shall treat it with the sincerity it de- 
serves. 

Miss Robins has chosen to defend 
the position of the “suffragettes,” and 
as that necessarily involves an attack 
upon their detractors, no one can, to 
that extent, quarrel with her artistic 
results. But we can go even further 
than that, and can say unhesitatingly 
that the book is an excellent literary 
achievement ‘and a most interesting 
story. 

Miss Robins is, of course, a practised 
and talented writer, and in this story 
she has displayed a gift for character- 
ization and construction that the pe- 
culiar quality of the book required. 
She has, above all, developed a climax 
in the dramatic situation between Vida 
Levering and Geoffrey Stovor that, 
from the feminine point of view, at 
any rate, gives her whole argument 
tremendous force. 

The book is one that deserves high 
praise from the critic and very serious 
consideration by the public. 


es Fe 


Westerners are very fond of saying 
that the real thing in cowboys never 
looks and talks and acts as he is rep- 
resented in fiction, but Easterners—at 
least those who read magazines and 
novels—think, even if they do not say, 
that if he does not he ought to. And 
they probably feel that it makes little 
difference, anyway, if the stories are 
otherwise good. 

“Cupid the Cow Punch,” by Eleanor 
Gates, published by the McClure Com- 
pany, may or may not depict the cow- 
boy as he really is, but it is a book that 
will commend itself to those whose di- 
versions are not impaired by a passion 
for facts. 

The book may be considered either 
as a collection of short stories or as a 
single long story, as the reader prefers. 
It will fit into either classification. 
Probably the author and the publishers 
would select the latter, because it is 
said that volumes of short stories are 
not usually among “best sellers.” 

In any event, Alec Lloyd—otherwise 
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“Cupid the Cow Punch”—appears 
prominently on every one of the 316 
pages, principally because he himself 
tells the stories, or story. Hairoil 
Johnson, Bud Hickok, Doc Trow- 
bridge, Bugs Simpson, Sheriff Bergin 
and Macie Sewell, too, have frequent 
exits and entrances, and as a good part 
of the book has to do with the loves of 
Cupid and Macie, it may be that the 
publishers’ views can be justified on 
other than commercial grounds. 
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Burton E. Stevenson has another 
good mystery story in “That Affair at 
Elizabeth,’ published by Henry Holt 
& Co. 

Though not a “detective story” in the 
strict meaning of the phrase, as applied, 
for instance to “The Leavenworth 
Case,” “it possesses the essential ele- 
ments which made that story and the 
Sherlock Holmes tales so absorbing. 
And whether Mr. Stevenson has 
achieved his results in this case by 
a painstaking study of the art or by 
means of a natural gift is of no conse- 
quence; he has produced an extremely 
good book of its kind. 

The investigator in this affair is 
not a detective, but a young New York 
lawyer, who has previously demon- 
strated that he has a keen instinct for 
facts—a useful possession for a lawyer, 
by the way. The affair seems not to be 
a crime, actual or constructive, but a 
disappearance—although criminal possi- 
bilities are necessarily among the hy- 
pothetical considerations. 

When Marcia Lawrence disappeared 
on the eve of her wedding with Burr 
Curtiss, under circumstances demon- 
strating that it was her own voluntary 
act, it was natural enough that he 
should repudiate any suggestion of a 
criminal or degrading responsibility on 
her part. But Lester was, of course, 
obliged to weigh motives and facts, and 
when the pursuit of his clues brought 
him upon a murder he could not be 
blamed for the inferences he drew. 

To say that the story ends happily is 
sufficient, probably, to give an inkling 
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as to whether or not Marcia was guilty 
of wrongdoing of any kind. 
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Whatever may be said of his choice 
of material, it is at least due Gelett 
Burgess to admit that he has written 
an interesting story in “The Heart 
Line,” published by Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. It is altogether probable 
that the book will be received and read 
with a sense of obligation for the diver- 
sion it supplies which will calm the un- 
easy feeling that the hero is out of place 
as the accepted lover of a young woman 
as charming as Clytie Payson. 

It is not merely that conventional 
standards—we do not say conventional 
ideals, because it is a contradiction of 
terms—are disregarded in setting up a 
professional palmist and fortune-teller 
as the hero of a story, but that a sensi- 
tive, refined girl should develop a sen- 
timental interest in him and on account 
of it become involved more or less in 
his repulsive associations; this is what 
jars. 

Nevertheless, it must be conceded 
that Mr. Burgess has done his work as 
well as his self-imposed limitations per- 
mitted. He has skilfully presented all 
possible and plausible excuses for 
Francis Granthorpe; he has introduced 
an attractive character in Fancy Gray; 
he has drawn a convincing picture of 
the methods of Madame Spoll; and has 
worked out his plot consistently and ar- 
tistically. 

Like other writers from the Pacific 
Coast, he has not missed the opportu- 
nity to tell his readers all about the 
wonders of San Francisco, physical, in- 
tellectual, social, political, artistic and 
emotional; that is to be expected, it is 
part of their mission. 
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A story of the West with plenty of 
movement and rich in “local color” is 


Randall Parrish’s new romance, “Beth 
Norvell,” published by A. C. McClure 
& Co. 

Ned Winston, a young mining en- 
gineer of Denver, finds himself with a 
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few weeks leisure in a Colorado town 
where a theatrical road company is giv- 
ing a performance called “Heart of the 
World.” Attracted by the leading lady, 
Beth Norvell, he applies to the manager 
of the troupe for a position, and as he is 
willing to waive the question of salary 
he has no difficulty in securing work as 
a utility man. 

Miss Norvell is high-bred and rather 
distant, but under favoring circumstan- 
ces he finally makes her acquaintance 
and naturally falls in love with her. 

The travels of the company bring 
them to a town in which most of the ac- 
tion takes place. Here it is that other 
characters are drawn into the plot 
through a dispute over a mining claim, 
and the villain of the tale, Farnham, 
who turns out to be Miss Norvell’s 
worthless husband, complicates matters 
for her and Winston as well as for the 
two prospectors whose claims he is try- 
ing to steal. It is needless to say that 
the ending is a happy one. 

It is not an uninteresting story, as to 
plot and action. It is somewhat 
marred, however, by the artificial char- 
acter of Beth and by the thoroughly 
French dialect of the Mexican girl, 
Mercedes. 
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Mr. Joseph Conrad has not greatly 
distinguished himself in his latest book, 
“The Secret Agent,” published by Har- 
per & Brothers. This is not because 
the story is actually a poor one, but 
because it suffers grievously in com- 
parison with “Youth,” “Lord Jim,” 
“Heart of Darkness,” “Romance’— 
everything, in fact, that he has pre- 
viously written. 

It is expecting a great deal, of course, 
that he should invariably keep up to the 
standard set by those stories, but his 
readers cannot be blamed if they are 
disappointed when he fails to. 

“The Secret Agent,” if it had been 
written by anybody but Joseph Conrad, 
might have made more of an impres- 
sion. It is not a bad story of its kind 
and has a certain interest which, on the 
whole, is well worked up to a dramatic, 
but thoroughly grim, climax. 
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Verloc is the secret agent, a man of 
uncertain origin, living in London, 
whose chief business has been the man- 
ufacture of pseudo anarchist plots. He 
has been in the employ of one of the 
foreign ambassadors who has made a 
name for himself by the sensational ex- 
posure of these schemes worked up for 
him by Verloc. He is, however, suc- 
ceeded by a man who demands of Ver- 
loc a genuine sensation, and suggests, 
the actual use of bombs. The effect of 
this upon the secret agent and how he 
undertakes to carry it out is the gist of 
the story. 

There is some very good work in the 
characterization of Verloc, his wife 
Winnie, the Assistant Commissioner 
of Police and the Police Inspector 
Head. But the book is seriously 


marred by the mass of rather heavy de- 
scriptive writing which in itself is un- 
attractive, while it retards the action 
and obscures the narrative. 
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Important New Books. 


“The Seven Ages of “Washington,” Owen 
Wister, Macmillan Co. 

“The Van Rensselaers of Old Manhattan,” 
Weymer J. Mills, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

“Rosalind at Red Gate,” Meredith Nichol- 
son, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“A Six Cylinder Courtship,” Edward S. 
Field, John McBride Co. 

“Scars on the Southern Seas,” George 
Bronson-Howard, B. W. Dodge & Co. 

“My Lady Caprice,” Jeffrey Farnol, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“The Old Peabody Pew,” Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Letitia: Nursery Corps, U. S. 
George Madden Martin, McClure Co. 

“Mortmain,” Arthur Train, D. Appleton & 


A.,” 


Co. 

“The Folk Afield,” Eden Phillpotts, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Code of Victor Jallot,” Edward C. 
Carpenter, George W. Jacobs & Co. 

“An Encore,” Margaret Deland, Harper & 
Bros. 

“A Turnpike Lady,” Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“A Prophet in Babylon,” W. J. Dawson, 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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The Coffee Drinker 


a few hours after breakfast—just about the time a business 


man should be alert. 
That’s the reaction from the coffee drug—caffeine. 


Coffee drinkers can realize how good it feels to be 
bright, elastic and assertive, when they quit coffee and use 


well boiled 


POSTU 


for the morning beverage. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 
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Breakfast Food 
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as the best recommendation for the 
— quality of our new breakfast 


Pillsbury’s —— = ¢ 
BEST Cereal 


For nearly half a century Pillsbury’s Best Flour has been the standard in the 
Flour business the world over. Our new breakfast food is made with the 
same care, from the same selected wheat, in the same great mills at Minneapolis. 


Each package makes 12 lbs. of delicious, creamy white food. 


Look for the name PILLSBURY on your flour sack and cereal package. 
Ask your Grocer. 


Read Special Receipt for Children on opposite page = 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Flour 
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Anew- the wah 
The Following 

Special Recipe 
for Children 


a Takes a little more time and 

trouble than to prepare in the 
ordinary way. But it has been dis- 
covered that this makes the ideal 
food for little folks. 


Pour one quart of boiling water into a cold pan, add one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, and then stir in slowly one cup (one-half pint) of Pillsbury’s Best Cereal. 
Cook thirty minutes, or longer, in a covered pan set in boiling water. 


Cooking three-quarters of an hour will not injure, but rather add to its deli- 
cacy. In such instances, however, it is often necessary to stir in a little boiling 
water to keep it from becoming too thick. Serve hot with cream and sugar. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 























There’s Delight in Every ‘‘Turn’?’ 


NDESTRUCTIBLE 35 cents 

Fit all standard size cylinder machines RECORD 

Are not damaged by ordinary use or abuse. 

Not affected by changes of temperature or climate. 

Always as good as new; they never become scratchy or unmusical; never wear 
out. That’s the real Indestructible feature. That the children can play with them or 
you can knock them off the table without danger of breaking them, is incidental. 

OTHER EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES ARE: 

1, Musical Improvement. The “loud” selections are the loudest ever made, and 
without jar or screech; but others are beautifully soft; all are exquisitely modulated, 
adding immensely to your enjoyment. Only the highest order of performance is worthy 
of reproduction in this permanent form. 

2. Play Longest. A very marked improvement obtained by omitting announcements 
and recording music on the full length of the record, since the metalled ends centre the 
records in the same spot every time, hot or cold. 

3. No Scratching. ‘The smoothest surface ever made. 

4, Improved Reproduction. You gain immediately in clearness and volume by 
using these records. 

5. Safely Mailed. Being indestructible they can be mailed singly or in small lots to 


your home. We guarantee their arrival in 
perfect condition. The only advantage not 


' , , exclusive is the price, 35c. 

If your dealer has not yet secured a stock of Inde- 
structible Records, we will send you our catalogue, 
i and on receipt of price mail you anywhere in the 
United States any record or list of records you se- 
R f R S : lect,postpaid. Our monthly Bulletins of new records 
include the best of the popular hits and new music, 

cinseaammeuanenangae a eee Let us place you on the mailing list. Write to 


The Indestructible Phonographic Record Co. 
229 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Victor-Victrola 


A new style Victor 


All the refined entertainment which 
only the Victor can supply, in a new 


and elegant setting. 


The horn and all moving parts are entirely concealed in 
Wp et beletcvos stom ect-Welol-a- beh mor: he beloimm- belo Maem eektt-y om tw eet-Veloms Coltte| 
or soft by opening or closing the small doors. 

The cabinet contains albums for 150 records and drawer 
for accessories. All metal parts heavily gold-plated. 


The most complete 
of all musical instruments. 


Hear the Victor-Victrola at any music-house or 
talking-machine merchant's. Write to us for descriptive 


eters) atm 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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245° 


That is the heat of our ovens. 


That’s why our 


beans are mealy, yet nutty; and why they digest. 
Beans—above all foods—need to be factory cooked. 


You who bake beans at home, you don’t 
know how good beans can be. 

It isn’t your fault, but you lack the facilities. 
You need more heat. 

The fibre of beans must be broken down, 


Van@mps 
PORK »"” 
BEANS 


8AKED 
‘WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


else they are not digestible. And that requires 
a fierce heat. 

We get it by using live steam in our ovens. 
Thus we applyaterrific heat without scorching. 

The result is, our beans are digestible—yours 
are heavy. Ours are all cooked alike—yours 
are not. Ours are mealy, yet nutty, for the 
skins are not broken. 

We bake the beans, the tomato sauce and 
the pork all together, That gives our de- 
licious blend. 

You will eat more beans, and will like them 
better, when you once know Van Camp’s. 
And they are so convenient—always ready. 
A delicious meal without work or delay. 


We pay $2.10 per bushel for beans—use only 
full-ripe tomatoes—none but corn-fed pork. 


We could buy beans for one-seventh what 
wepay. And buycatsup, ready made, for one- 
fifth what it costs us to make it. 

But we use only the whitest, the plumpest, 
the finest beans grown. And every tomato 
is ripened on the vines. 

We have spent 47 years in learning how to 
perfect this dish. 

That is why Van Camp’s are so different 
from others. And why they command the 
largest sale in the world. 

Once try them—once learn their flavor, 
their superlative zest—and no others will 
satisfy. 

You may find that some beans cost a little 
less—and no wonder. We could easily cut 
our cost more than half, if we wanted. 


Prices: 
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10c, 15c and 20c per can. 
without the tomato sauce, if you prefer. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, In 


“No, thank you, I want what 


But are not the best beans cheap enough, 
when you consider that beans are 84% nutri- 
And isn’t it better to get the beans 
that your people will like? You serve beans 
once a week now, perhaps. You'll serve Van 

Camp’s several times. 


ment? 





You can get them 
At your grocers, 


Established 
1861 









I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Red Seal % PA _REG.U.S.PAT.OFE ) 
Assures Satisfaction 4 Necco 


The makers of Necco Sweets set out from the E\ SwEETS 
beginning to make a reputation for quality in all their 2 elie 
products. To identify these quality confections, they Ford nw --™ 
all were given the general name of Necco Sweets eg 
and each box was marked with the seal. Now you 
can be absolutely sure of satisfaction in buying confec- 
tionery of all kinds—look for the seal of goodness. If this seal is on the box it’s one 
As an example of their high quality try a box of of yy bp pes = tion 


creams and caramels for the older 


ENOX (Focolates Sandan siianaiae 








be found under this seal which guar- 
: antees quality — goodness — whole- 
wy J someness, 

p Necco Sweets are sold by all dealers 
who sell high grade goods. If your 
dealer does not have them, send us 25 
cents for an atiractive package of Lenox 
Chocolates; or, better still, order one 
of our special $1 packages in a handsome 
art box. Either package sent postpaid. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 

Summer and Melcher Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 














It’s the pride of all banquets—it is nothing but wine; 

It’s healthful and wholesome—a draught that’s ‘‘ divine.’’ 
If you only once try it you will crave it again, 

For the wine of pcrfection—it’s Great Western Champagne. 


The quality of fruit and soil that made fame for French 
Champagnes of long ago has been attained in the vineyards of the 
makers of 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


Great Western received a Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition for 
quality—the only American wine to receive that honor and acknowledged 
equal to the finest French wines. 

The natural soil conditions, combined with the real secrets of cham- 
pagne making, secured by us at considerable expense, makes possible 
this superior Champagne. 

Because of the absence of duty, Great Western costs 50% less than 
the imported. 

In Great Western you receive all wine value. 

Try Great Western—comparisons prove its worth. 

PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Sold by dealers in fine Wines and served at 
Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 























Ainslee’s for March 


“7 BS MAGAZINE THAT ee TERT ATH SE 








The March number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE will be fully 
up to the standard that has been established and maintained for so long, 
which is but another way of saying that in intrinsic excellence of the 
stories and in variety in the table of contents, it will be a distinct im- 
provement upon past numbers. 


The complete novel, as our readers will find, is one of the best we 
have had in plot, in workmanship, and above all, in interest. “The 
Madonna of the Tea-Table,” as it is called, is by 


ANNA A. ROGERS 


the author of “Candace,” which we published about a year ago. 


Among the short stories, every one of which is of the first 
quality, are the following: 


Marie Van Vorst has one of ex- Joseph C. Lincoln, who is an 
traordinary strength and dramatic unfailing favorite with AInsLEE’s 


power in “The Road to To-morrow,” readers, will have one of his very 

a siesiiiihiin ake best and most characteristic tales in 

a ads - “e ° ” 
8 An Inheritcd Eden. 


eanette I. Helm will havea story , j 
J y F. Walworth Brown will contrib- 
ute a stirring Western story with a 
feminine temperament in a short strong woman interest, called 


story called “A Thousand Deaths.” “Spirits in Dog Rib Canyon.” 


that makes a special appeal to the 





Other short stories will be “His Attack of Common Sense,” by William 
McLeod Raine, “An Affair of Conscience,” by Caroline Duer and Eleanor 
Larocque, “Sir William’s Tea Party,”” by Constance Smedley, and “The 
Grin of the Bulldog,”” by Edward L. White. 


There will be another interesting article on operatic and other mus- 
ical stars by William Armstrong. 








PRICE, 15c. PER COPY SUBSCRIPTION, $1.80 PER YEAR 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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E.VERY possible 


comparison to 
which you can subject 


TAFFETA 


only emphasizes its unapproach- 
able superiority for all linings, 
drop skirts, foundations, etc. 

In Beauty—itis refreshing and 
brilliant, possessing a character- 
istic sheen and finish that place it 
on a par with richest silks. 

In Style—it is always season- 
able, embodying every requisite 
of elegance. 

In Durability—it outclasses 
silk three to one. 

In Price—far less expensive. 

Then can you think of any 
good reason why you should not 
use Heatherbloom? At lining 
counters in 150 shades; 36 
inches wide; 40c yard. There's 
but one grade; don’t fail to see 


Heatherbloom on selvage. Send 
for Booklet. 




































Ready-to-Wear Petticoats 


of Heatherbloom are sold everywhere in 
all the popular shades. Identical counter- 
parts of richest silk garments, but a third 
the cost. If not at dealer's, write us. 


See this label in black 





LalBX PABLOOM 


and whiteon waistband 


of each petticoat a” 





REATHER sca 


TRADE MARK 





Heatherbloom is one of the famous 


Hydegrade Fabrics. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 315 0..8i0VSirics. 











What more could you ask than 
Hydegrade Linings offer — 


every weave, every quality, 
every shade, every price. 


Send for free Booklet, ** The New Idea in Baal A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York. 


Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 












AINSLEE’S ADVERT 





































No confection 
has ever caught the popular 
fancy like Tro Tro Chocolate 
Krunch. t's a dainty, alluring bit of 
brittle, golden taffy, with a rich, creamy 
coating of mellow chocolate. 





ni alenagata— Oy 


Sold everywhere in ten, twenty-five 
and fifty cent packages. If you can- 
not secure them, a ten cent package 
wil be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Made by the originators of 
Trowbridge Chocolate Chips. 


TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP Co., MEADVILLE, Pa. 














ur Patterns or materials cost you only half the 
price asked by others. 
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BUILD YOUR. OWN BOAT 


We are the lary 
vou fall size working patterns, knock-down frames and materials 
trom bone-dry atoek, at half the price asked by others, We use these 
patterns and stucx every day in building our regular boats. You 
are not buyin: theorics, Catalog free. 4 

DETROIT BOAT CO.. - No. 57 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


























st builars of pleasure boats in the world. We sell 
















AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


Te. 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD ‘ 














B. M. BOWER’S 

















DO NOT BE DECEIVED “Chi { h Fl = o U” 
BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD Ip, 0 t e ying 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- q 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
THIS GUARANTY Cushion himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
Buttoa air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
COUPON-IN YELLOW HOSE the other cowboys of the Flying U —_ The (> y . a — 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
1S ATTACHED THIS way /** SUPPORTER breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE DEALER AND USER author seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. The 
GENUINE — BE SURE AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
IT’S THERE ——— blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her The book re- 
Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c THE BUTTONS ANO viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
Mailed on receipt cipeies “ * || LOOPS ARE LICENSED with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘Chip, of the Fly- 
FOR USE ON THIS ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |} Hose suppoRTER sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
BOSTON __ ONLY. Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. ‘ 





























STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 
Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


















































The Street-Car Tells— 


The Trained and the Untrained Man 


Side by side they sit ; 
and discontented. 





one filling an important position in the world—the other poorly paid 
The "didereace between them is due to the fact that one man is ftrained—an 
expert in his line of work, while the other is not. 


If you're the untrained man and want to advance, write to-day to the International Correspondence 
Schools and learn how you can better your position—how you can have your salary raised. 


You'll besurprised when you learn how easy 
it allis. Doit now, while it’s fresh in your mind. 
Tear out the coupon, mark it opposite the occu- 
pation you like best and mail it to-day. There's 
no string to this—no obligation on your part— 
no charge for the information and advice that 
the coupon will bring. Isn't your whole future 
worth the finding out? ‘Then, do it now. 


Doesn't matter how old you are, whcre you 
live or what you do—so long as you can read 
and write the I. C. S. can help you without 
your having to lose a day's work or leave home. 
Mark the coupon. 


Doesn't the fact that during November 
265 students voluntarily reported better positions 
and higher salaries obtained as a direct result of 
I.C.S. training prove the willingness and ability 
of the I. C. S. to raise your salary? This is the 
average number of similar successes reported 
every month, Mark the coupon NOW. 


Tell the 


substitutor: 


Please explain, 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA. 


withont farther 


obligation on my part, 


how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which | have marked X 








Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

© ava "ea 

Che 

Textile Mill Supt. 
en 

Elec. Engineer 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 


or 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architee’! Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bankin 

Mining ngineer 








Name 


| Street and No,___ 


want 


City 


what I asked for. 


Good-bye. F 




















ITS PRICE NEVER CATCHES UP 
WITH ITS QUALITY. ‘ 











OSMOPOLITAN has always 
been and always will be worth 
more than you pay for it. 


q At ten cents it was easily worth at 
least fifteen. 


@ At fifteen cents—which is to be its 
price from now on—it will be worth a 
good twenty-five. 


@ Nevertheless—for a limited time— 
you may enclose a dollar bill at our risk 
and receive the magazine for one year. 


@ Or better still—send usa $5 bill now 
for a five-year subscription and thereby 
save from $2.50 to $4.00. Address 


(COSMOPOLITAN 


2 Duane Street, New York City. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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| Are You Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a day’s practice in 
your own room upon special exercises that 
I will give, you can be round, plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive. Nature 
intended you to be—why should you not? 
A pupil who was thin 
= writes me: 

| “I just can'ttell you how happy I 
am! I wore low neck and short sleeves 
| the other night and I was so proud 


of my neck and arms! My busts are 
rounded out and I have gained 28 











pounds; it has come just where I 
4 wanted it and I carry myself like 
snother woman. My old dresses look 
stylish on me now. You remember I 
have not been constipated since my 
second lesson and I had taken sume- 
thing for years. I guess my stom- 
ach must be stronger too, for I sleep 
like a baby and my nerves are so 
rested. I feel as if I had missed so 
much enjoyment in life, for I never 
did have such good times before. | 
I feel so well all the time.’* } 


i] miss CocroftatHerDesk 1 have built up thou- | 





sands of women—why not you? You will 
be so much better satisfied with yourself and 
more attractive to your friends. 

I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 
and if I cannot help your particular case 
I will tell you so. My information and 
advice are entirely free. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Department M, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Note: Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
\ scientific care of the health and figure of women. 



































There’s Something 
You Want to Know 


What is it? 

At a cost of but a few cents per day we will keep you 
posted on any subject—no matter what—that is before | 
the public—anything that is being, or is going to be, | 
written and printed about. That is our business 











Accomplished through our TOPICAL SUBJECTS 
PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE and LITERARY 
Bl RI AU—the most complete and best organized in the 
world 

Reading and clipping from over 50, 000 publications 
monthly Gaeluding every Daily and nearly every Weekly 
and Per lical in the U. S.— | 

We supply you, every twenty-four hours—or as fre= | 
queatly as desired with every item printec, anywhere 

vering such territory or publications as you may 

dee e) relati ve to the subjects in which vou are inter- 
for Booklet, stating subject you wish covered 

Ww tell you how we can serve you (sending you 
Clippings), and what it will cost. We furnish 


‘ 
original MSS, essays, speeches, debates, etc., if 1 


desired 


OTHER THINGS YOU MAY WANT TO KNOW 


OUR “PERSONAL ITEM” SERVICE: We supply Clippings 
trom all publications of everything said about yourself or your busi- 
gess. Ask for Booklet and ——_ oe 

OUR rR. ADE NEWS” SERVICE: We supply daily all news 


in marketing ped oh making investments, etc. Ask 


r Booklet and sample Service, stating line 


It's Simply a Question of HOW We Can Serve You—Ask US. | 


International Press Clipping Bureau | 
140i Boyce Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 


ee | 


Tell the substitutor: 





_ AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 



















REASONS 


Vinol is the Best 
Cod Liver Preparation 


Vinol contains every medicinal, healing, body building 
element known to exist in the Cod’s Liver—but no oil 
Vinol is made by a scientific extractive and concentrating 
rocess from fresh Cod’s Livers and their oil with 
Tssenate of iron added—It tastes good. 

Vinol combines the two most world famed tonics all 
the medicinal properties of Cod Liver Oil and iron 
deliciously palatable and agreeable to the weakest 
stomach—an old and valuable remedy improved by 
modern science, and unexcelled as a 


STRENGTH BUILDER 
for old people, delicate children, weak run down per- 
sons after sickness and for chronic Coughs, Colds, etc. 

FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 


If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your druggist’s 
name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 

















1Can ReduceY our Flesh | 


Would you like to reduce it by natural angers poh 
in 


i have reduced 15,000 Rae ed 
women in the past six 
years by a few simple 
directions followed in the 
privacy of their own 
rooms. 

I can reduce you and at the 
same time strengthen stom- 
ach and heart and relieve you 
of such chronic ailments as 
rheumatism, constipation, 
weak nerves, torpid liver and 
such difficulties as - depend 
upon good circulation, strong 
nerves, strong muscles, good 
blood, correct breathing. You 
can be as good a figure as 
any woman of your acquaint- 
ance. 

One pupil writes: | 
| Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 18 

unds and I look 15 years younger. 
Peet so well IT want to shout’ I was 
rheumatic and constipated, my heart | 
was weak and my head dull, my liver 
all clogged up and oh dear, I am 
ashamed when I think how I used 
to look 














Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet with card for 
your dressing table, showing — 
correct lines of a woman's figure in poise. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Department 34, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 





s. a 





Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 
| paki nimmtentmanntrennsntersie —— 


0, thank you, I want what I asked for 


Good-bye.” 














_ AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 





NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS FOR PROF. CHAS. MUNTER’S § STRAIGHTENS ROUND SHOULDERS 


MAN, WOMAN, OR CHILD Ré YU L | F E DEEP AND PROPER BREATHING 


(Patented) 


NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD 


“Health is Youth,” says Prof. Charles Munter 
ULIFE Rives s eee er fee t military bearing demanded by health and he pion. You can- 
not BRE. E PRO ERLY unless you STAND PROPERLY. ULIFE ” holds 
you erect and i “ps ph: fears. E ge the chest from two to six inches, a re sduces your 
abdomen to proportions. he instant effect of wearing “ FE’ one 
were srammebented from a stuffy room to the mountain tops aun & natural, regular 
respiration, and giving ac ontinual Antes pues S Faecage with Natu 8 tonic, fresh air, whi h is 
exhilarating, inspiring vigor and NE E with every breath. Wearing r LIFE” 
during dally occupation means proper ., a. athing all the time without exertion orloss of time. 
N 














vA 








FE” corrects the dangers to health arising from cramped lungs due to round 
shoulders and sunken chest, which prevents proper breathing. This stooped position forces 
the entire weicht of the body on the abdomen, which should be supported by the spine and 
hips. ““ NULIFE” instantly corrects this, giving Man a commanding appearance, makes 
Woman a perfect figure with or without a tie causes Children to sit and stand erect 
and grow healthy (a blessing to children while 

‘NULIFE” is made of a washable f fabric. is self-lacing and pleasant to wear, and is so 
simple any child can put it on without seniotance. You simply fasten the belt around the 
waist and “ NULIFE” does the rest. “‘NULIFE” formerly Peold at oo 00. Now sent direct 
to you for $3.00 with my guarantee —that “ NULIFE” will do all I claim for 

When ere send me your name and address carefully vritece, with your height, 
weight, and chest asvre (not bust measure), and whether male or female, with $3.00, and 

‘NULIFE” w iit be sent to you prepaid. Large sizes extra, Address 


Prof. CHAS. MUNTER, Dept. 66 “NULIFE” Company 
23 West 45th Street, nr. 5th Avenue, New York City 
FREE—Our illustrated book on ‘‘ NULIFE” and what it will do for you. 


D YU ’ O N I Outlast two or three ordinary brushes— 
but cost no more! Made of the best 
>H S Bristles and Backs, by skilied brushmakers, in a clean and sani- 
a ec. the largest in the world. You're sure of a good 
**‘DUPO 


29s 
INT’? is on it. 
er at - Pe Mecano To» Pree a Hundreds of styles and sizes—in natural woods, REAL 
: WEN S & th Tey a3 EBONY, Bone, Pearl, lvory—for Hair, Teeth, Face, 
PS tte 7 ¥ “ie 2. i i I iians. ‘ . Sold wherever good toilet brushes 
fn rt your dealers, kindly write us and we 


















































Aat ¥ wre plied 
FRE E BOOKLET about Brushes and Bristles, how to 
select and take care of Brushes, etc., sent on request. 
E. pu PONT & ©O., PARIS, BEz AUV 11S, LONDON, 
New York Office, 26-28 W ashington Place. 










DUPONT 


Sent on Appoval. Send No Moneys $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24% oz. 22-in, short ; cn $ $ 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If you / \ TO 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or \ a ‘ 
‘ sell 3 and get your switeh free. Extra shades a / \ ” ’ 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty ae 
book showing latest style of hair dressing—aiso E A i'% I Ny THE 
high si * switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. M-1@ | 
se @niney Aa Thee EAL ESTATE 























We you by mail the Keal Estate, General Brokerage, and 
Write ’ lusuran susiness, and appoint you 
toniday. Motsinger Auto-Sparker SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
. T savin al rune of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
Gas Engines without Batteries. in America. Representatives are making $3 to $10,000 a year without 
No other mach can doi ft for any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
lack of original patent . System you can make money ina few weel ithout interfering with \ our 
twist motion in « present occupation Our co-operative rtment will give you more 
Catalog sith, macnehiars choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in the world. 
fre P ay Begeae +} a A Thorough Commercial Law Course Free to Each Representative. 
- Was for ¥ ak 7 f ‘Yt \ ioe ’ reo Write for 62-page book, free. 
1 ater anc just re ully Guaranteec » 2 . . oe ta 
full ieatiihe GEICk mec: C6 THE CROSS COMPANY, 1098 Reaper Block, Chicago. 
for ae S sER ] ; . 











94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 


vem DIG MONS credit 


February is known as “Cupid’s Month.” It is a most appropriate time to give your sweetheart 


a 
A Diamond for a Valentine. Diamond Ring. “Diamonds Win Hearts,” youknow. As an investment nothing is safer or eurer r than a 


A 10nd for it increases in value 10% to 2% per year, OUR PRICES ARE LOW. 
Old Reliable, Original, Diamond TERMS EASIES T . Select from our 1908 Catalog the article you desire and 
atch Credit House we will send it on approval. If accepted, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 


and 
GROS.GCB. Dept. B-29, . 92 Stato St., Chicago, Ill. | eight equal monthly amounts. WHITE TODAY FOR OUR 1908 CATALOG. 








Tell the substitutor: Good-bye.” 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 














‘“OUT-DOOR CHILDREN” 


are healthy, happy, well developed chil- 
dren,the rose bloom on their cheeks tells 
thetale. Careful mothers daily use 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


to guard tender skins from the effect of 
winter wind and weather, thus insuring 
a smooth, clear, healthy complexion. 
Use Mennen’s after bathing 
and after shaving. In the 
nursery it is indispensable. 
For your protection the gen- 
uine is put up in non-refilla- 
ble boxes 1} **Box that 
















Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30th, 1906. Se srial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 
25 cents, Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet 
(Borated) Talcum Toi- 
let Powder—it has the 
scent of fresh-cut Par- 
ma Violets. 
























(Establishea 1ls7y.) 
‘Cures While You Sleep.”’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 

which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 

qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 

once, Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS, 


i Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet 







Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tal lets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 









The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Teeming-Miles Ridg., Montreal, 
anada 












Tell the substitutor: 









“No, thank you, I w 


WINTER 
SUNT 


SUGGEST 






raticur. ra 


r OUAP + 


x iu irritations of the 
skin,rashes, frost bites, chap- 
pings, chafings, redness, 
and roughness, especially of 
faceand hands, for lameness 
and soreness incidental to 
winter sports, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing, and for 
all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, is priceless. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 
fate Towns & ag India, B, K. Paul. 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co; Japan, 

, Tokio; South Africa, Lennon, hor we 
Cape Town, etc age Ferrein, Moscow: * 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props * auste on, 


ez Post-free, ¢ uti ura Booklet, 48 pages. 


| 
int what T asked for, Good-bye.” 














EADS in all things that make a perfect 
malt beverage—a food as well as a 
drink. It is a real help to persons suf- 


fering from mental or bodily fatigue. 
Nourishing and sustaining. 


EVaNS|f 


f\\e 


ONTAINS bone and sinew mak- 
ing properties that give it dis- 
tinction above all other beverages and 
affords a pleasure that is quite unknown 
with any other. It gratifies the palate 
and produces lasting strength and sinew. 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants and Dealers. 


(. H. EVANS & SONS 
Established 1786. HUDSON, N. Y¥. 














50 Art Post Cards 50c. 


Jeautiful, 
Paintings 
Beautiful.” The 
fascinating portrayals of lovely femininity ever 


Life-like Reproductions of Famous 

-E xquisite Studies of the ‘Woman 
most delicate, graceful and 
shown in one collection. The assortment in- 
cludes the latest American and E Suropean ideas 
of Art Picture Cards, among which are the 
Bathing Girl series, and snapshots of American 
chorus ‘girls at play. 

We send 50 cards and our catalogue of 
natural-like miniatures of other beautiful art 
cards for 50c., coin, stamps or money order. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


DEFIANCE PHOTO STUDIO, Art Publishers 
63 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Tell the 


substitutor: 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


" hile it beautifies— sweetens 
mc ee dig mem Say the pom whitens the the teeth— 
A leading dentifrice for a 


THIRD OF ACENTURY 


The metal pack most convenient for travel or 
the roe Oe ieecine powder to spill or waste. 


25 Cents—At All Druggists 


(Sent postpaid if yours hasn't it) 


STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 
Idea) for sunburn, keeps the skin softand smooth; 
nothing better for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 
and alleruptions. The collapsible metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send tous. Sent postpaid for 
26 Cents 

Gi 















Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906; ‘ 
Serial No. 1612. 


Cc. H. STRONG 
& CO. ; 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. =) 




















“Can take a pound a day off'a patient. or putiton. Other 
ayate ms may temporarily alleviate. but this is sure and perma- 
nent,”—. Y. Sun, Aug. 189 Send for lecture. “Great Subjects of Fat,” and 

lauk. No Dieting No Hard Work 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive NO F AIL RE. at ur reduction is aseured— 
reduced to stay One month’s< trearne oo. Mail or office, 1870 

Brondway, New York. A PERMANENT Renee TION GUARANTEED, 
“The Cure is positive and permanent,”—N Herald. July 9, 93. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the reeognized ‘obatie %—N. Y¥. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators, 










I WILL MAKE YOU PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me today 
No matter where you live or what your occupation, I 


will teach you the Real Estate business by mail ; ap 


point you Special Representative of my (¢ 
your town $ 


mpany in 
Start you in a profitable business of your 
p you make big money at once 
pportunity for men without capttal 
ndependent for life. Full partie u- 
Write no a Address HL RRY W. 
Cc ROSS. Pres., Dept. 2. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Anthenaeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillia 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a 
puzzle experts. ne twentieth the expens® 
Bent free with privilege of examination, 
lor particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 


Dept. G, 52 Chieago, UL. 
























































“55 W. Jackson Boul. 


Good-bye.” 
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ORANGEINE 


Formula Since 1892 


Homeopathic Trit- 
uration of Man- 
drake, Blue Flag 
and Nux Vomica 1“ 


Guaranteed under the 


of June 30, 1906 
Serial Number 959. 








Prevents Sickness ! 


A Great Physician says: “You don’t have to talk 
ORANGEINE, Your Perfect Formula talks to everybody 
who has any medical skill or medical sense.” 

Mrs. T. J. PEDDICORD, OAKLAND. MD., writes: ‘‘I have 
used Orangeine for six years and regard it as the most valu- 
able preventive remedy of which I have any knowledge.”’ 

Mr. J. W. TILLINGHAST, CLEVELAND, O., writes: ‘*My long 
experience convinces me that Orangeine Powders are of incal- 
culable value as a household remedy and preventive.” 

Mr. A. ©. SMITH, PRES’T, SUFFOLK HosPITAL AND Di1s- 
PENSARY. Boston, Mass.: *‘We have used Orangeine for years, 
and certainly regard it as a very meritorious preparation."’ 


Rev. W. C. Goopwin, MOLINE, Kas.: “‘It is an excellent 





SALES 


ANILID .. 2.4Gr. 
age = | ORANGEINE | ::?o-=- 
Caffeine .. ” 


Acts quickly, thoroughly, normally on 
Taslealy 8 Ga. | Colds, Grip,Headache, Neuralgia, | tne wZcona wee ts 


appreciation, from 
the past ten years’ 
experience, the 


December were 


Food and Drugs Act | Indigestion, Brain Fag, Common. | $16,000.00 over one 


Ills; Offsets Chill and Exposure. million powders. 








Secures Good Health! 


Rev.T. 8. Corips, D.D.,CHAPLAIN, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Society, CHEVY CHASE, MD.: **We value Orangeine as much 
as ever, and are constantly giving it to others, with excellent 
results."’ 

Cox. J. W. ALLISON, ENNIS, TEXAS, writes: ‘After seven 
years’ use of Orangeine, I am so nearly free from all ills as 
scarcely ever to need it, but it still is a never failing source of 
relief when called into requisition."’ 

Mr. EpmMunp Murray, BROOK LYN, N. Y.: “I have been 
using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experience has 
led me to believe that it isinfallible. My mother, in her 86th 
year, finds its use very beneficial."’ 


Dr. HENRY TYLDESLEY, CENTRAL CiTy, Ky.. writes: 
“Orangeine is the only perfect remedy for Colds and Grip. 





remedy for many ills Its composition ideally recommends it to every physician. 





25 C P FREE We want you to enjoy Orangeine as others 

ck enjoy it. And while it is sold by druggists 
- ent a age © everywhere in 10-cent, 25-cent, 50-cent and 
$1.00 packages, we will be glad, on receipt of your postal request, to mail you 25-cent package 


free, with full information. THE ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO., 15 Michigan Ave., CHIcAGo. 





















a | eThT ) LITHIA 
BUFFALO 22 
| 2a WATER. 


These Physicians Have Used It Personally and in 
Practice—Are They Not Competent Witnesses? 


**For These Purposes it is Endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities.’’ 








C Dr. Geo. E. Walton’s standard work on the Medicinal Springs of the United States and 
anada ss is an efficient diuretic, and proves of great value in 
states; BUFFALO LITHIA WATER INFLAMMATION and IRRITATION of the BLAD- 
DER and KIDNEYS, especially when dependent upon the URIC ACID DIA THESIS, as exhibited in 
cases of GRA VEL and GOUT. For these purposes it is endorsed by the highest medical authorities.’’ 

, Dr. Chas. B. Nancrede, Prof. of Surgery, Medical Dept. University of Mich., and author 
of articles in International Cyclopedia “B ae is one of the best 
of Surgery, is of the opinion that UFFALO THIA ATER alkaline waters in 
this country. I have used it with undoubted advantage in my own person.”’ 
5 Dr. John T. Metcalf, Emeritus Prof. of Clinical Medicine, Faces of Phy aietone and 

urgeons, New York: sae | or patients, and used it inm 
have for some years prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER own case for GOUTY troub 
with decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.”’ 

Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BUrEALO LITHIA SpRiNes WATER C SProwes vaca 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 











We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 


—no display—all must be set in uniform type-—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 


and profitable to all. 


Rates, $2.25 a line, which includes the POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, 


making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 


market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes February {st. 











gen ts and Help 
Wanted 














| Omeriasiies : 














BE —YOUR—OWN—BOSS! Many 
make $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance. Start a_ mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
protits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address N. 8. Krueger 
Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 «a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


$75 WEEKLY 


Glasses. 





fitting 
quickly 


easily made 
2 Business 
learned, pleasant, _ protitable. No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58." National Optical Col- 
lege, st. Louis, Mo. 


LADIES, to make Sanitary Belts. 
Material all cut ready to sew, $12 per 
hundred. Particulars stampet en- 
velope. Mutual Supply Co., Dept. 
J. A.. Chicago. 











HUSTLERS Everywhere $25 to 830 
mide weekly distributing circulars, 
samples; no canvassing, Steady. 
Merchants Out-door Ad Co., Chicago. 





LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 


tion to Universal Co., 
delphia, Pa. 


ADVERTISING WRITER: Expe- 
rienced in cataloguing engines. ma- 
chinery and power transmission appli- 
ances. Hapgoods, 305-307 B’ way, N.Y. 








CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for casy work; examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expert advice, sam- 
ple questions and Booklet L 22, leserib- 
ing ——— and telling easiest and 


quickest way to secure them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—Good Men everywhere 
to distribute cireulars, advertising 
matter, tack signs, ete. Nocanvassing; 
good pay. Address American Advertis- 
ing Bureau, 


Desk 8, Phila- | 


| cial Letter 


Box 13, Royal Oak, Mich. | 
| 


“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR 
KET.” Our little book gives interest 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED—Man. Must be willing to 
learn and capable of acting as our local 
representative. No canvassing or 80- 
liciting. Good income assured. Address 
National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
Dept. 339C, Washington, D. C. 








Patents and Lawyers—Continued 





PATENTS SECURED or 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample free 
Evans, Wilkens & C weeny, 856 “EF” 
Street, Washington, D.C 

PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
hooks for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 centsstamps. RS, & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869 


fee re- 











I MADE $50,000 in five years in the 
mail order business; began with #5. 
Anyone can do the work in spare time. 
Send for booklet; tells how tu get start- 
ed. Manager, Box 570, Lockport, N. Y. 

IF YOU NEED CAPITAL to extend 
or start business, write me today, 
giving full particulars. My free plans 
are not equaled anywhere. Everett 
Dufour, Corporation Attorney, Le 
Droit Building. Washington, D. C. 

SALESMEN, machinery $1800; Su- 
perintendent, enamel ware, $1800; 
Stenographer, $780; Assistant Min 
ager, $1800. Mapgvooils, 305-307 B’ way 

v. Y¥. 














“THOUGHTS THAT PAY” and “1 
S. Letters Patent,” our two books, give 
list of valuable inventions wanted and 
tell how to obtain patents. Both free; 
write for the -. Cash offers for certain 
Inventions. Valuable patents quickly 





obtained, We guarantee you against 
loss. Woodward & Chandlee, Attor- 
neys, F. St., Washington, D.C. 

YOU CAN BUY A 5 OR 10 ACRE 


Peach Orchard in the Famous Kosh- 
konong Fruit District in Oregon Coun- 
ty, Mo., on monthly installments, W. 
M. Blough of Grundy Center, Ia., is 
having 10 acres planted to peaches by 
us, Write him. Illustrated booklet free. 
FriscoFruit Farm Co., Des Moines, Ja. 

CIENEQUITA. SEND FOR SPE 
Harvey C. Willis & Co. 
Established 1901. Dealersin Unlisted 
and Curb Stocks, 32 Broadway, N. Y. 


ents 8 Lawyers 




















PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful, Then send deserip- 
tion for my free opinion as to its 
patentability. Advice free. Joshua 
R. H_ Potts, Lawyer. 306 Ninth St., 
Washington. D. C.; 80 Dearborn §t., 
Chicago; 929 C lestuutSt., Philadelp'a 























AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS — We 


have bought from the maker (one of 


the best known in America) the sur- 
plus stock of new 1907 four-cylinder 
“Queen” cars. A standard make, reg- 
warly sold at $2250. Our price, while 
they last, $12 50. Thisis a big cut—a 
big chance. Guaranteed free of parts, 
all parts carried on hand. “Largest 
Dealersin New and Second-hand Auto- 
mobiles in the World " Cars of almost 
every make at cut prices which can- 
not fail to interest prospective buyers. 
Send for bargain sheet 136. Times 
Square Automobile Company, 1599- 
1601 Broadway, New York. Chicago 
Branch, 309-311 Michigan Avenue 


| Schools 


TELEGRAPHY. Learn at our schoo) 
—Superior practical methods. Living 
expenses earned. Good positions guar- 
anteed. Correspondence course if de- 
sired. Cat’g Free. Dodge’s Institute of 
Telegraphy, 24th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
































PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. es low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E., 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 






Coleman, | 


'Elocution and 











DON'T work all your life 
salary. We'll put you next. Anyone can 
do the work spare fime. Particulars 
free, Ohio Mail Order Supply Co., 
613, Columbus, Ohio. 


Tell the substitutor: 


for small | 


Box 





_PATENTS GUARANTEED Under 
$25,000.00 Bond. Patents secured or 


fee returned. Advice free. Jones & 
Bourne, Patent Lawyers, 1125 “E’ 
St., Washington, D. C 


“No, thank you, I want what | asi 











Dramatic Art | 


PLAYS for amateur theatricals, and 
entertainment hooks. Thousands oi 
titles. Send for 1908 catalog, free. The 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 358 Dear 
born St., Chicago, 


for, 


Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEF'S ADVERTISER 











Music 

















PUBLISHED 
Write the words and mail to me. 
] will write the music and guarantee 


SONGS FREE. 


Free Publication on 
wade fortunes for others and can 
aid you. “Coon, Coon, Coon,” and 


“a Little Boy In Blue” are two | 


of my many wonderful hits. Val- 
uable booklet free, 
Browne, 26 Knickerbocker Theatre 
Building, New York. 


For the Deaf 


DEAF? Invisible Ear Pelliclets 
just patented, instantly relieve Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises. Whispers plain- 
Ivheard. Nothing — als it. Cost but 




















little. Write for book et. The Pelliclet 


Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WHAT FOUR OF OUR GRADUATES SAY 


After graduating 


position which I have 

it thank you for your kind and courteous 
attention through the entire cours 

ALICE ROBINSON, (¢ hicago, Il | 


TI found your instructions very explicit. Accepted 
position with The Lumber 


appreciate your courtesy. 


We teach you— We trust you. 
Employers prefer our graduates—that is why * 


Royalty. I} 


Raymond A. | 











“LAND” is a maguzine that tells how 
you can make money in New York real 
estate. How you can start with $10 
and secure a piece of land that will 
multiply in value with the wonderful 
growthof New York City. It gives fas- 
cinating facts about Pa wealth that is 
being made in New York real estate 
and tellshow you can share init. Send 
me your name, address and occupa- 
tion on a postal card and I will send 
you “Land” free for six months. W. 
M. Ostrander, Suite 107, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Jewelry-Novelties 
Post-Cards 4 Books 


WANTED: Autograph Letters of tfa- 
mous persons; highest prices paid. 
Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C, Letters sold. Send for price lists. 























—— 


held sine 
i 


accepting 


Company. Deeply 





a 


WE NEED MEN for the following 
high-grade positions, Ad\ertising 
Manger, $5,000; pepapoute 5 
$1200. Hapyoods, 305-307 B’ way,N. 





EXCHANG E—25 cents lists your 
name and gives you the magazine 
with list of names for 6 months. Sou- 
venir Postal Union, 87 Ziegler Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 





“ODORINE” for strong smelling and 
scalding feet, also good for arm pits, 
Prepaid for 25c. Sturm Mfg. Co., 27 
Penna Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





DRILLING ROCK? We furnish our 
Baby air compressor and drill that re- 
quires but3 H.P. which does six expert 
miners’ work. Price f.o.b. Denver $750 
comes. Write G. D. Warren & Co., 

1520 18th St., Denver, Col. 


\ 


your agent secured mea | My advice to all is to study Bookkeeping 
with the Commercial Corres 
HELEN A, ‘TRiPpP, 


ondence Schools, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


On completing your thorough course in Book- 
keeping, | accepted 


position which your 


Buffalo agent secured for me. 


You are at liberty to use this with my photograph, 


Write for our credit plan. 


J. A CREEDLE, Dockery, Va. | AUG. BOENMKE, JR., Buffalo, N. Y 


WE SECURE THROES S 
PZ 


a 


Write for our Evidence. 
‘Our Graduates are making money.’ 


TWO GRAND BOOKS FREE 


** How to succeed in business,” a { 
an Expert BKookkecper,”’ 


become 


our Guarantee Bond, 
Commercial Correspondence Schools, 95G Commercial Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 





We prepare you for ‘the bar in any State 
ost Graduate d Business Law 
ombining theory and practice 





have a larger nut 





ed 





onde 
‘Terms reasonal 


any time. 
t im 


Ir request 





Reaper Block, Chi 





Three Courses: Col- 
Mo 


APPROVED BY BENCH 


Ser of graduates ins 


AND BAR: 


Sen 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 8&¢ nee OF LAW | 
60. Ill. 





ascinating, inspiring work, also ‘How to 
both mailed postpaid on request with 





modern method of 









— more than $05 a 
Si ns $10.00 up. 
Write for Catalogue. 
AMERICAN DESK @ 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
174 to,188 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





y 7 es an begin 


t Firemen and 
bar n our tate 


of this school 


Established 1892 | 








IT PAYS BIG Ban! 


Btnewite Motion Pictures 


dy om gtd NECESSAR 

‘*Business Guide’ tain an 
We furnish (oe Outfit with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a iittle money to showin churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


w . 
operate Five Cent Th 
Motion Picture Films and — Slides rented. 
‘ Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell y ate w. Catalog fiee. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 463Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. ! 


Tell the substitutor: 


aren ten Book 





you by mai 
log, 
Box 490, 


Brakemen Earn from 
$100 to 8185 a month, Gra luates 
in great demand. 
Actual railway 
during your spar 
Hime, at small cost. Free cata- 


The “Wenthe Railway Corres. School, 













officials teach 


Freeport, i. 





eles 






“No, thank you, I want what I el for. 


FLASH LIKE LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy - any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVF two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dent.N.280 North State St.,Chicago 
” 
Good-bye. 
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This Curious Floral Novelty 
Monarch of the East, from 


Central Asia 


Blooms Without Soil or Water 

The inner parts of the 
flower are beautifully bril- 
liant. Place in any fancy 
receptacle, without water, 
in warm room on table 
or mantel, and watch it 
grow, Without leaves or 
roots, the flower shoots up 
thriving entirely on 


constant de- 
light to you 
and your 
friends. 

The magnifi- 
cent flowers of 
this remarkable 
plant, as shown in 
the _ illustration, 
actually come out 
of the dry bulb 
in two or three 
weeks without its 
being placed in soil 


in silver 
ony 2 <> and 14 
for postage. 
Our new edition of "Modern Homes" 
with designs from $800 to $20,000. 
Tells you, how to build cheaply and 
Full i cost 
of each house and price of plans, 
The equal of any $2 architectural 
book. Yours for oe 25c and |4c for postage. 
DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS. 
(68 plans low-cost houses, $300 to $9000) sent for only 25c and Sc postage. 
Send for ART IN ARCHITECTURE, $1.00 per year. 
(A monthly magazine devoted to building and furnishing.) 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, 
728 Porter Block. Est. 1882. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


never saw 

anything 5 e n t Ss | 

like it. It 

will te « POSTPAID TO YOU | 
| 
| 











or water. the nourishment contained 
We guarantee in the bulb. Later, an um- 
this. 


“itictme,caaseses, | DON?T SHOUT! 
M “The Morley Phone”’ 


Write today. 
New book of Northern 
Grown Seeds, Bulbs, makes low sounds plainly heard. A minia- 
Plants and Fruits | ture Phone for the Ear—invisible, easily ad- 
on request. justed, and entirely comfortable. Over 
ST. PAUL, MINN. fifty thousand sold, giving relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are 
but few cases of deafness that cannot 
be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, wort . 72, 
Perry Bidg., 16th & Chestnut Sts., Phila elphia 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
gaLowest Prices }!' 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks. S, hess 
and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm inthe 
Fowls Northern- saleed, healthy and 

Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for our big 132-page book, 
“Poultry For Profit,’’ full ot pictures. It 
tells you how to raise poultry and run In- 


The flower 
sheath sometimes 
reaches two feet— 
is a rich, red brown 
color, tipped with 
red and yellow. 

L. L. MAY & CO. 





No Second Chance 


Good sense says make the most of the first. 


FERRY’S 





SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business the 


largest in the world—merit tells. 
cubators successfully. Send 4 cents for the 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1908 ok, to cover postage. 


bo 
tells the whole Seed Story—sent FREE for the Jd. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 215; FREEPORT, Leal 


asking. Don't sow seeds till you get it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
‘e teach you by mail to stuffand mount all 


‘ Minds of Birds, yA) Game Heads. Also 
$$$ _______ A to tan skinsand make rugs. Be your own taxider- 
' ‘ pad Decorate your home with your beautiful 


5 + nL 
You'll Start Raising _ dpe ee ot 
ne, by men 
Chickens When You PATA endorsements by thousands of Write to- 
Get My Price ; day ay for our gree reat tree book — r Mount Birds and 
ee" 


e quote you my 1908 low price for N.W. hay Neds 
a Ch hatha which will start you making or TAXIDERMY, 1 Bor 11 1198, Qmaha, 


extra chicken profits when you read my 
valuable new free book. YOUR OWN CU 
Chatham Free 1908 ik ja j 
Gives vos the benefit of my It’s a very easy, sim- 
pe operation '¥ with a 
ROWN 


50 years’ successful experi- 
one Cutter. 





































ence FREE—write nearest 













office for it today. » Green bone makes eggs, and 
TheManson Campbell Co., Ltd., ive organs he Ber s product: t- 
ve organs u »one fresh 
185 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. : every day. The Crown does it 
Address Dept. 76 Kansas City; Bt. 84 Days quickly with no bother or muss. % years 
Pauls Pestiond, Ore.; Nashville, Sena. Bree vy J ‘Dulin cutters. Write for free catalo; 
Harrisburg, Pa. Freight Prepaid | BROS., Box 20, EASTON, P. 








KILL THE HAIR ROOT |... 


You cannot permanently rid yourself of disfiguring hair on the face, neck or arms, by burning off the ex- 
posed part. You must kill the hair root, so that it cannot grow again. The only sure and sate way to do 
this is by electricity. This is theemethod employed by all reputable physicians and dermatolo- 
gists. THE MAHLER APPLIANCE is an electrical apparatus embodying the standard recognized 
method of electrolysis—simplified for home use, This kills the hair root by a steady, constant gal- 
vanic current of electricity, which is so faint that it cannot cause the slightest shock or scart, 
but is sufficiently strong to destroy the papilla or life of the hair, so it can never grow again. 
You can use it with absolutely no danger or risk of any kind. No knowledge of electricity re- 

quired to operate. Send today for our book which fully describes the Mahler Appliance and 
contains evidences of the results achieved by women “= have used it. This book is sent free on 
request and we prepay postage in full. D. J. MAHLER, 2292-K Mahler Park, East Providence, R. |. 
























Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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You Can Build Your Own Boat— 
and Build Your Own Furniture* Brooks Sys cll 


And Save Two-Thirds to Three-Fourths. 


CAN sell you a boat for one-fourth of what a factory 
would charge. I can sell you furniture for one-third of 
what a dealer would charge. 

1 will sell you 100 cents’ worth of actual value and re- 
sults for 25 to 35 cents. Is it worth considering? 

I cannot tell you my whole story here, but if you will 
send for my catalogues they will prove what I claim. Give 
me a chance—right now, to-day. Read my guarantee—it 
means you take no risk. 
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. 
I have revolu- Kn * 
” tionized the boat- ock Down Fur niture 
e building business. I have adapted to furniture practically the same idea that 
ve? I have spent the made my boat business such a success, and it is revolutionizing 
minia- last twenty-two the furniture business. My high grade, heavy art -furniture 
asily ad- years in building is fast taking the place of the expensive factory product. 
Over or sailing boats, I have been selling this furniture 
f and am a practl- for three years. Every customer is 
of from MY GUARAN cal boat man. enthusiastic over it. 
ere are TEE Seven years All pieces are solid oak and are 
“ye ot ° ago | originated machined, smoothed, fitted all ready, so 
ann Whether you buy boats or the Pattern Sys- anybody can put them together. You 
furniture of me, | absolutely tem of a can make a beautiful Mission or Arts 
os o-day ( 
nee guarantee that you will be sat- cay cotiounare oo pes wn: BR gray Sapp aod gy * 
: 72. isfied. I will instantly refund found in every the stain’ (only one coat—no rubbing) 
jadelp your money if you are not. 1 civilized country and you have a solid and handsome 
stand back of every statement on earth. piece of furniture. Every piece and 
in this advertisement. I have Over 50,000 boats (more than every result is guaranteed to be satis- 
od. made th < the combined output of all boat factory in every way or money refunded. As she received it 
=< viecis a ps | and Tr. factories) have been built from You save (1) in the factory cost, oe eee 
ese g low. le my System, mostly by inexpe- (2) in the factory profit, (3) all dealers’ profits, (4) two-thirds 
the goods warrant it. rienced men and sg . me of freight, (5) finishing expense, (6) the 
in q Over half of these have built expense of crating and packing—making 
Is L.ET3rcrk. several boats—a large number a saving of two-thirds to three-fourths, 
lt _— established themselves in according to the piece 
In- the boat-building business 
















$4 00 buys this chair (shown in cut) with- 
out cushion. Settee same style $7.00. 
By the Brooks System you can own $14.00 
chairs for $4.00; $25.00 davenports for 
$7.00; $12.00 porch swings for $4.00; 
$30.00 tables for $8.00, etc. 


= Boat Patterns 


“ds Anyone can build a boat by using my exact size printed paper 
4 patterns and illustrated instruction sheets, telling how to do every 











mount all little detail. You cannot fail ‘ 
ade. A Wnt to build as good a boat as Xemember—my guarantee means just 
Jo TI Ue the professional boat builder. what it says. The boat you build or the 
ing spect- My boat catalogue shows furniture you make will be satisfactory—I 
7, quickly A Set-up Frame all kinds of boats, tells why Height s7 in. uarantee it. I take all the risk. 
, Highest the patterns cannoi fail to be Widtb #1 in 
RA ey - right and why anyone can Depth 27 in 

~ build a boat from them. The 
4° 4 : A Geoubdiened Motes law of patterns are $1.50 This Morris Chair for $6.00 
on . Spee le and up. 





(Cushions 
Extra) 


Knock-Down Boat Frames 


. " 

~ Many people prefer to buy my knock-down frames (all ready to 
put together) for their boats, instead of working up the rough lumber 

2 Owing to my immense factory facilities, I can in many cases 





ck-down frames at a lower price than you would pay tor 
Suitable raw material 





' Every piece of the knock-down frame is accurately shaped and 
machined ready to put together Height 30 in —— 36 i 
92; 2 ide? 
l also send free the patterns and c »mplete illustrated instructions Top 28 in. wide Dept 





43 in. long 































needed to finish the boat 
I can save you (1) boat-builder’s profit, (2) labor expense, (3) ° - 
big selling expense, (4) seven-eights freight. You can figure this Write me personally for my boat or furni 
wees ae ture catalogue. Both sent free. 
If gine is desired, I make a special combination price with 
the ex- knock-down frame. Cc. C. BROOKS, President. 
ay todo 
matolo; BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 1402 SHIP STREET BROOKS MFG. CO. 
ognize: . 
eat gah (Originators of Pattern System of Boat Buildiag) SAGINA W,MICH.,U.S.A. (Originators of Knock-Down System of Home Furnishing) 
or scar, 
r again. 
icity La 
‘free on Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” se J 


Used as a spray or gargle, it is most effective 
in allaying irritation and clearing the air pas- 
sages. It checks the offensive discharge, retards 
inflammation, and has a tonic and stimulating 
effect on the diseased tissues. 


Pond’s Extract is sold only in 
sealed bottles; never in bulk. 








Lamont, Corliss & Co., Selling Agents, 78 Hudson St., New York. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 


40 H.P. 1908 “FIAT” CAR 


Announcement of New 1908 Prices 


15 H.P. Shaft drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, - - - $3500.00 
25 H.P. Shaft drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, - - 4500.00 
40 H.P. Chain drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, - 5000.00 
45 H.P. Chain drive, 6 cylinder Chassis, - - 6000.00 
60 H.P. Chain drive, 6 cylinder Chassis, ” ~ -- 7500.00 


THE ABOVE ARE TURIN FACTORY PRICES AND INCLUDE DUTIES, 
FREIGHT AND PACKING CHARGES. 





Touring Bodies, $1,000 Extra 





BROADWAY, FROM 58th :TO 59th STREETS, NEW YORK 


Responsible Agents Wanted In All Principal Cities 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what J asked for. Good-bye.” 





nder theVeil 


y beauty cannot be concealed: its 

BNC fragrant charm like that of arose 
cannot be hidden. The underlyin 

charm of beauty is the sweet magic 

of dainty refinement, the fascina- 

ting power of ‘perfect health«» 


h 
ifc 
the delicious liquid dentifrice in- 
sures clean white teeth and fragrant 


breath, essentials to health and 
refinement. - 7 beauwlv -LZruit: 


‘IT Is WISE To USE Rupifoam’ 


POLISHES 
Mirrors 
Woodwork Brass 

Windows Nickel 
Marble Copper 


Bathtubs Zinc 
Oilcloth Aluminum 


CLEANS 


Paint 











CLeans 
ALL SURFACES 
PoLisnEs ALL METALS 
WEARS ouT NEITHER 
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BRIGHTENS SCOURS 
Tins Pots 
Knives, Kettles 
Forks Sinks 
Steel Earthen ware 
Enamel ware Refrigerators 


Crockery Iron ware 





PACIFIC MAIL 


Steamship Comp 


Pacific Mail follows the 

“Sunshine Belt” across the 

Pacific to enchanting Japan, 

the Philippines, and China, _ stopping 
one day at beautiful Hawaii. 
“Calm seas and Summer skies 


all the way.” 


First in size 
First in speed 


First in luxury 


"Around-the-World" tours arranged 
Send for literature 
PACIFIC MAIL 5S. S. CO. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Offices in all large cities or at any 
ticket office 


ay A _ 
Anealer, sweeler maiden, 
” 
Jn a cleaner, greener Zand 


Aipling 





